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SENATE RESOLUTION 194 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 30, 1957. 
Resolved, That the report of the proceedings of the thirty-eighth 
biennial meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 


Deaf, held at Knoxville, Tennessee, June 23 to June 28, 1957, be 
printed with illustrations, as a Senate document. 
Attest: 
Frvron M. Jounston, Secretary. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1957. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
the honor to submit the proceedings of the 38th meeting of the con- 


vention, held at the Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., 


June 23 to 28, 1957, inclusive. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 


Lronarp M. Exsrap, President. 


Hon. Ricrarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate. 

Hon. Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker of the House. 





LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DzEarF, 


August 15, 1957. 
Dr. Lzonarp M. Exsrap, 
President, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with section 4 of the act of incorporation 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved 
January 26, 1897, a report is to be made to Congress, through the presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College at Washington, D. C., of “such portions 
of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to be of 

ey public interest and value concerning the education of the 

eaf. 

In oo with the above request, I have the honor to submit 
herewith a comprehensive report containing such papers and addresses 
as may be of special interest or of historic value, all of which were 
—. at the 38th meeting, held at the Tennessee School for the 

af, Knoxville, June 23 to 28, 1957, inclusive. 


May I respectfully request that this report be laid before Congress? 
Very truly yours, 


Sister Rose Gertrupe, 
Secretary, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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FOREWORD 


Assembled herewith are the proceedings of the 38th Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf held at the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., June 23-28, 1957. The addresses, papers, 
panel discussions, and other material herein presented should prove 
of great value to educators of the deaf and to all others interested in 
the education and welfare of the deaf. 

The report includes everything of value which can be reproduced in 
written form. All material presented at the general meetings was 
carefully recorded. Papers and summaries were secured from sec- 
tional meetings where the stenotypist was not present and were assem- 
bled in chronological form. 

The report from the meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf held on June 22 is included as a part 
of the week’s deliberations dealing with the education of the deaf. 

The editor wishes to express his thanks and appreciation to the 
following people who assisted in the preparation of this volume: 

To Mrs. Pauline V. Graham, administrative assistant of the Ten- 
nessee School for the Deaf, for her preparation of instructions regard- 
ing form of the material to be turned in by section leaders and pro- 
gram participants; and, also, for a great deal of the preliminary 
planning, and for organizing the procedure of collecting and check- 
ing material. 

To Mr. Albert B. Davis, stenotypist, Jefferson City, Mo., for his 
efficient attention to detail, for the careful and speedy manner in which 
all records of the convention were prepared for submission to the 
Government Printing Office. 

To Mr. Thomas Dillon, treasurer of the convention, for his list of 
members as it appears in the early pages of this report and for his 
preparation of the mailing list of convention proceedings. 

o Mrs. Martha Adkins and Mrs. Eleanor Spurling, of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf, for their assistance in the reading and 
preparation of proof and for the preparation of the Index. 

To Mr. William H. Wannall, of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, for his never failing patience, consideration and advice during 
the correction of proof, the indexing, the printing, and the binding 
of the proceedings. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wiu1uM J. McCuiure, 
Editor, 38th Proceedings. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of 
Michigan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. 
Smith, of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of 
Colorado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers 
and members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the “Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf,” for the promotion of the education 
of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and by that 
name it may sue, plead, and be impleaded, in any court of law or equity, and 
may use and have a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the pro- 
motion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
bylaws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or bylaws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine and shall report to Congress, through the Presi- 
dent of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its offi- 
cers shall deem to be of general public interest-and value concerning the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

Approved, January 26, 1897. 





MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jackson, Ill., August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also called the “First Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August.24-26, 1870. 
Highth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15+20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 
Dleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
Thirteenth—Chicago, Ill. July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 
Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28—August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901, 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-18, 1905. 
Eighteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25-July 3, 1914, 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29—July 3, 1917. 
Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28—July 3, 1920. 
Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 1923. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 29—July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27—July 1,,1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn, June 17-21, 1929. 
Twenty-seventh—-W innipeg, Manitoba, June 22-26, 1931. 
Twenty-eighth—West Trenton, N. J., June 18-23, 1933. 
Twenty-ninth—Jacksonville, Ill., June 17-21, 1935. 
Thirtieth—New York, N. Y., June 20-25, 1937. 
Thirty-first—Berkeley, Calif., June 18-23, 1939. 
Thirty-second—Fulton, Mo., June 23-27, 1941. 
Thirty-third—St. Augustine, Fla.; June 16-20, 1947. 
Thirty-fourth—Jacksonville, Ill., June 19-24, 1949. 
Thirty-fifth—Fulton, Mo., June 17-22, 1951. 
Thirty-sixth—Vancouver, Wash., June 28—July 3, 1953. 
Thirty-seventh—West Hartford, Conn., June 26—July 1, 1955. 
Thirty-eighth—Knoxville, Tenn., June 23-28, 1957. 


LIST OF PRESIDENTS 


Christopher Morgan 

Thomas Day, Connecticut 

John W. Andrews, Ohio 

James H. Skinner, Virginia 

Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, Illinois 
Harvey P. Peet, New York 

Rev. Collins Stone, Connecticut 
W. W. Turner, Connecticut 

Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin, Wisconsin 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, District of Columbia 
11. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois 

12. Warring Wilkinson, California 
18. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois 
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. Wesley O. Connor, Georgia 

. Edward Miner Gallaudet, District of Columbia 
. Percival Hall, District of Columbia 
Newton F. Walker, South Carolina 

. John W. Jones, Ohio 

. Frank M. Driggs, Utah 

. Elbert A. Gruver, Pennsylvania 

. Thomas 8S. McAloney, Colorado 

. Alvin BD. Pope, New Jersey 

. Harris Taylor, New York 

. Ignatius Bjorlee, Maryland 

. Elwood A. Stevenson, California 

. Clarence J. Settles, Florida 

. Leonard M. Elstad, District of Columbia 
. Mrs. H. T. Poore (Ethel A.), Tennessee 
. Daniel T. Cloud, New York 

. Truman L. Ingle, Missouri 

. James H. Galloway, New York 


























OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF (1957-59), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND OTHER 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President.—Edward R. Abernathy, Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus. 
First vice president.—Richard Brill, California School for the Deaf, Riverside. 
Second vice president.—William J. McClure, Indiana State School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis. 

Secretary.—Sister Rose Gertrude, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Treasurer.—Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe. 


DIRECTORS 


(The directors, with the officers, and the immediate past president, form the standing 
executive committee) 


Edward W. Tillinghast, Arizona School for the Deaf, Tucson. 
Myron A. Leenhouts, California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 
Joseph G. Demeza, Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville. 

James H. Galloway, Rochester School for the Deaf, New York, immediate past 
president. 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS 


Auditory training—Thomas H. Poulos, Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 
Curriculum content.—Harland Lewis, North Dakota School for the Deaf, 
Devils Lake. 

Day schools.—Genevieve Drennan, State Department of Education, Spring- 
field, Il. 

Deaf teachers.—Mervin Garretson, Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls. 
a Health and physical education.—Lloyd R. Parks, Kansas School for the Deaf, 

lathe. 

Language.—Albert Douglas, Texas School for the Deaf, Austin. 

Multiple handicaps.—Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School for the Deaf, 
Frederick. 

Preschool and kindergarten.—Elizabeth Titsworth, New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton. , 

Principals, and.superviging. teachers.—Joe R. Shinpaugh, American School for 
the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 

Publications.—Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Reading.—Frances Phillips, Bruce Street Day School, Newark, N. J. 

Research.—Robert Frisina, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Secondary education.—Mrs. Lillian R. Jones, Louisiana School for the Deaf, 
Baton Rouge. 
Social studies——Robert Baughman, Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville. 
Speech.—June Miller, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, 


Kans. 
aa" education.—Albert Esterline, Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fari- 
ult. 
Vocational training—Howard Rahmlow, California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside. 
OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION (1955-57) 


President—James H. Galloway, M. A., superintendent, Rochester School for 
the Deaf, New York. 

Vice president.—Edward R. Abernathy, Ph. D., superintendent, Ohio School for 
the Deaf, Columbus. 

Second vice president.—Mrs. Truman L. Ingle, M. A., principal, Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton. 
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wa Anna Rose, M. A., principal, St. Joseph Institute, University 
ty, Mo. 
Treasurer.—Thomas Dillon, M. A., principal, New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe. 

DIRECTORS 


(The directors; with the officers, form the standing. executive committee) 


- John F. Grace, M. A., superintendent, Texas School for ‘the: Deaf, Austin. 
Glenn I. Harris, M. A., superintendent, Montana School fer, the Deaf, Great 
Falls. Pies eL 
M. 8S. Blanchard, B. S., principal, Mackay School for the Deaf, Quebec, Canada. 








MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


MEMBERSHIP LIST . 


Abbott, Mrs. Carrie Lou, Austin, Tex. 
Abbott, Gwen, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Abcarian, Mrs. Janet, Berkeley, Calif. 
Abernathy, Edward R., Columbus, Ohio 
Abernethy, Sara H., Riverside, Calif. 
Abshure, Eleanor, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ackerman, Rudolph A., Riverside, Calif. 
Acuff, Lutie, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Adams, Godfrey C., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Adams, Mrs. Lucille, Danville, Ky. 
Adams, Mrs. Norine C., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 
Adamson, Mrs. Frances C., Fulton, Mo. 
Adcock, Mrs..Mary Nell, Little Rock, 


Ark. 
Akin, Conley, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Akin, Mrs. Lucy, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Alacoque, Sister May, Randolph, Mass. 
Albaugh, Mrs. Patricia, Steubenville, 
Ohio 
Alber, Melda, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Albertson, Marian, Council Bluffs, lowa 
Aldridge, Mrs. Velma, Berkeley, Calif. 
Aldrup, Mrs. Frances, Omaha, Nebr. 
Alexander, Mrs. Alma, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Alexander, Frances, Fulton, Mo. 
Allcott, Mrs. Virginia, Talladega, Ala. 
Allen, Mrs. Dorothy D., West Trenton, 
N.J 


Allen, Imogene P., White Plains, N. Y 
Allen, William L., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Allen, Mrs. W. 8., San Antonio, Tex. 
Allie, Margaret, Flint, Mich. 
Alsobrook, James, Little Rock, Ark. 
Alter, Winona, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alworth, Natalie L., Scranton, Pa. 
Ambrosen, Lloyd A., Frederick, Md. 
Ames, Margaret E., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Amundson, Wallace L., Washington, 
D.C. 
Anderson, Mrs. Effie, Berkeley, Calif. 
Anderson, Hazel, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Anderson, Mrs. Bvelyn, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Anderson, Mamie (Mrs.) Romney, 
W. Va. 

Anderson, Mason, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Anderson, Olga M., Devils Lake; N. Dak. 

Anderson, Robert R., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

‘Anderson, Roy S., Washington, D.C. 

Anderson; Ruby; Fulton, Mo. 

Andrews, Alice, West;Trenton, N. J. 

Andrews, Mrs, Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa: 

Angelita, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 





Anthony, David, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
——ae Sister May, Randolph, 


Antonia Sister Rose, University City, 


ga Virginia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arbuthnot, Helen C., Riverside, Calif. 

Arensmeier, Mrs. Wilma, Salem, Oreg. 

Arline, Mrs. Helen, Talladega, Ala. 

Armstrong, Mabel C., Vancouver, Wash. 

Arnold, Allie, Danville, Ky. 

Arnold, Geraldine, Romney, W. Va. 

Aspengren, Mrs. Frances, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Atcheson, Thelma, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Athy, Mrs. Hazel, Little Rock, Ark. 

Atkins, Samuel, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Atwood, Mrs. Margaret, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

Auerbach, Leon, Washington, D. C. 

Avery, Mrs. Mildred B., Scranton, Pa. 

Ayers, Willis, Olathe, Kans. 

Ayers, Hazel L., Scranton, Pa. 

Babcock, Louise, Washington, D. C. 

Backer, Naomi, Fulton, Mo. 

Backstrom, Mrs. Evelyn, 
Minn. 

Backstrom, Lewis A., Faribault, Minn. 

Baker, Mrs. Bernice §S., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Baker, Leon F., Baton Rouge, La. 

Baker, Helen, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Baker, Mrs. Wilma, Salem, Oreg. 

Balasa, Joseph J., Danville, Ky. 

Balasa,-Mrs. Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Baldridge, Paul, Fulton, Mo. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Blance D., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Vera T., Baton Rouge, 
La. 


Faribault, 


Baldyga, Mrs. Alyce, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Balzer, Bernice, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Banta, Mrs. William C., St. Augustine, 


Fla. 
Baragar, Mrs. Helen, Vancouver 
British Columbia 


Barber, Carl E., Riverside, Calif. 

Barber, Francis M., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Bardes, Archer P., Talladega, Ala. 

Bardes, Mrs. A. P., Talladega, Ala. 

Barham, Jane, Salem, Oreg. 

Barkell, Mrs. Mildred, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 

Barksdale, Mrs. ) Hattie, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

Barnes, | Mrs. on W., Morganton, 
N: Gi ; 
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Barnes, Mrs. Genevieve H., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Barnes, Harvey B., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Barnes, Mrs. Kenneth, Talladega, Ala. 

Barnes, Owena J., Baton Rouge, La. 

Barnes, Mrs, Marjorie, Fulton, Mo. 

Barnes, Ralph, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Barnwell, Isabella, Tucson, Ariz. 

Barr, Mrs. Louise W., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Barrett, Lawrence E., Riverside, Calif. 

Barron, Mrs. Lena, Baton Rouge, La. 

Barron, Roy, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Barrows, Mrs. Orpha, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Bartley, Rev. Thomas R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Bass, Mrs. Mary S., Staunton, Va. 

Bass, Aumon R., Staunton, Va. 

Baughman, Robert, Danville, Ky. 

Bauman, Glenn, Gooding, Idaho 

Bayer, G., Vancouver, British Columbia 

Baynes, Mrs. Edna H., Talladega, Ala. 

Baynes, H. L., Talladega, Ala. 

Beach, Mrs. Charlotte, Berkeley, Calif. 

Beard, Mrs. Audra, Austin, Tex. 

Beauchamp, James B., Danville, Ky. 

Bebeensee, Belle, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Beck, Marjorie, Romney, W. Va. 

Becker, Rebecca, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Becker, Valentine A., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Beem, Mrs. Margaret, Staunton, Va. 

Beerman, Kurt, Washington, D. C. 

Beers, Carlton, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Behrens, James H., Frederick, Md. 

Behrens, Mrs. Mamie H., Frederick, 
Md. 

Belchee, Louise, Staunton, Va. 

Bellhorn, Walter, Detroit, Mich. 

Belser, George, Vancouver, Wash. 

Bender, Ruth E., Cleveland, Ohio 

Bennett, Irene M., Roxbury, Mass. 

Bennett, Mrs. Jewel, Sulphur, Okla. 

es Mrs. Katheryne N., Frederick, 

d 
—" Mrs. Doris B., White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Benning, Samuel G., White Plains, N. Y. 

Benowitz, Mrs. Marceille C., Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

Benowitz, Stanley, Washington, D. C. 

Benson, Elizabeth, Washington, D. C. 

Benson, Mrs. Marie, West Trenton, N. J. 

Benson, Mary A., Frederick, Md. 

Berchmans, Sister Mary, Randolph, 
Mass. 

Berg, Lloyd, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Berg, Thomas O., Washington, D. ©. 

Berger, Dorothy, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bergl, Mrs. Burkett K., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Renan Mrs. EB. J., Colorado Springs, 

0. 
Berliner, Samuel, Newark, N. J. 
Bernadette, Sister, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 


Bernadine, Sister Ann, University City, 


Mo. 
Berrier, Mrs. Gladys, San Fernando, 
Calif. 
Berry, Mrs. Virginia, Little Rock, Ark. 
Bertrand, Sister Mary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Berube, Mrs, Ellen C., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Best, Pauline M., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
Bickert, Sister Leo Mary, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Bigham, Mrs. Meta H., Morganton, N. C. 
Bilger, Charles, Olathe, Kans. 
Bilger, Mrs. Grace, Olathe, Kans. 
Billings, Mrs. Charlotte E., Morganton, 
N. 


Binkley, Robert, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Birch, Mrs. Jane R., Edgewood,. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Bird, Mrs. Eleanor, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bird, Mrs. Martha, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Bird, Paul C., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Birdsell, Mrs. Della, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Bishop, June, Olathe, Kans. 
Bjorlie, Henry O., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Black, Mrs. Anabel C., Jackson, Miss. 
Black, Mrs. Eva, Salem, Oreg. 
Black, Mrs. Louise, Staunton, Va. 
Blackburn, Mrs. Earline, Austin, Tex. 
Blackburn, Mrs. Nancy, Staunton, Va. 
Blackburn, William, Austin, Tex. 
Blair, Mrs. Marny, Austin, Tex. 
Blanchard, Leverett, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Blanchard, M. 8., Montreal, Canada 
Blanchard, Mrs. Phyllis, Montreal, 
Canada. 
Blanos, Constance, West Trenton, N. J. 
Blesse, Mrs. Rosemary, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 
Blevins, Bill G., Morganton, N. C. 
Blevins, Mrs. Doris E., Morganton, N. C. 
Blish, Stanford, West Trenton, N. J. 
Bloomer, Mrs. Helen Wilson, Shreve- 
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Bloxom, Mrs. Georgia, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Blu>, Mrs. Madelina, Romney, W. Va. 
Blum, Mrs. Mary, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Boatner, E. B., West’ Hartford, Conn. 
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Bolton, Blanche, Talladega, Ala. 
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Boos, Amelia, Mill Neck, N. Y. 
Bork, Mrs. Audrey I., Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. 
Borrell, Mrs. Theodore 8., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bossarte, Alfred C., Jacksonville, Tl. 
Bothwell, Hazel, Jacksonville, Thi. 
Bouchard, Mrs. Eunice W., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Buck, Franklin A., Berkeley, Calif. 

Buckwalter, Winifred, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Buehner, Mrs. Pauline V., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Bullock, Donald, Romney, W. Va. 

Bumann, Edmund F., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Burch, A. B., Baton Rouge, La. 

Burch, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Burdett, Kenneth, Ogden, Utah 

Burdett, Mrs. Fay, Olathe, Kans. 

Burgess. William, Romney, W. Va. 

Burke, Harry, Flint, Mich. 

Burke, Rosemary A., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Burnes, Byron B., Berkeley, Calif. 

Burnes, Mrs. Caroline, Berkeley. Calif. 

Burnet, Eugenia, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Burnett, Alice, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Burns, Dan, Watertown, Mass. 

Burns, Mrs. Gladyce, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Burns, Mrs. Rosemary, Indianapolis, 
I 


nd. 
Burrell, Geraldine E., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 
Burstein, Gerald, Faribault, Minn. 
Bushey, Norma M., Morganton. N. C. 
Bushnaq, Suleiman M., Washington, 
D.C 


Bushnell, Barbara, Rome, N. Y. 

Butler, Margot J., Gooding, Mass. 

Butler, Gwendel, Austin, Tex. 

Butler, Raymond, Austin, Tex. 

Buzbee, Mrs. Joy H., Dallas. Tex. 

Causby, Mrs. Anne C., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Caicedo, Mrs. Dorothy M., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Caicedo, Rudolph, White Plains, N. Y. 

Caldwell, Golda. Austin, Tex. 

Caldwell, M. S., Austin, Tex. 

Calhoun, Roy L., Little Rock, Ark. 

Callery, Mrs. Ogden, West Trenton, 
N. J 


Calloway, Mrs. Rebecca L., Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Camenisch, Emily, Rome, N. Y. 

Campanelli, Peter A., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, Mrs, Margaret, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Canon, James C., Jackson, Miss. 

Cantrall. Mrs. Ruth, Olathe, Kans. 

Caple, John L., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Capper, Mrs. Sylvia, Vancouver, Wash. 
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Caradine, Don ©.,; New ‘York; N. ¥. 

Carben, Evelyn, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

Carla, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 

Car], Faith, Berkeley, Calif. 

Carl, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 

Carmichael, Minne M., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Carnes; Mrs. Doris, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Carr, Agnes, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Carr, Josephine M., White Plains, N. Y. 

Carr, Mrs. Margaret, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Carrithers, Winifred, Salem, Oreg. 

Carson, Mane Ellen, Media, Delaware 
County, P 

Carter, Mark, Olathe, Kans. 

Cartwright, Mrs. Donna, Flint, Mich. 

Carver, Mrs, Laone D., Faribault, Minn, 

Casey, Katherine, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Casey, Mrs. Pauline, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Caskey, Mrs: Bernadine, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Caskey, Jacob, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Castle, Mrs. Elizabeth, Faribault, Minn. 

Catazone, Rita, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chalk, Mrs. Janette, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Lessie L., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chapman, Gladys T., Riverside, Calif. 

Charlton, Ella, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chavis, Mrs. Mildred, Raleigh, N. C. 

Cherry, Mrs. Emilie F., Honolulu, T. H. 

Chew, Nelle, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Childs, Mrs. Helen, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Christian, Harvey T., Omaha, Nebr. 

Christian, Susan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Christopulus, Tony, Ogden, Utah 

Clapp, Dorothy, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Clark, Alice E., Louisville, Ky. 

Clark, Clarence, Talladega, Ala, 

Clark, Bugene, Austin, Tex. 

Clark, Wayne, Jacksonville, Il. 

Clarke, Gordon W., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Clarke, Mrs. Charles M., Dallas, Tex. 

Clarke, Mrs. Ruth, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

‘eae Mrs. Margaret W., Salem, 

re 

Clatterbuck, Marvin B., Salem, Oreg. 

Clayton, F. A., Omaha, Nebr. 

a Thompson B., Washington, 

Cleary, Hugh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clements, Eugene, Jacksonville, Il. 

—— Mrs, Julianne, Jacksonville, 

Clements, Ruth B., Riverside, Calif. 

Cleveland, Mrs. Presley, Talladega, Ala. 

Clingenpeel, Robert, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

ae. Dr. Daniel T., White Plains, 

Coats, George Dewey, Fulton; Mo. 

Cobb, Regina, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Coffman, Opal T:, Faribault; Minn. 

Colborn, Naney, Washington; 'D.'C, 

Colburn, Pvelym; PalHadega} Alal. . 

Colburn, Moran. QO. Talladega; ‘Ala. 


‘Coleman, Mrs. Mary M., Rochester, N. Y.. 


Coleman, Sara, Danville, Ky. 

‘Coll, Mrs. Mary Belle; Olathe, Kans. 

‘Colley, Mrs. Flossie, Sulphur, Okla. 

Collins; Margaret'M,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Comeaux, Mrs. Virginia E., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Conklin, John D., Flint, Mich. 

Connelly, Sister Helen Louise, _ Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Connolly, Hileen E., Roxbury, Mass. 

Connor, Dr. Leo, New York, N. Y. 

Connors, Theresa B., Faribault, Minn. 

Conrad, Mrs. Mary P., Baton Rouge, La. 

Conway, Mrs. Zita R., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Cook, Mrs. Lenore, Staunton, Va. 

Cooper, Lowell O., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Cooper, Mrs. Ruth, Little Rock, Ark. 

Cooper, Ruth, Morganton, N. C. 

Copeland, Bernice, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Copeland, Sister Marie Estelle, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Copenhaver, Mrs. Evelyn H., Morgan- 
ton, N.C. 

Copperud, Mrs. Damaris, Berkeley,. 
Calif. 

Corbett, Mrs. Corinne, Romney, W. Va. 

Coretti, Marie L., Frederick, Md. 

Cordano, Waldo T., Delavan, Wis. 

Corfield, Mrs. Barbara, Berkeley, Calif. 

Coriale, Rose, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corrington, Marguerite, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Cory, Winnifred, Vancouver, B. C. 

Courrege, Armand §S., Baton Rouge, La. 

Courrege, Mrs. Sydney L., Baton Rouge,. 
La. 

Covell, Mrs. Mary, New York, N. Y. 

Covey, Mrs. Grace W., Shreveport, La. 

Cowan, Mrs. Inez, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cox, Mrs. Edna K., Little Rock, Ark. 

Cox, John T., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Craig, Dr. Sam B., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Craig, Mrs. Sunshine, Austin, Tex. 

Crammatte, Allan B., Washington, D. C. 

Crandall, Mrs. Laura R., Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Crathern, Helen G., Greenfield, N. H. 

Cravens, Mrs. T., Sulphur, Okla. 

Crawford, Mrs. Harriet, Washington, 
D.C. 

Creech, William F., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Crehan, Mary, Roxbury, Mass. 

Oress, Hazel, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Cress, Milford, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Crews, Mrs. Maude, Baton Rouge, La. 

Crichlow, Hazel, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Crider, Woodie H., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Criseillis, Mossie, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Criss, Mary Lou, Tucson, Ariz. 

Tae ht Mrs. Frances, St. Augustine, 

a 

Croeker, Mrs. Nell H.,; Spartanburg; S. C. 

Crockett, Claire, Austin, Tex. 

Crockett;'M? 5 Raleigh, 'N. 6. 
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Croneberg, Carl G,, Washington, D.C. 
Crookshank, Mrs. Joyce, Worth, Ill. 
Crosby, Mrs. Laura, Delavan, Wis. 
Crosby, Mrs. Lilly, Staunton, Va. 
Crossett, Mrs. Sue O., Rochester, N. Y. 
Crossman, Agnes, Berkeley, Calif. 
Crouter, John Yale, Providence,.R. I. 
Crowley, Elizabeth E., Battleboro, Vt. 
Crow, Arthur D., Little Rock, Ark. 
Crow, Mrs. Mary Hobson, Tujunga, 
Calif. 
Crump, Robert, Flint, Mich. 
Crutchfield, Mrs. Bashie C., Morgan- 
ton, N.C. 
Crutchfield, Paul B., Morganton, N. C. 
Csellar, Mary T., New York, N. Y. 
Cubley, Mrs. Charlotte, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 
Culbreath, Mrs. Cleo, Austin, Tex. 
Culton, Paul, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Cunningham, Mrs. Dorine, Dallas, Tex. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Emma, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Josie, Danville, Ky. 
Cupp, Mrs. Beverly A., Seattle, Wash. 
Curchin, Ames, Rochester, N. Y. 
Curtis, Helen, Flint, Mich. 
Curtis, Marie, Baton Rouge, La. 
Curtis, Mary A., Jackson, Miss. 
Cuscaden, Mrs. N., Omaha, Nebr. 
Cutler, S. James, Richmond, Va. 
Czernicki, Edward, Great Falls, Mont. 
Dacey, Edward L., Jr., Newark, N. J. 
Dagon, Marie E., Chicago, III. 
Dahl, Erna, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Dahms, Joan C., Riverside, Calif. 
Dakin, Charles, Vancouver, B. C. 
Daniels, Margaret, Washington, D.C. 
Danner, Mrs. Irene, Sulphur, Okla. 
Dashiell, Mrs. Ruth, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dattilo, Mrs. Mildred, West Trenton, 
N. J. 
Daugherty, Mrs. Barbara, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Davidowitz, David A., White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Davies, George, Sulphur, Okla. 

Davila, Robert T., White Plains, N. Y. 

Davis, Alfred L., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Davis, Ann, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davis, Anne N., Staunton, Va. 

Davis, Cecil B., Jackson, Miss. 

Davis, Clarence, Fulton, Mo. 

Davis, Eldon, Sulphur, Okla. 

Davis, Fannie Belle, Little Rock, Ark. 

Davis, Fern, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Davis, Mrs. Frances E., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Davis, Helen, San Francisco, Calif. 

Davis, Mrs. Jean G., Fulton, Mo. 

Davis, Mrs. Lois R., Jackson, Miss. 

vo Mrs. Mary Lynne, Little Rock, 

rk. 

Davis, Martha, Talladega, Ala. 

Davis, Nancy, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. : 
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Davis, R..D., Austin, Tex. 

Davis, Richard O., Fulton, Mo. 

Davis, Robert, Austin, Tex. 

Davis, Robinson, Fulton, Mo. 

Davisson, Elien Flo, Great Falls, Mont. 

Dawson, Mrs. Marjorie B., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Day, Mrs. Catherine, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Day, Elizabeth A., Faribault, Minn. 

Deal, Elizabeth, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Dean, Mrs. Mary F., Jackson, Miss. 

de’Are, Sister Jeanne, University City, 
Mo. 

DeArman, Louise, Little Rock, Ark. 

DeArman, Mildred, Little Rock, Ark. 

Decherd, Mrs. Helen, Austin, Tex. 

Declan, Sister May, Randolph, Mass. 

Dedig, Sister Marie Andrea, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dedrick, Mrs. Ruth Van M., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Deems, Mrs. Eva, Danville, Ky. 

Deer, Mrs. Esther, Vancouver, Wash. 

Deering, Mrs. Elaine, Fort Worth, Tex. 

DeHaven, Mrs. Mabel, Olathe, Kans. 

DelChiaro, Norma, Watsonville, Calif. 

Delgado, Gilbert L., Riverside, Calif. 

DeLong, Mrs. Doris M., Riverside, 
Calif. 

DeLozier, Alberta, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Demeza, J. G., Belleville, Canada 

Dempsey, Katie, Talladega, Ala. 

Denise, Sister M. Winifred, Randolph, 
Mass. 

Denis, Taras B., White Plains, N. Y. 

Denno, Bruce, Flint, Mich. . 

deRose, Mrs. Rae M., Rome, N. Y. 

Desrosier, Thomas, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Detmold, George E., Washington, D. C. 

Detweiler, Ada Belle, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Deveney, Mary F., Roxbury, Mass. 

Dever, Mrs. M. M., Talladega, Ala. 

DeVinney, Charles, Vancouver, Wash. 

Devlin, Mrs. Mary, West Trenton, N. J. 

deWitt, Mrs. Jessie R., Rochester, N. ¥. 

Dewey, Mrs. Eleanor B., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dial, Helen, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Dibos, Lucille, New York, N. Y. 

DiCarlo, Dr. Louis M., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dickens, Mrs. Hattie M., Morganton, 
N.C 


Dickson, Wesley G., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Didonato, Lucille F., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dierks, Harriet, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dietrich, Rose I., Flint, Mich. 

Dillard, Connor, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Dillon, Mrs. Florence, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Dillon, Thomas J., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Dionysius, Sister May, Randolph, Mass. 

Dobson, Chester C., Washington, D/C. 

Dobson, Mary, Council ‘Bluffs, Tr 
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Doctor, Powrie V., Washington, D.C. 

Dodd, Hellen, Fulton, Mo. 

Doherty, Mrs. Marion P., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Doherty, Walter J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Domich, Harold J., Washington, D. C. 

Donahoo, Mrs. Macon, Talladega, Ala. 

Donahue, Alice L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Donald, James, Vancouver, B. C 

Donald, Maureen M., Vancouver, B. C. 

Donovan, Margaret, Jacksonville, Il. 

Doolin, Evelyn M., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Dorman, Mrs. Mary Lou, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 

Doty, Ann, Ferndale, Mich. 

Douglas, Albert, Austin, Tex. 

Dowling, Alice, New York, N. Y. 

Downey, Isabel A., Roxbury, Mass. 

Dozier, Justin, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Drake, Mrs. Corinne, Seattle, Wash. 

Drake, Mrs. Elsie, Jackson, Miss. 

Drake, Mrs. Gladys, Dallas, Tex. 

Dreidstadt, Sister Justina, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Drimmelen, Thomas Van, Ogden, Utah 

Drisdale, Mrs. Iva, Baton Rouge, La. 

Dudley, Mrs. Carolyn, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Duffin, Mrs, Sue, Rome, N. Y. 

Duick, Charles, Delavan, Wis. 

Dunlap, Alice, Washington, D.C. 

Dunlap, Mrs. Reba, Staunton, Va. 

Dunn, Mrs. Marie P., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dunn, Mary L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dunn, Perl L., Duluth, Minn. 

Dunn, Ruth, Austin, Tex. 

Durham, Mrs. Katherine, Danville, Ky. 

Dutcher, Lawrence, Rome, N. Y 

Dyer, Lyana, Columbus, Ohio 

Dyer, Watson B., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Dziuba, Joanne, Flint, Mich. 

Dziurzynski, Stanley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dzurick, Russell, Fulton, Mo. 

Eads, Dorothy, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Eads, Mrs. Frances, Little Rock, Ark. 

Eaves, Mrs. Ethel, Austin, Tex. 

Eder, Martha R., Rochester, N. Y. 

Edge, Mrs. Lillie, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Edmondson, Mrs. Hattie, Raleigh, N. C. 
Edmondson, W. R., Raleigh, N. C. 
Edmunds, H. C., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Edwards, Betty M., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Edwards, J. B., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Egan, Ann, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Elise, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Elkins, Earl, Knoxville, Tenn 
Elliott, Mrs. Mabel M., Frederick, Md. 
Elliott, Mrs. Shirley, Dallas, Tex. 
Ellis, Charles A., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
Ellis. Clifford L., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
Fllis, Evan J., Riverside, Calif. 
Elmassian, Nazelia, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Elstad, Leonard M., Washington, D. C. 
Elting, Mrs. Julia, Newark, N. J. 


Ely, Mrs. Mildred S., Hartford, Conn. 
Embrey, James, Olathe, Kans. 
Embrey, Mrs. Roberta, Olathe, Kans. 
Embry, Joan, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Emerick, Aletha G., Riverside, Calif. 
Emerick, Ruth, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Ennis, June, New York, N. Y. 
Epperson, Virgil W., Vancouver, Wash. 
Ephron, ‘Mrs. Clara’ D., Newark, N: J. 
Eriksen, Martin, Great Falls, Mont. 
Eriksen, Mrs. Ruby, Great. Falls, Mont. 
Esterline, Albert C., Faribault, Minn. 
Esterline, Mrs. Lucille, _ Faribault, 
Minn. 
Ewing, Billy, Austin, Tex. 
Evans, Mrs, Blanche, Olathe, Kans. 
Evans, Mrs. Lillian M., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Evans, Mrs. Ruth L., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Evans, Mrs. Vela, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Ewing, Mrs. Mabel, Danville, Ky. 
Eylers, Elizabeth, West Trenton, N. J. 
Eymard, Sister Mary, Randulph, Mass. 
Fair, Mrs. Ellen, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fair, William L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Falk, C. J., Omaha, Nebr. 
Fanches, Sister M., University City, Mo. 
Fandrei, Mimi J., Tulsa, Okla. 
Fant, Louie J., White Plains, N. Y. 
Fariello, Mary Ann, Rochester, N. Y. 
Farmer, Kenneth B., Frederick, Md. 
Farquher, Mrs. Ethel, Fulton, Mo. 
Farquher, Grover C., Fulton, Mo. 
Fauth, Edith M., I’'rederick, Md. 
Fauth, Warren W., Riverside, Calif. 
oY Mrs. Blanche B., Baton Rouge, 


Fergason, Stanley, Olathe, Kans. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Helen D., Rochester, 
N. ¥ 


Fessant, John, Salem, Oreg. 

Fincher, Mrs. R. W., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Fischer, Mrs. Martha K., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Fisher, Mrs. Ida F., Talladega, Ala. 

Fishler, Thomas G., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Fitzpatrick, Sister Bridgetta, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Flahault, Mrs. Judyn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flanagan, Carl W., Romney, W. Va. 

F..ming, Mrs. Nettie G., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Fleming, R. X., Sulphur, Okla. 

Flint, Richard W., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Flister, Sarah, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flood, Mrs. Kathryn, Columbus, Ohio 

Flower, Mrs. Barbara H., Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Floyd, Mrs. Margaret, Santa Fe, N. 
Mx. 

Flynn, William, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Folsom, Mrs. Marion J., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Foltz, Edward, Sulphur, Okla. 

Ford, Mrs. Eugenia, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Forsberg, Elsie, Detroit, Mich. 

Forsyth, Mrs. Winifred J., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Fortune, George J., Cleveland, Ohio 

Fortune, Marian, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Foster, Honora B., Waltham, Mass, 

Foster, Mrs. Janet W., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Foster, Roberta, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Fouts, Mrs. Mildred, Tucson, Ariz. 

Fowler, Amy, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fowler, Carrie, Baton Rouge, La. 

Fowler, Mrs. Kate B., Morganton, N. C. 

Fowler, Robert L., Vancouver, Wash. 

Fowler, Mrs. Shirley, Fert Worth, Tex. 

Fox, Anna R., New York, N. Y. 

Fox, Jesse, Austin, Tex 

Fradin, Wilma, New York, N. Y. 

Francis, Doris H., Washington, D. C. 

Franke, Mrs. Dorothy J., Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

Franks, Marion, Talladega, Ala. 

Fraser, Mrs. Sarah, Berkeley, Calif. 

Frederick, Barry, Gooding, Idaho 

Freeland, Jo Ann, Romney, W. Va. 

Freeman, Mrs. Helen, Jackson, Miss. 

Freeman, Jerome W., Jackson, Miss. 

Frisch, Frances, Jacksonville, Il. 

Frishkorn, Mrs. Susan, Hdgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frisina, Robert D., Washington, D. C. 

Fruewald, Mrs. Elizabeth, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Frye, Mrs. Rubye S., Washington, 
D. C. 

Fulker, Wilbur F., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Fullington, Baronice, Rochester 21, 
N. Y. 

Fusfeld, Dr. Irving, New York, N. Y¥. 

Gaffney, Kathleen M., White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Gahman, Mrs. Ruth L., New York, N. Y. 

Galladay, Mrs. Lucille, Romney, W. Va. 

Gallagher, Bernadette, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Gallagher, Mrs. Geraldine C., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Gollagher, Veronica, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Galligan, Loretta, Baton Rouge, La. 

Gallimore, Ray, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Galloway, James H., Rochester, N. Y. 

Galluzzo, Frank P., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Galluzzo, Mrs. 
Springs, Colo. 

Galvan, John, Berkeley, Calif. 

Garber, Mrs. Nettie Mae, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Gardner, Rosalyn H., Washington, D. C. 

Gardner, Mrs. Sara, Vancouver, Wash. 

Garman, Mary Hill, Salem, Oreg. 

Garner, Mrs. Frances, Chicago, Il. 

Garten Mrs. Lela M., Spartanburg, 


Suzanne, Colorado 
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Garnett, Christopher B., Washington, 
m.:O. 

Garretson, Audrey, Ogden, Utah 

Garretson, Mrs. Carol, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Garretson, Marvin D., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Garrity, Sister Rose Xavier, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Gastman; Carl, Berkeley, Calif. 

Gates, Mrs. Iolla V., Riverside, Calif. 

Gay; Mrs. Ruth, Baton Rouge, La. 

Geasling, Mrs. Alice, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gebhardt, Mrs. Nancy, Mill Neck, N. Y. 

Genetti, Anne M., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Georgiou, Alexandra, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Gerber, Louis, West Trenton, N. J. 

Gerger, Sadie, West Trenton, N. J. 

Germany, Jeremiah, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Gesner, Mrs. Elizabeth, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Getz, Steven B., Berkeley, Calif. 

Ghent, Elsie G., West Hartford, Conn. 

Giangraco, Joseph C., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Gibbish, Mrs. Stella, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gibson, Mrs. Lallie, Little Rock, Ark. 

Giett, Mrs. Ethel M., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Gilchrist, Katherine, Talladega, Ala. 

Gilchrist, Wright, Talladega, Ala. 

Giles, Mrs. Cordelia H., Morganton, 
N.C. 

Giles, Mrs. John R., Talladega, Ala. 

Gill, Mrs. Addie, Baton Rouge, La. 

Gillespie, Mrs. Margaret, Tucson, Ariz. 

Gillett, Mrs. France A., Portland, 
Maine 

Gilligan, Mrs. Elsie, Vancouver, Wash. 

Givens, Elizabeth, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gladden, Louise, Morganton, N. C. 

Glancy, Leonard, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Glawe, Arleen, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Glenn,. Mrs. Marie, Salem, Oreg. 

Glenn, Mrs. May F., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Goble, Mrs. Ruby Murrell, Detroit, Mich. 

Goetter, Miss M. S., Omaha, Nebr. 

Goetzinger, Dr. C. P., Kansas City, 
Kons. 

Goetzinger, Mrs. Rita, Olathe, Kans. 

Goins, Lucy M., Morganton, N. C. 

Golden, May P., New York, N. Y. 

Golden, Nannie, Talladega, Ala. 

Golladay, Loy E., West Hartford, Conn. 

Goodman, Mrs. Isabella Warren, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Goodwin, Mrs. Hazel, Jackson, Miss. 

Goodwin, Will G., Jackson, Miss. 

Gordon, Henrietta R., Washington, 
D. C. 

Gordon, Marjorie, Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Nancy, Staunton, Va. 

Gordon, Mrs. W. G., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Gose, Mrs. Mary B., Staunton, Va. 
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Goudan, Bill, Chicago, Ill. 

Gough, John, Washington, D.C... 

Gould, Mrs. Pearl, New York, N. Y. 

Gover, C. L., Riverside, Calif. 

Grace, John, Austin, Tex. 

Grace, William F., Talladega, Ala. 

Grady, Mrs. Elizabeth, St. Augustine, 
Fla 


Graham, Mrs. Gloria, Staunton, Va. 

Graham, Hallie, St. Augustine, Pla. 

Grainger, Mrs. Nevelyn, Washington, 
D. C. 

Grandia, Mrs. June T., Rochester, N. Y. 

Grant, Margaret J., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Grant, Mary Belle, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Graunke, W. Lloyd, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gray; Arlie L., Baton Rouge, La. 

Gray, Nancy, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Gray, Mrs. Virginia, Jackson, Il. 

— Mrs, Jeannette, Columbus, 

hio. 

Green, Blizabeth, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Green, Harold W., Ogden, Utah 

Green, Mrs. Sylvania, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Greenberg, Bernard L. Washington, 
D. C. 

Greene, Jacqueline, Gooding, Idaho 

Greenlee, Zelma, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Greenmun, Robert M., St. Augustine, 
Fila. 

Greenmun, Mrs. Rosalind, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Greer, Mrs. Deanie, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Greever, Mrs. Gaynelle, Staunton, Va. 

Gremillion, Harvey J., Baton Rouge, La. 

Griffin, Barbara, Rochester, N. Y. 

Griffing, W. T., Sulphur, Okla. 

Griffing, Mrs. Wondell, Sulphur, Okla. 

Griffith, Mrs. Hdra, Olathe, Kans. 

Grinde, Flora M., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Groht, Dr. Mildred A., New York, N. Y. 

Grow, Charles B., Danville, Ky. 

Grow, William H., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Gruber, Barbara, Riverside, Calif. 

Gruenhager, Merlen G., Duluth, Minn. 

Gruss, Betty, Spartansburg, 8S. C. 

Grussing, Mrs. Florence P., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Guenther, Lester, Fulton, Mo. 

Guess, Mrs. Toshiko, White Plains, 
mM. & 

— Mrs. LaVera, Baton Rouge, 


Guilmartin, Mary, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Gulick, Mrs. Almira, West Trenton, 
N. J 


Gulick, Mrs. Mabel, Olathe, Kans. 

Gunderson, Arthur, Chicago, Ill. 

Gunderson, Rosella, Berkeley, Calif. 

Gurrow, Olive G., New York, N. Y. 
Gustafson, Fred, Colorado Springs, 

~ . Colo. 

Gutin, Albert, Frederick, Md. 

Gutin, Mrs. Bernice A., Frederick, Md. 

ee Augusta, Colorado Springs, 

‘olo. 


Hadlock, Stella, Rome, N. Y. 

Haines, Mrs. Margaret, Romney, W. Va. 

Hajna, Mrs. Regina, Rome, N. Y. 

Halberg, David H., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hall, Mrs. Charlotte, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hall, Jonathan, Washington, D. C. 

Hall, L. B., Sulphur, Okla. 

Hall, Lee, New York School for the 
Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 

Hall, Mrs. Loretta, Mill Neck, N. Y. 

Hall, Percival, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Hall, Mrs. Tommy, Sulphur, Okla. 

Haliman, Anna, Olathe, Kans. 

Hamel, Clara A., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Helen, Berkeley, Calif. 

Hammerseister, Frieda, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hammet, Mrs. Raymond, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Hana, Emil, Washington, D. C. 

Hance, Mrs. Agnes, Detroit, Mich. 

Hansen, Plizabeth, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Hansen, Herdis O., Superior, Wis. 

Hansen, Nicolai A., West Trenton, N. J. 

Hanson, Grace, Austin, Tex. 

Hanson, George B., Faribault, Minn. 

Hanson, Mrs. Josephine, Danville, Ky. 

Hanglicek, Elizabeth, New York, N. Y. 

Harbison, Mrs. Bleecker, Morganton, 
N.C. 

Hardacker, Hazel E., Rochester, N. Y. 

Haren, Genevieve, Columbus, Ohio 

Harmon, Mrs. Margaret, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


‘Harms, John, West’ Trenton, N. J. 


Harms, Mrs. Virginia, West Trenton, 
N. J. 
Harper, Marcia, Cave Spring, Ga. 


. Harrell, Hattie, Portland, Oreg. 


Harris, Glenn I., Great Falls, Mont, 


‘Harris, Louise S., Morganton, N. C. 


Harris, Nathan P., Roxbury, Mass. 

Harris, Pauline B., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harrison, Dema, Fulton, Mo. 

Harrison, Duane, Ogden, Utah 

Harrison, Elizabeth, Fulton, Mo. 

Harrison, Lloyd A.,:Fulton, Mo. 

Harrison, Mrs. Maude, Austin, Tex. 

Harrold, Mary D., Romney, W. Va. 

Hartenhoff, Martha, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Hartfelder, Mrs, Shirley, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hartl, William F., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Hartley, Mrs. Minnie M., Jackson, Miss. 

Hartman, Laila, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hartmann, John, West Trenton, N. J. 

Hartwell, Mrs. Mildred, West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Hassell, Jerry, Austin, Tex. 

Hawkins, Mrs. Edythe V., Romney, 
W. Va. 

Hawkins, Glen H., Romney, W. Va. 


‘Hawkins, Joseph A., Jacksonville, Til. 


Hawkins, Mrs. Ranier R., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hawkinson, Ruth ‘V., Faribault, Minn. 

Hayek, Allen J., Gooding, Idaho 

Hayes, Claude, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hayes, Gordon, Salem; Oreg. 

Hayes, Mrs.. Jacquelyn, Salem, Oreg. 

Haynes, Harvey C., Vancouver, Wash. 

Hays, Dorothy, Austin, Tex. 

Healy, Joseph E., Staunton, Va. 

Heatwole, Mrs. Helen, Romney, W. Va. 

Hebert, Azilda, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Heffner, Mrs.-Mdna S., Portland, Maine. 

Heidinger, Virginia A., White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Heiner, Frances, Ogden, Utah 

Heintschel, Barney, Austin, Tex. 

Hellekson, Ruth, Berkeley, Calif. 

Helton, Richard, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Henderson, Malcolm T., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hendricks, Evelyn M.; Romney, W. Va. 

Heney, Margaret E., White Plains, N. Y. 

Hensley, Jack, Austin, Tex. 

Hensley, Mrs. Norma, Austin, Tex. 

Hernandez, Mrs. Marion, Tucson, Ariz. 

Herndon, Mrs. Marguerite, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 

Hester, Marshall S., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Hibbs, Mrs. Nelda H., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Hicks; Doin, Fulton, Mo. 

Higgins, Francis C., Washington, D. C. 

Higgs, Mrs. Mildred, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 

High, H. B., Raleigh, N. C. 

Highland, Sister Mary Lois, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Highnote, Mrs. Emmalee, Cave Spring, 


Ga. 

Hilke, Mrs. Rosemary, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Hill, Mrs. Aline, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hill, Alvin J., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Hill, Edith M., Washington; D. C. 

Hill, Mrs. Leah, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hill, Mrs. M. E., Omaha, Nebr. 

Hill, Mrs. Marie L., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hill, Minnie M., Washington, D.C. ' 

Hill, Pearl, Ogden, Utah ; 

Hill, Mrs. Pearl, Danville, Ky. 

Hill, W. O., Little Rock, Ark. 

Hines, Rudolph, Washington, D. C. 

Hoag, Ralph L.; Tucson, Ariz. 

Hoag, Sister Mary Linus, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Hobard, Marvel, Delavan, Wis. 

Hobbs, Mrs, Cloyal, Dallas, Tex. 

Hodge, Mrs. Hentiie, Raleigh,N.C. 

Hodges, Mrs. Gertrude, Olathe, Kans, ’ 

Hodnik, Joseph, Olathe, Kans. 

Hodock, Irene, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hodson, Hazel, Los-Angeles, Calif. 

Hoemann, Mrs. Shirley A., Edgewood, 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa. ’ 

Hoff, Joel R., Indianapolis, Ind. 


x1 


Hoffman, Loretta A., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hoffmeister, Alfred, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hoffmeyer, Ben B., Morganton, N. C. 

Hoffmeyer, Claude B., Danville, Ky. 

Hoffmeyer, Mrs. Vera B., Morganton, 
N.C. 

Hofsteater, Howard T., Jacksonville, 
Tl. 

Hofsteater, Mrs. Marie, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Hogle, Eugene, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Hogle, Mrs. Lily, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Hogue, Sister Peter Damian, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Holbrook, Eliza, Faribault, Minn. 

Holcomb, Mrs. Marjoriebell, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Holcomb, Roy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Holland, Bernice, Flint, Mich. 

Holley, Minnie, Romney, W. Va. 

Holliday, Milford W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holloman, Mrs. Evelyn H., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holmes, Mrs. Margaret E., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Holt, Jackson C., Staunton, Va. 

Holt, Mrs. Mary Morley, Fulton, Mo. 

Holter, John E., Riverside, Calif. 

Honan, Bernadine, Omaha, Nebr. 

Honeychuck, Sister Francis Louise, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Honeywell, Mrs. Martha M., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hoover, Margaret, 
Okla. 

Hord, W. A., Jr., Morganton, N. C. 

Hornsby, Exa, Austin, Tex. 

Hornsby, Leah, Austin, Tex. 

Horton, Mrs. Mozelle K., Morganton, 
N.C. 

Hosman, Mrs. Mabel, Omaha, Nebr. 

Houchin, Mildred C., Frederick, Md. 

Houchins, Mrs. Josephine, Staunton, 
Va. . 

‘Houston, Mrs. T. E., Baton Rouge, La. 

‘Howard, Mrs. Helen Wise, Cleveland, 

: Ohio 

‘Howard, Mrs. Jack, Talladega, Ala. 

Howell, Mrs. Carl, Talladega, Ala. 

Howell, Mrs. Ona, Staunton, Va. 

|Hoxie, James A., Vancouver, Wash. 

Hoyme, Mrs. Martha, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

_Hritz, Mrs. Ann §., Riverside, Calif. 

.Hubble, Mrs. Grayce, Flint, Mich. 

‘Hudgins, Dr. C. V., Northampton, Mass. 

Hudson, Mrs. Doris, Knoxville, Tenn. 

‘Hudson, Mrs. Helen, St. Augustine, Fla. 

‘Hudson, Mrs. Leura, Sulphur, Okla. . 

‘Hudson, Mrs. Pansy, Olathe, Kans. 

’Huff, Mrs. Anna, Omaha, Nebr. 

Huff, David, Faribault, Minn. 

‘Huff, Kenneth, Omaha, Nebr. 

{Hughes, Grace, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Oklahoma City, 
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Hughes, Mrs. Lena, Rome, N. Y. 
Hughes, Mrs. Willie Ruth, Cave Spring, 
G 


a. 
Humphreys, Mrs. D. R., Austin, Tex. 
Hummel, Alice, New York, N. Y. 

Hunt, Mrs. Norene, Sulphur, Okla. 
Hunziker, Byron E., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Hurd, Uel, Olathe, Kans. 
Hurst, Mrs. W. S., Talladega, Ala. 
Huston, Forrest, Council Bluffs, lowa 
Houchin, Mildred C., Frederick, Md. 
Hutchinson, Frank, Staunton, Va. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Meda, Staunton, Va. 
Hyatt, Mrs. Carolyn, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Igleheart, Mrs. Betty R., Vancouver, 
Wash. 
Igleheart, Elliott H., Vancouver, Wash. 
Imboden, Mrs. Jean, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Ingle, Mrs. Mary Hughes, Fulton, Mo. 
Irvine, Mrs. Demma, Salem, Oreg. 
Irwin, Mrs. Jim Crawford, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 
Isaacs, Ruth, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Israel, Florence D., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Jackson, Eileen, Berkeley, Calif. 
Jackson, Mrs. Helen, Baton Rouge, La. 
Jackson, J. W., Omaha, Nebr. 
Jackson, Mrs. Sara L., Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Jacobs, Leo M., Berkeley, Calif. 
Jacobsen, Elaine, Mill Neck, N. Y. 
Jacobson, Francis C., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
Jaeger, Gene T., Riverside, Calif. 
James, Gilliam M., Vancouver, B. C. 
Jamison, Francis A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jarvis, Mrs. Mae, Vancouver, Wash. 
Jayne, Gladys, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jeanne, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Dora, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Jennings, Albert C., Little Rock, Ark. 
Jennings, Opal, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Jensen, Don, Ogden, Utah 
Jeter, Nan F., Morganton, N. C. 
Joanna, Sister. Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Joehem; Charles:M., West Trenton, N:.J.: 
Johnson, Edwin T., Faribault, Minn. 
Johnson, Franc, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Johnson, Isabel, Tucson, Ariz. 
Johnson, Mrs. L. A., Austin, Tex. 
Johnson, Mrs. Marion P., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Johnson, Mrs. Patricia C., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Jones, Clarence, Rome, N. Y. 
Jones, Earl, Flint, Mich. 
Jones, Mrs. Evelyn, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jones, Mrs. Jessie F., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Jones, Helen Kate, Newark, N. J. 
Jones, Mrs. Lillian R., Baton Rouge, La. 
Jones, Mrs. Marion, Staunton, Va. 
Jones, Richard M., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Jones, Uriel; Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jordan, Edith, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Jordan, Ralph, Berkeley, Calif. 


ee Sister Scholastica, Pittsburgh, 


J oad, Mrs. Rosalind, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Kaiser, Roy, Detroit, Mich. 

Kalal, Mrs. Emelie O., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Kannapelle, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Karus, Mrs. Isabel, Detroit, Mich. 

Kasnitz, Fannie R., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kastel; Oliver, Vancouver, Wash. 

Keating, Edith, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Kebschull, Allen C., Mill Neck, N. Y. 

Keith, Mrs. Virginia M., Jackson, Miss. 

Kelly, Mrs. Lois T., Fulton, Mo. 

a Mary D., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 


Kane, Robert, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Kelly, Mrs. Sally L., Riverside, Calif. 

Kelsey, Mrs. Martha, Delavan, Wis. 

Kenealy, Mary E., Chicago, Ill. 

Kennard, Mrs. Marie, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Kennedy, Eloise, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Mildred S., Portland, 
Oreg. 

Kennedy, Paul T., White Plains, N. Y. 

Kennedy, Richard, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kenny, Virginia A., Roxbury, Mass. 

Kent, Alice, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kent, Margaret S., Frederick, Md. 

Kepler, Adele M., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Kerr, Mrs. Edna M., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Kerr, Thomas, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Keshner, Ethel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kessler, Mrs. Evelyn, Staunton, Va. 

Ketchum, Clyde R., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 

Key, Elizabeth B., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Keys, John W., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Kiehne, Albert, White Plains, N. Y. 

Kilcoyne, Catherine, Olathe, Kans, 

Killebrew, Mrs. Louise, Danville, Ky. 

Killingsworth, Cornelia, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Mrs. Adelaide M., Rochester, 

Kimbro, Kati Ki, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kincaid, Sue, Sulphur, Okla. 

King, Mrs. Jane, St. Augustine, Fla. 

King, Mrs. Nell, Romney, W. Va. 

King, Willa M., Berkeley, Calif. 

King, Mrs. Wilma, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Kingsley, Anna A., Jacksonville, II. 

Kingsolver, Mrs. Lucille, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Kinnaird, Angie, Danville, Ky. 

Kirkham, Mary, Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada 

ar James R., Colorado Springs, 


lo. 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Mildred, Sulphur, 

Okla. 
ee Mrs. Mary H., Morganton, 


Kitchen, Patricia A., Riverside, Calif. 

Klein, J. A., Detroit, Mich, 

Klein, Mrs. Mildred, Sioux Falls, 8. 
Dak 
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Kline, Thomas K., Jacksonville, Il. 
Kludy, Hazel, Flint, Mich. 
Knaizer, Mrs. Beatrice, Chicago, Ill. 
Knochenmus, Mrs. Reana, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 
Knowles, Mrs. Inez B., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 
Knueven, Rita, New York, N. Y. 
Koester, Mrs. Miriam M., Gooding, 
Idaho 
Kolander, Raymond, Great Falls, Mont. 
Konno, Irja K., Washington, D. C. 
Koob, Ethel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kopas, Joseph T., Romney, W. Va. 
Kovach, Joanne, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kowalewski, Felix A., Riverside, Calif. 
Kozier, Mrs. Anna, Fulton, Mo. 
Kozier, Stephen, Fulton, Mo. 
Kraft, Mrs. Dorothy, New York, N. Y. 
Krallman, Esther D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Krehbiel, Mrs. Gertrude, Olathe, Kans. 
Kress, Mrs. Eunice, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Krug, Mrs. Adele J., Washington, D. C. 
Krug, Walter J., Washington, D. C. 
Kubis, John, Morganton, N. C. 
Kubotsu, Teruko, Riverside, Calif. 
Kukleski, Audrian M., Romney, W. Va. 
Kurtz, Mrs. Clara, Fulton, Mo. 
Kuster, Amalia D., Omaha, Nebr. 
Kuster, Mabel, Omaha, Nebr. 
Kypros, Irene, Chicago, Ill. 
Labenske, Mrs. Alta, Austin, Tex. 
Lachenbruch, Mrs. Emogene B., River- 
side, Calif. 
Ladner, Emil, Berkeley, Calif. 
Ladner, Mrs. Mary, Berkeley, Calif. 
LaFountaine, Lewis C., Columbus, Ohio 
Lahn, Nathan, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Lake, Diane, Vancouver, Wash. 
Lamb, Alfred J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lamb, Gladys E., West Hartford, Conn. 
Lambert, P. C., Columbus, Ohio 
on Mrs. Marion, Spartanburg, 
Cc 


Landers,,Addie L., Portland, Maine 
Lane, Dr. Helen S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lane, Kenneth R., Vancouver, Wash. 
Lane, Richard K., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Lang, George M., White Plains, N. Y. 
Lange, Keith, Salem, Oreg. 
Langeley, Mazine Cozart, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Lanham, Mrs. Isabel, Fulton, Mo. 
Lanham, Sylvia, Northampton, Mass. 
Lankford, Mrs. Sibyl, Austin, Tex. 
Laramie, Dora, Ogden, Utah 
Larsen, Harold C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Larsen, Mrs. Martha, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Larson, Herbert, Delavan, Wis. 
Larson, Mrs. Nell R., Jacksonville, Il. 
Larsson, George G., Roxbury, Mass. 
LaRue, Mrs. Mary, Washington, D. C. 
LaRue, Rebecca, Fulton; Mo. 
Lauder, Lorne R., Gooding, Idaho 
Laufer, Mrs. Hazel, Rome, N. Y. 
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Laurand, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 

Laurent, Michel, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Kegpention, Sister, University City, 

0. 

Lauritsen, 
Minn. 

Lauritsen, Wesley, Faribault, Minn. 

Laustrap, Margaret, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Lavin, Mary M., Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 

Lavos, George, Flint, Mich. 

Law, Mrs. Jennie T., Morganton, N. C. 

Law, Mrs. Margaret, Romney, W. Va. 

Lawler, Mrs. Florence H., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lawrence, Mrs. Eleanor H., Newark, 

J 


Mrs. Lareine, Faribault, 


Lawson, Mrs. Ethelyn, Newark, N. J. 

Lawson, Robert, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Leard, Archie F., Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada 

- Louis C., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Leenhouts, Mrs. Mildred K., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Leenhouts, Myron A., Berkeley, Calif. 

Lefkow, Sally, Jacksonville, Il. 

LeFeaux, Mrs. Dorothy, Baton Rouge, 
La 


Leford, Betty, Salem, Oreg. 
LeMieux, Robert, Great Falls, Mont. 
Lennan, Robert K., White Plains, N. Y. 
Leonard, Sister David Mary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Leonard, Mrs. Myrtle H., Birmingham, 
Ala, 
Leone, Arthur, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lesesne, Mrs. Ruth, Austin, Tex. 
Letham, Gladys, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Lewellyn, Carlton T., Staunton, Va. 
Lewis, Mrs. Bertha, Ferndale, Mich. 
Lewis, Harland J., Devils Lake, N. Dak 
Lewis, Mrs. Helen, Staunton, Va. 
Lewis, Lucy A., Riverside, Calif. 
Lidstrand,.Mrs. I. K., Qmaha,. Nebr. 
Lidwine, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Lietke, Mrs. Emily, Detroit, Mich. 
Lilly, Mrs. Kenneth, Little Rock, Ark. 
Lindblom, Elsie M., Portland, Maine 
Lindholm, Toivo A., Riverside, Calif. 
Lindstrand, Mrs. Harriet, Salem, Oreg. 
Lindstrom, Evelyn, Gooding, Idaho 
Linzey, Robert, Staunton, Va. 
Lipsanen, Martha A., Watsonville, Calif. 
Lister, Anna, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Litchfield, Kendall D., White Plains, 


N. Y 
Little, ‘Sister Angelica, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Bethel H., Scranton, Pa. 
Lloyd, Marie, Vancouver, Wash. 
Loe, Elva F., Washington, D. C. 
Long, Mrs. Florence, Romney, W. Va. 
Long. Grace M.,.; New: York. N, Y. 
Lorene, Sister James, University City, 
Mo. 
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Loughran, Rosalin D,,. Riverside, Calif. 

Louise,. Sister Mary Margaret, Ran- 
dolph, Mass. 

Love, Mrs. Marilyn, Austin, Tex. 

Love, Mrs. Sara K., Staunton, Va. 

Lowell, Dr. Edgar, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lowell, Neil F., Portland, Maine 

Lowman; Rex P., Washington, D. C. 

Ludovico, Mrs. Ruth D., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Luebke, Melvin W., Mill Neck, N. Y. 

Lunde, Anders 8., Washington, D. C. 

Lundell, Mrs. Kathleen, New York, N. Y. 

Lusk, Alice, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Lutz, Martha, Fulton, Mo. 

Lux, Frank T., White Plains, N. Y. 

Lyle, Sara P., Frederick, Md. 

Lynch, Mrs. Irene, Great Falls, Mont. 

Lynom, Elizabeth, New York, N. Y. 

Lytle, Hilton, Austin, Tex. 

MacAulay, Mrs. Dorothy M., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

MacDonald, Charles E., Vancouver, B. C. 

MacDonald, Grace, New York, N. Y. 

MacDonald, Nellie, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Mackin, James A., Edgewood, 
burgh, Pa. 

Mackness, Mrs. Carrie, Jacksonville, Ill. 

MacLeod, Mrs. Juanita, Cave Spring, 


Pitts- 


Ga. 
MacPherson, Mrs. Irene, Austin, Tex. 
Maddox, Clare Maxie, Olathe, Kans. 
Maddox, Mildred, Olathe, Kans. 
Madison, Lee J., Danville, Ky. 
Madsen, Agatha, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Madson, Willard J., Baton Rouge, La. 
Magill, Medford W., Baton Rouge, La. 
Magner, Marjorie E., Northampton, 
Mass. 
Magness, James D., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Magoffin, Mrs. Virginia S., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Mahoney, Margaret, New York, N. Y. 
Mahoney, Sister Teresa Vincent, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Mallow, Mrs. Wilda P., Staunton, Va. 
Mangan, Kenneth R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mangan, Thomas, Flint, Mich. 
Manier; Sara, Rockville, Tenn. 
Mannen, Grace M., Omaha, Nebr. 
Mannion, Sister Philomena, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Marcellino, Michael V.,. White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Mariannia, Sister, University City, Mo. 
Marie, Sister Pernadette, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Marie, Sister Michael, Randolph, Mass. 
Mariquita, Sister, Randolph, Mass. 
Marjorie, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Mark, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Marks, Mrs. Mary Jane, Austin, Tex. 
Markstad, Mildred B., Jackson, Miss. 


Marquis, Mrs. Elizabeth A., Spartan- | 
| McCullough,. Mrs. Francelia; Columbus} 


burg, S. C. 
Marra, William, Olathe, Kans. 
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Marriner, Rebecca, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Marsden, Mrs. Betty, Little Rock, Ark. 


| Marsden, Robert C., Little Rock, Ark. 1 


Marshall, Alfred B., Danville, Ky: 


| Marshall, Charles C., Jacksonville, Ill. 


Marshall, Emma R., Omaha, Nebr. 
Marshall, Erwin W., Berkeley, Calif. 
Marshall, Mrs. Margaret, Danville, Ky. 
Marshall, Marvin, Faribault, Minn. 
Marshall, Zoe, Jacksonville, I1l. 
Martin, Mrs. Carson, Romney, W. Va. 
Martin, Mrs. Louise, Rome, N. Y. 
Martin, Mrs. Martha, Romney, W. Va. 
Marty, John, Council Bluffs, lowa 
Massey, Leslie, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Massey, O. J., Austin, Tex. 
Masten, Mrs. Irving, New York, N. Y. 
Matchitt, Marion H., Faribault, Minn. 
Mathews, Mrs. Emma E., Faribault, 
Minn 
cena, Mrs. Nelda’ E., Morganton, 
a 
Mayers, Mrs. Caroline L., Salem, Oreg. 
Mayers, Lewis M., Salem, Oreg. 
Mayes, Mrs. J ulia, Flint, Mich. 
Mayfield, R. E., Morganton, N. ©. 
Mayhew, Mrs. Betty, Romney, W. Va. 
Maynard, Mary, Berkeley, Calif. 
Mays, Mrs. Laura F., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Mays, Mrs. E. M., Austin, Tex.: | 
McAdams, Jay C., Austin, Tex. 
McAdams, R. M., Morganton, N. C. 
McAfee, Alice, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McAfee, Sister Mary Ann, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
McAlister, Chetwynd H., Honolulu, 
~ eh 
McArtor, Sheldon, Berkeley, Calif. 
McBride, E. A., Talladega, Ala... 
McBride, Mrs. Junnelle, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
MeCabe, Mrs. Laura, New York; N. Y. 
McCain, Bertha, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
McCandless,, Mrs. Ella B., s acksonj 
Miss. 
McCandless, John W., Sasteute Miss. 
McCanne, Mrs. Mary D.,, Edgewood; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McCarty, Edris, Kansas City, Kans. 
McCauley, Elizabeth M., Roxbury; Mass, 
McClanahan, Rosalie, Fulton, Mo. 
McClung, Mrs. Frances, Danville; Ky. 
MeClure, William J., Knoxville, Fenn. 
McComb; Patricia, Detroit, Mich. 
McConnell, Eugene. B.,; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
McConnell, Mrs. Iva Ji, Council, Bluffs, 
Iowa 
McConnell, William Ji, Austin, Tex. 
McCreight, Mrs, Annabelle H., Morgan- 
ton, N.C. 


| McCreight, John By, ieerutunien, Nui Gi 
‘ McCullough, Mrs. Bvelyn, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 


Ohio 
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McDaniel, Mrs., Bill, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. : 

McDermott, Jo Anne, Newark, N. J. 

McDermott,. Julie, Spantanburg, 8. C. 

McDonald, Mrs. Mildred, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

McDonough, Patria R., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

McDuffie, Joseph, Spartanburg, S. C. 

McDowell, Floyd J., Great Falls, Mont. 

McDowell, Mrs. Viola, Great Falls, 
Mont, 

McGann, J..D., Watertown, Mass. 

McGarry, David A., Riverside, Calif. 

McGill, D. G., Austin, Tex. 

McGill, Mrs. Dorothy K., Vancouver, 
Wash... 

McGill, John B., West Hartford, Conn, 

McGrath, Patrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McGrory, Sister Florita, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McTsaac, Gladys, Boston, Mass. 

McKeon, Mrs. Ethel P., Salem, Oreg. 

McKeon, James, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

McKinnon, Mrs, Margaret, Sulphur, 
Okla. 

McKissock, Mrs. Dorothy, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McLaughlin, ,. Hazel, Bluffs, 

_ Jowa ; 

McLiniden, Sister Marie Antonia, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

McManamy, Maurine, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

MeMichen, Viola, Cave Spring, Ga. 

MeMillan, Cara L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

McMullan, Bernice, Baton Rouge, La. 

McPherson, Hazel, Fulton, Mo. 

McPherson, Mrs. La Pearl M., Gooding, 
Idaho 

McPherson, 
Tenn. 

MeQuade, Naomi, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McQueen, Ruth, Fulton, Mo. 

McVey, Eileen, Baton Rouge, La. 

Mead, Jack H., New Orleans, La. 

Mechlin, Mrs. Zella, Columbus, Ohio 

Medlock, .Mrs. Hilda, Little Rock, Ark. 

Meeks, Mrs. Frances M., Birmingham, 


Council 


Mrs. Lillian, Knoxville, 


Meeks, James E., Riverside, Calif. 
Mehl, Albert F., Morganton, N. C. 
Mellinger, Anna, Tucson, Ariz. 
Melton, Mrs. Anna S., Morganton, N. C. 
Melton, Mrs. Joyce, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Mencke; Eugene O., Mill Neek, N.. ¥. 
Menson, Stanley, Riverside, Calif, 
Merilla, Arthur, Morganton, N. C. 
Merklin, Arthur, Fulton, Mo. 
Merricks, John M., Washington, D. C. 
Meyer, Hannah C., Washington, D. C, 
Meyers, Sister Edna Marie, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, f 
Michalee, Margot M., Riverside, Ill. 
Middleton, Isla, Jackson, Miss, 
Milburn, Wanda .0., Iowa City; Iowa 
Miles, Lottie, Knoxville, Tenn. - — 
Miller, Clarence, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Miller, Mrs. Emma Rose, Honolulu, 
T. H. 

Miller, Mrs. Gertrude, Olathe, Kans, 

Miller, June, Kansas City, Kans. 

Miller, Kenneth W., Vancouver, Wash. 

Miller, Lillian, Danville, Ky. 

Miller, Mabel F., Northhampton, Mass. 

Miller, Mrs. Peggy L., Romney, W. Va. 

Milligan, William, Austin, Tex. 

Mills, Mrs. Leah, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mills, Mrs. Mary M., West Trenton, N. J. 

Minor, Mrs. Mary, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Minor, Miller, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Minto, Henry, Vancouver, B. C. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Betty S., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Dorothy B., Morganton, 
N.C 


Mitchell, Mrs. Peggy, Austin, Tex. 

Mog, Hubertine M., Riverside, Calif. 

Monaghan, Mrs. Alice, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mona, Dolores C., White Plains, N. Y. 

Montague, Mrs. Harriet, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Montgomery, 
Spring, Ga. 

Moore, Leander, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Moore, Louise, Raleigh, N. C. 

Moore, Lucy M., East Lansing, Mich. 

Moore, Ruby, Baton Rouge, La. 

Moore, Mrs. Ruth, Fulton, Mo. 

Mooring, Mrs. Dorothy P., Frederick, 
Md. 

Morita, Haruo, Vancouver, Wash. 

Morrison, Mrs. Edith, Danville, Ky. 

Morrison, Mrs. Lucille, Tucson, Ariz. 

Mortis, Mrs, Marjorie, Rome, N. Y. 

Mossel, Max, Fulton, Mo. 

Mottet, Gertrude B., Shreveport, La. 

Moursund, Mrs. Geraldine, Austin, Tex. 

Motley, Susan, Fulton, Mo, 

Mourer, Delilah, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Mudgett, David, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mudgett, Mrs. Grace, Jacksonville, Il. 

Mulcahy, Grace M., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muldoon, Mary E., Roxbury, Mass. 

Mulholland, Ann, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mulholland, Sister Leocadia, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mundinger, Ada, Detroit, Mich. 

Munson, Joan, New York, N. Y. 

Murphy, Anna, Tucson, Ariz. 

Murphy, Francis C., Washington, D. C. 

Murphy, Mrs. Joyce, Sulphur, Okla. 

Murray, Mrs. Mildred F., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Muse, Helen, Taylor Center, Mich. 

Musmanno, Madeline F., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Muyskens, Mrs. Thelma F., Salem, Oreg. 

Myers, Helen, Berkeley, Calif. 

Myers, Mrs. Whelma, Baton Rouge; La. 

Myklebust, Arthur §., Sioux. Falls, 
S, Dak. 4 

Mypehart. Dr. Helmer R., Evanston, 


Mrs. Edythe D., Cave 
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.Nash, Ellen, New York, N..Y. 

Neas, Jack, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Neesam, Ralph, Berkeley, Calif. 

Nelson, Jayne V., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ness, Agnes Dick, New York, N. Y. 

Nelson, Mrs. Helen M., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nelson, Irene, Talladega, Ala. 

Nelson, Mrs. Louise, Raleigh. N. C. 

Netusil, Anton, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Neumann, Donald, Tucson, Ariz. 

Newbrough, Betty, Berkeley, Calif. 

Newhall, Mrs. Evelyn, West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Newkirk, June, Tucson, Ariz. 

Newman, Lawrence R., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Newsome, Mrs. Donna, Knoxville, Tenn, 

Newton, Mrs. Candace A., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Nichols, Alice, Rome, N. Y. 

Nichols, Mrs. Martha C., Tulsa, Okla. 

Niehaus, Betty Lou, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Niiler, Kersti, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Nilson, Roy F., Columbus, Ohio 
Noble, L. E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Noble, Margaret, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nolan, Sister Alice Elizabeth, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Nomeland, Emery T., Romney, W. Va. 
Norton, Helen R., Washington, D. C. 
Norton, Kenneth, Sulphur, Okla. 
Norris, Mrs. Mamie, Olathe, Kans. 
Nortz, Naomi B., Vancouver, Wash. 
Norwood, Malcolm J., Romney, W. Va. 
Nugent, Nicholas J., Rochester, N. Y. 
Numbers, Mary E., Northampton, Mass. 
Nunnelley, Josephine, Danville, Ky. 
Nurk, Mrs. Maude, Mill Neck, N. Y. 
Nutte, Houston, Little Rock, Ark. 
Ockay, Mrs. Margaret, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
eae Hannah, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 


Oehier, Phoebe, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 


Ocischlager, Robert E., Faribault, Minn. 
Offill, Mrs. Elinor B., "Wdgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Offutt, Elizabeth, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oftedal, Agnes H., Washington, D. C. 
Oha, Norma L., St. Augustine, Fla. 
O’Halloran, Dorothy M., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 
Ohlinger, Betty P., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Olmstead, Mrs. Pauline, New York, N. Y. 
Olson, Christine, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Olson, John, Austin, Tex. 
Olson, Josephine, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Oswald, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
wo ne Mrs. Bridjit, Vancouver, 
O’Connor, Clarence D., New York, N. Y. 
O’Connor, Mrs. Helen, New York, N. Y. 
O’Neal, M. E. (Miss), Battleboro, Vt. 
O'Neill, Maryln A., Honolulu, T. H. 


O'Neill, Veronica, New York, N. Y. 
Orenbaum, Ruth, Little Rock, Ark. 
Orman, Mrs. Doris B., Jacksonville, Ill, 
Orman, James N., Jacksonville, Il. 
O’Rourke, Terrence J., Morganton, N. C. 
O’Shields, Florence J., Spartanburg, 
S.C. 
Osborne, Margaret A., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
Osburn, Nona L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Osley, Laurence, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ostern, Beatrice, New York, N. Y. 
O’Toole, Mrs. Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Overbeek, Mgr. Dr. Joh C. Van, Sint 
Michielsgestel (The Netherlands) 
Owens, Mrs. M. R., Little Rock, Ark. 
Oxford, John T., Morganton, N. C. 
Padden, Donald A., Washington, D. C. 
Painter, Aubrey, Staunton, Va. 
Painter, Mrs. Claire S., Salem, Oreg. 
Panara, Robert F., Washington, D. C. 
Pancake, Ann, Romney, W. Va. 
Pancake, Edith, Romney, W. Va. 
Pancake, Virginia, Romney, W. Va. 
Panok, James, Chicago, IIl. 
Panzer, August, Romney, W. Va. 
Papalia, Anthony, Arizona 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Parish, Marline, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Park, Mrs. Dorothy, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Parker, Samuel S., Jackson, Miss. 
Parker, Mary, Columbus, Ohio 
Parker, Seymour, New York, N. Y¥. 
Parks, Mrs. Fern, Olathe, Kans. 
Parks, Lloyd R., Olathe, Kans. 
Parks, Roy G., Little Rock, Ark. 
Parson, Venetia C., New York, N. Y. 
Partridge, Margaret J., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Parvulescu, Antares, Washington, D. C. 
Pascaretta, Sister Marie Gerard, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
PRT es Sister M., University City, 
0. 
Patrie, Stanley A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Patten, Helen T., Boston, Mass. 
Patterson, Dorothy, Olathe, Kans. 
Patterson, Mrs. Edith, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 
Patton, Mrs. Gordon Mary, Morganton, 
N. C 


school, 


Patton, John §S., Baton Rouge, La. 

Patton, Livingston, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Patton, Mrs. Mary C., Morganton, N. C. 

Patton, Roy K., Talladega, Ala. 

Paul, Jeanne M., Riverside, Calif. 

Paxton, Fannie, Staunton, Va. 

Paxson, Grace E., Riverside, Calif. 

Payne, Mrs. Lucy, Fulton, Mo. 

Peacock, Leonard, Columbus, Ohio 

Pearce, Jane T., New York, N. Y. 

Pearce, Mrs. Mary French, Fulton, Mo. 

Pearre, C. E., Fulton, Mo. 

Pearson, Lucille, Portland, Maine 

Peck, Bill J., Salem, Oreg. 

Peck, Mrs. Marian, Salem, Oreg. 
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Peevy, Mrs. Vivian, Austin, Tex. 
Pehe, Priscilla, Northampton, Mass. 
Pellicci, Luzio, White Plains, N. Y. 
Pelser, Anna, West Hartford, Conn. 
Pendell, Lucille H., Washington, D. C. 
Pepe, Joseph, Riverside, Calif. 
Peters, Mrs. Mary E., Jackson, Miss. 
Peters, William C., Riverside, Calif. 
Petersen, Arvilla, ‘Staunton, Va. 
Peterson, Donald O., Washington, D. C. 
Peterson, Inez, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Peterson, John S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Peterson, Paul C., West Hartford, Conn. 
Peterson, Martha M., Faribault, Minn. 
Peterson, Mathilda, Faribault, Minn. 
Peterson, Nicholas, Omaha, Nebr. 
Petmacky, Ben, Austin, Tex. 
Petteys, Mrs. Elizabeth, Faribault, 
Minn. 
aa Mrs. Phyllis T., Spartanburg, 


8. C. 
Pettit, Beverly Jean, Faribault, Minn. 
Pharr, Marian, Austin, Tex. 
Phelps, Farn, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Philips, Mrs. Katherine, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Phillips, Mrs. Annie L., Morganton, 
N.C 


Phillips, Ben, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Phillips, Betty L., White Plains, N. Y. 

Phillips, Francis T., Newark, N. J. 

Phillips, Lena May, Portland, Oreg. 

Phillips, Richard M., Washington, D. C. 

Phillips, William D., White Plains, N. Y. 

Pickett, Mrs. Dorothy, Flint, Mich. 

Pihlstrom, Mrs. Eunice W., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Pilsums, Leonids, Staunton, Va. 

Piskos, James, Little Rock, Ark. 

Piskos, Mrs. Pauline, Little Rock, Ark. 

Plaster, Mrs. Marguerite C., Morganton, 
N.C. 

Plummer, Richard L., Portland, Maine 

Poole, Mrs. Norma C., Faribault, Minn. 

Pope, A. W., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Popham, Mrs. Bettie, Austin, Tex. 

Poppink, Mrs. Rhea N., Rochester, N. Y. 

Porter, Van C., Jackson, Miss. 

meer Mrs. Annie R., Spartanburg, 


Poss, Bert, Austin, Tex. 

Poulos, Thomas H., Flint, Mich. 
Powell, Eleanor, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Powell, Mrs. Mae, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Powell, Mary G., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Powers, Charles D., Little Rock, Ark. 
Prall, Josephine, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Pratt, Mrs. Inez E., Baton Rouge, La. 
Priebe, Wesley, Tucson, Ariz, 

Price, Anna Mae, Kansas City, Mo. 
Price, Mrs. Georgia, Sulphur, Okla. 
Prichard, Doris, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Priest, Edward K., Rome; N. Y, 
Propp, George, Omaha, Nebr. 

Pruff, Mrs. Dorothy, Berkeley, Calif. 
Puccetti, Frank, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Purcell, Edythe, Berkeley, Calif. 
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British Co- 


Pym, John, 
lumbia 
Quick, Marian, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 

P 


Vancouver, 


a. 
Quigley, Howard M., Faribault, Minn. 
Quinn, Mrs. Levere 8., Riverside, Calif. 
Quinn, Mrs. Marguerite E., Frederick, 
Md. 
Quinn, Sarah E., Frederick, Md. 
Radcliffe, Edith H., Frederick, Md. 
Rafferty, Dwight, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Rahmlow, Howard H., Riverside, Calif. 
Railing, Samuel M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rakow, Pierre J., West Hartford, Conn. 
Ramger, Mrs. Catherine, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Ramger, Harold, Berkeley, Calif. 
Randall, James D., Baton Rouge, La. 
Randall, Mrs. Peggy, Baton Rouge, La. 
Raney, Kate Davis, Omaha, Nebr. 
Rankin, Ada, Great Falls, Mont. 
Rankin, Mrs. Barbara, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Rankin, Carl E., Washington, D.C. 
Rankin, Linnie, Salem, Oreg. 
Ransdell, William, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Raphael, Mrs. Agnes, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Ratcliffe, Jane, Rome, N. Y. 
Ravell, Donald, Detroit, Mich. 
Ravn, Alden, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Ravn, Mrs. Caroline, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Rawlings, Charles G., Rome, N. Y. 
Rawlings, Mrs. Geraldine, Rome, N. Y. 
Ray, Max, Baton Rouge, La. 
Raykow, Mrs, Lillian, West Hortford, 
Conn. 
Reay, Edward W., Gooding, Idaho 
Reade, Mrs. Alta, Omaha, Nebr. 
Rebal, Frank, Romney, W. Va. 
Reed, Hilma, Little Rock, Ark. 
Reed, Mrs. Nell D., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Reed, Richard, Fulton, Mo. 
Reeder, Dwight, Newark, N. J. 
Reeves, Rena, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Reid, Harry W., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Reid, Mrs. Josephine, Fulton, Mo. 
Reid, Mrs. Marion C., Danville, Ky: 
Reid, Mrs. Myrtle, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 
nee Henry J., St. Augustine, 
la. 
Reitz, Mrs. Lydia, Olathe, Kans. 
Renner, William A., White Plains, N. Y. 
na Ore at Mrs. Nina, Indianapolis, 
nd. 
Rescigno, Louis J., Rochester, N. Y. 
Restenate. Sister M., C. S. J., Randolph, 


Saree Theresa, New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Mrs. Henrietta B., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

a Mrs. Millicent, Santa Fe, 

Mex 
Rhian, Mrs. Ellen W., Frederick, Md. 
Rhoades, Sidney, Colorado Springs, 
0. 
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Rhodes, E. R., Sulphur, Okla. 

Rice, Mrs. Ferne, Salem, Oreg. 

Richardson, Mrs. Bertha E., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Richardson, Mrs. Betty M., Salem, Oreg. 

Rickaby, James A., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

~~ Mrs. Augusta K., Shreveport, 


Riser, Catherine, Talladega, Ala. 

Ritzert, Sister Rose Gertrude, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Roach, Mrs. Mildred, Little Rock, Ark. 

Roach, Dr. Robert E., Birmingham, Ala.. 

Roake, Mrs. Shermalee H., Salem, Oreg. 

Roberts, Corrinne R., West Trenton, 


N. J. 
Robey, Ruth, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Robinson, Edna V., Washington, D. C. 
Robinson, Julia, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Robinson, Louise, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
Robinson, Mary, Berkeley, Calif. 
Rockwell, Walter, West Hartford, Conn. 
Rodrigue, Mrs. Bessie C., Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Rodriquez, Raymond, Austin, Tex. 
Rogers, Barbara E., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Rogers, Mrs. Bonnie, Austin, Tex. 
Rogers, Will, Austin, Tex. 
Rogerson, Harl, Tucson, Ariz. 
Rolshouse, Theresa, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Rood, Marvin §., Romney, W. Va. 
Rose, Sister Anna, University City, Mo. 
Rosen, Alex, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Rosen, Irvin T., Staunton, Va. 
Rosen, Mrs. Ruth, Staunton, Va. 
Rosenstein, Hdith N., Roxbury, Mass. 
Rosser, Virginia, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ross, Mary, Olathe, Kans. 
Rotha, Charline T., Morganton, N. C. 
Roth, Stanley D., Olathe, Kans. 
Rotter, Paul, New York, N. Y. 
Royster, James F., Danville, Ky. 
Royster, Mrs. Margaret, Danville, Ky. 
Ruebel, Meribah, Council Bluffs, lowa 
Ruhl, Benjamin L., Baton Rouge, La. 
Rupert, Stanford W., Gooding, Idaho 
Rush, Mrs. Anna L., Riverside, Calif. 
Russel, Mrs. Jerome, Tucson, Ariz. 
Russell, Oscar G., Washington, D. C. 
Ryan, Genevieve, New York, N. Y. 
Samoore, Mrs. Rhoda, Jacksonville, Ill. 
— Mrs. Norman, West Trenton, 


Sanders, Keyes D., Portland, Maine 

Sandberg, Mrs. Mabel W., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sanders, Frank O., Fulton, Mo. 

Sanders, Lee C., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sanders, Mrs. Marion P., Portland,’ | 
Maine 

Saunders, Nida, La Crosse, Wis. 

Saunders, Truitt, Austin, Tex. 

Sandin, Mrs. Mabel, Fulton, Mo. 

Santarossa, Erna, Indianapolis, Ind. 


|| Satter, Mrs. Edna; Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
i} Sauer, Mrs. Nan, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Saunders, Robert H., St. Augustine, Fla. 


‘| Sauser, Letitia, Faribault, Minn. 


Savage, Julia W., Portland, Maine 
Savell, Mrs. Mildred S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Saxe, Mrs. Beulah, Délavan, Wis. 
Scanlong, Mrs. Nelle, Rommey, W. Va. 
Scarvie, Norman G., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
Schaffer, Barbara, New York, N. Y. 
wate Mrs. Virginia, Little Rock, 
rk 
1g Mrs. Barbara, Rochester, 


senita, “Mrs. Adelaide, Salem, Oreg. 

Schneider, Mrs. Nadine N., Riverside, 
Calif. 

ae ee Florence, West Trenton, 


Schowe, Ben, Columbus, Ohio 


|| Schuman, Mrs. Connie, Riverside, Calif. 


Schunhoff, Dr. Hugo F., Romney, W. Va. 
“aot Mrs. Freda, Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Scofield, Harry, Columbus, Ohio 
Scouten, Edward L., Washington, D. C. 
Seiz, Frances T., Detroit, Mich. 
Severance, Joe, Gooding, Idaho 
Sewell, Mrs. Ila S., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Scherlie, Martha, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Schmidt, Mary, Fulton, Mo. 
Schoenfeld, Judith, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Schoppert, Thelma, Frederick, Md. 
Schroeder, Elsa, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada 
Schweppe, Lois, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Scott, Edward W., Jacksonville, Il. 


| Scott, Kathleen B., West Hartford, 


Conn. 


Seott, Mrs. Blizabeth V., St. Augustine, 


Fila. 
| Scruggs, B. Q., Talladega, Ala. 
|| Seal, Albert G., Baton Rouge, La. 


Seal, Mrs. Wilma, Baton Rouge, La. 
Seaman, Mrs. Imogene, Colonia, N. J. 
Searight, Mary Belle, Austin, Tex. 
Seeger, Julius, Austin, Tex. 
Seeger, Mrs. Ruth, Austin, Tex. 
Seliner, Hubert, Berkeley, Calif. 
Sexton, Clint C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Shahan, Polly, Washington, D. C. 
eet Mrs. BHlfrieda, Romney,,. 
. Va. 


'| Shannon, Mrs. Mabel H., Jackson, Miss. 


Sheahan, Mary, New York, N. Y. 
|| Sheathelm, Wayne, Flint, Mich. 


| Sheehan, Mrs. Alma, Staunton, Va. 
| Sheiry, Mrs. Lillian, Omaha, Nebr. 


Sheligrain; Hvelyn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| Shelnutt, Quitman ¥., Cave Springs, Ga. 


Sheppard, Mrs. Sallie N., Morganton, 


| Sheridan, Donald B., Salem, Oreg. 
| Sherrill, Wilson, Morganton, N: C. 
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Shibley, Luther -C., Little Rock, Ark. 
Shinpaugh, Joe R., Jr., Staunton, Va. 
Shirley, Oscar, West Hartford, Conn, 
Shipley, Mrs. Carolyn, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Shipman, Eldon H., Romney, W. Va. 
Shipman, John,.Baton Rouge, La. 
‘Short, Mrs. Harriet, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Hte 
Shouse, William, Jacksonville, Il. 
Siddall, Frank, West Trenton, N. J. 
Siders, Bruce R., Flint, Mich. 
Siefe, Mrs. Iva N., Riverside, Calif. 
Siger, Leonard, Washington, D. C. 
Simon, Rev. Don E., Mill Neck, N. Y. 
Simon, Mrs. Leota, Omaha, Nebr. 
Simone, Sister Rose Cecilia, Pittsburgh, 
P 


a. 

Sims, Ruth L., Talladega, Ala. 

Simpson, William M., Morganton, N. C 

Sinclair, Mrs, Peggy P., Salem, Oreg. 

Sinclair, Robert A., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada 

Singleton, Mrs. C. M., Austin, Tex. 

Sinn, Mrs. Nyra B., Frederick, Md. 

Sipherd, Mrs. Christine, Empire, Calif. 

Shenehon, Mrs. Patricia L., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Sisson, Dean, Gooding, Idaho 

Skidmore, Mrs. Louise, Gooding, Idaho 

Sladek, Frank, Tucson, Ariz. 

Slater, Frank M., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Slover, Mrs. Helen, Sulphur, Okla. 

Slinde, Nancy, Rochester, N. Y. 

Smallwood, Dorothy B., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Smith, Mrs. Ada, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Smith, Mrs. Anette C., Salem, Oreg. 

Smith, Mrs. Anna, West Trenton, N. J. 

Smith, Carl F,, Devil’s Lake, N. Dak. 

Smith, Christopher G., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Smith, Mrs. BE. A., Austin, Tex. 

Smith, Mrs. Ernestine, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Smith, Georgina E., Rochester, N. Y. 

Smith, Mrs, Ina J., Salem, Oreg. 

Smith, James M., Little Rock, Ark. 

Smith, Jess M., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Smith, Mrs. Martha B., Little Rock, Ark. 

— Mrs. Maude H., Spartanburg, 

Smith, Meredith, Newark, N. J. 

Smith, Myrtle R., Highland, Ohio 

Smith, Nikki, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Smith, Mrs. Helen Nyhus, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Smith, Mrs. Patsy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Smith, Robert, Austin, Tex. 

Smith, Walter F., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Snell, Mrs. Mary Vance, Talladega, Ala. 

Snider, Mrs. Maureen, Little Rock, Ark. 

Snow, Mrs. Priscilla A. F., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Solano, Mrs. Agnes, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Solheim, Esther D., Riverside, Calif. 

Sommer, Clarence E., Faribault, Minn. 


xxx 


‘Sommer, Mrs, Elizabeth B., Faribault, 
M 


inn. 


‘Sorensen, Mrs. Barbara, Berkeley, Calif. 


Sorrells, Elizabeth M., Omaha, Nebr. 


‘Sorrells, Gertrude, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Sowell, Mrs. Luda B., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Sparks, Fred L., Jr., Rome, N. Y. 

Sparks, Mrs; Hazelene C., Rome, N. Y. 
Spear, Mrs. Erma Lee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘Spector, Harold, West Trenton, N. J. 


Spector, Leon, West Trenton, N. J. 
Spector, Mrs. Thelma, West Trenton, 
N. J. 


Spellman, Mrs. Hlizabeth, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Spellman, John F., Faribault, Minn. 

Spence, Mrs. Theresa, Romney, W. Va. 

Sperling, Mrs. Myrna, Vancouver, Wash. 

Spezza, Arthur J., Vancouver, Wash. 

Spiegel, Joseph, New York, N. Y. 

Spindt, Mrs. Paul, Tucson, Ariz. 

Spink, James, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Sprague, Mrs. Beatrice P., Rochester, 
N. ¥. 

Spurrier, Mrs. Laura, Berkeley, Calif. 

Squire, Melvin L., Jackson, Miss. 

Srnka, John A., Berkeley, Calif. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 


the Deaf. 
ARTICLE II, Opsects 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
uctually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif. : 

“Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for improvement, making 
results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and sometimes 
actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely different 
treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 

“Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America com- 
mends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to inelude all known 
methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the education 
of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action and work at the 
same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an object common to all. 

“Resowed, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor: 
Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test be made and 
that those who are found to have a sufficient hearing to distinguish sound shall 
be instructed orally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERS 


Seorton 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Src. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 
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Sec. 4. Bach person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of $2 
and annual dues of $1, but the payment of the initiation fee may be waived by the 
executive committee. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
registered at each regular meeting. 

Sec. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
oa payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
0 k 

Sec. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who will 
receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are for- 
feited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected by 
ballot a president, first vice president, second vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
and three directors, and the immediate past president, these nine persons forming 
the standing executive committee of the convention. They shall continue in of- 
fice until their successors are elected, and shall have power to fill vacancies oc- 
curring in their body between general meetings. 

Src. 2. There shall be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the associa- 
tion nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section on supervision, 
one for a section on preschool and kindergarten, one for speech development, one 
for auricular training and rhythm, one for curriculum content, one for vocational 
training and art, one for health and physical education, one for social and 
character training, and one for a section on publication. Before the adjourn- 
ment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the leader of each 
section shall report to the executive committee for confirmation nominations of a 
chairman and additional members, not to exceed four, to serve on such committee. 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of such 
bylaws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of the 
association in regular standing. 

Src. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


Section 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Src. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

Src. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 4 months in advance 
and notice of local meetings at least 2 months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to a constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited active 
members of the Fourteenth Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their mem- 
bership fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he 
shall have been elected. 
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ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and bequeath 
to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promotion of the 
cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing executive 
committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, and “subject 
to the following conditions, to wit:”. 





INTERPRETERS 


Mr. Kenneth F. Huff, assistant superintendent, Nebraska School, Omaha, 
chairman 


Mrs. Alma Alexander, Tennessee 

Mr. Lloyd Ambrosen, Maryland 

Mr. Archer P. Bardes, Alabama 

Mr. Robert Baughman, Kentucky 

Mrs. Mary B. Bell, Georgia 

Miss Elizabeth Benson, Gallaudet Col- 
lege 

Miss Mary A. Benson, Maryland 

Mr. Melvin H. Brasel, Arkansas 

Mr. John L. Caple, Georgia 

Mr. H. T. Christian, Nebraska 

Mrs. William L., Fair, Indiana 

Mr. Louie J. Fant, New York (White 
Plains) 

Mr. Charles B. Grow, Kentucky 

Mr. Marshall Hester, New Mexico 

Mr. Ralph P. Hoag, Arizona 

Mr. Ben Hoffmeyer, North Carolina 

Mrs. Doris Hudson, Tennessee 

Mr. Kenneth F. Huff, Nebraska 

Mrs. Lillian R. Jones, Louisiana 

Mr. Richard K. Lane, Florida 


Dr. Madison J. Lee, Kentucky 

Miss Maxie Maddox, Kansas 

Miss Mildred Maddox, Kansas 

Miss Anna Murphy, Arizona 

Mr. E. LeRoy Noble, California (Berk- 
eley ) 

Mr. Lloyd R. Parks, Kansas 

Mr. Roy G. Parks, Arkansas 

Mr. Ben Phillips, Tennessee 

Mr. Stanley D. Roth, Kansas 

Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, West Virginia 

Miss Polly Shahan, Kendall School 

Mr. Eldon E. Shipman, West Virginia 

Mr. John 8S. Shipman, Louisiana 

Mr. Fred L. Sparks, New York (Rome) 

Mr. Armin G. Turechek, California 
(Riverside) 

Mr. John M. Wallace, Florida 

Mr. Joseph P. Youngs, Kendall School 

Mrs. Joseph P. Youngs, District of Co- 
lumbia 





REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


THIRTY-EIGHTH REGULAR MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, HELD 
AT THE TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN., JUNE 23-28, 1957 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23, 1957 
REGISTRATION * 
10 a.m—6 p. m., Library, Administration Building 
OPENING SESSION 


Main Auditorium, 8 p.m. 


Presiding: Mr. James H. Galloway, president. 
Invocation: Dr. Robert H. Duncan, pastor, Church Street Methodist Church. 
God Bless America (audience join in chorus) : Mr. Henry C, Hdmunds, prin- 
cipal, Negro department, Tennessee School. 
In signs: Mrs. Norman Brown, Indiana School, Indianapolis. 
Pianist: Miss Gladys Jayne, supervising teacher, Tennessee School. 


Introduction of officers and platform guests: Dr. Ethel A. Poore, former 
president of the convention and former superintendent, Tennessee School. 

Address of welcome: Mr. William J. McClure, superintendent, Tennessee 
School. 

Greetings from the State of Tennessee: Dr. Quill E. Cope, commissioner of 
education, and chairman, State board of education. 

Keynote address: How To Be a Cobalt Bomb—Dr. Andrew W. Holt, vice presi- 
dent, University of Tennessee, and former president, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Announcements: William J. McClure. 

Reception: Front campus. 

Music: The Jerry Collins Trio. ; 

Interpreters; Mr. Ambrosen, Mr. Huff, Mr. Roth. 


Mr. Gatitoway. The 38th biennial meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf will please come to order. The 
invocation will be given by the Reverend Dr. Robert H. Duncan, 
pastor of the Church Street Church, Knoxville. 

(The invocation was given by Dr. Duncan.) 


Mr. Gattoway. We shall now be led in the singing of God Bless 
America by Mr. Henry C. Edmunds, principal of the Negro depart- 
ment of the Tennessee School for the Deaf. Mrs. Norman Brown, of 
the Indiana School, will interpret. Miss Gladys Jayne, of the Ten- 
nessee School, will accompany on the piano. 

(The audience joined in singing God Bless America.) 


Mr. Gattoway. Thank you, Mr. Edmunds, Mrs. Brown, and Miss 
Jayne. Now, it is customary at the opening session of the convention 
to have the program which was prepared by the program chairman 


1 All attending the convention must register. Badges have been provided for members, 
guests, visitors, and exhibitors. 1 
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and the section leaders declared the official one for that meeting. May 
I, therefore, have a motion that this program be adopted as the official 
one for the 38th biennial meeting? 

(Motion was made and seconded from the floor.) 


Mr. Gattoway. All in favor will raise their hands. I declare this 
to be the official program, and I would like to compliment whoever 
had to do with getting this program up. It’s a very attractive one. 
Now, it is my privilege to turn the microphone over to a lovely lady 
who is a former president of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, and a former superintendent of the Tennessee School, 
as — A. Poore. She will introduce most of the platform guests. 

r. Poore. 


Dr. Poors. Ladies and gentlemen, may I ask the president if I may 
ask the people in the a to come down to the front, where there 
are seats, and I believe Mr. Myklebust should be here on the platform. 
Is Mr. Hester back there? Will you please come down here, Mr. 
Myklebust? You don’t know why you are supposed to be up here, but 
I know why, so will you please come down? ‘There are seats in front 
and it’s real coo! down here. 

I have yet to reach the point where the men can hold me within 
the reins. I am not supposed to say anything about the president 
of this organization. That isn’t in my assignment, but I want to tell 
you we started him on the way. That seems to be one of our charac- 
teristics here in Tennessee. We get hold of good persons and start 
them on their way, and that is no reflection on those that stayed with 
us. They showed rare judgment, but once in a while one goes to 
other fields and reaches the top, so, Mr. Galloway, your honored presi- 
dent, started working in the Tennessee School, and received his in- 
spiration here. 

Now, I am not going to follow procedure as to how these people 
are placed on the olutform. I am going to introduce them according 
to classification. The president you know. The first vice president 
of the convention, Dr. Abernathy, who is superintendent of the Ohio 
School at Columbus, and who has built an entirely new plant. I shall 
not attempt to tell you all of the accomplishments of all these men, 
but once in a while I may say something about one. Then the second 
vice president, Mrs. Ingle, whom we respect very gratefully for all the 
years of service she has given in a practical way in the classroom and 
as principal of a school for the deaf, and as the wife of a super- 
intendent, and as hostess to this convention in previous years, and 
most of all, in Tennessee, we appreciate her for her son. I think, 
however, somewhere along the line she “goofed,” shall I say, because 
he has shown poor judgment. He is leaving Tennessee for richer 
fields. 

Then I am sorry that Sister Anna Rose, the secretary, is not with 
us. The treasurer, Mr. Thomas Dillon, principal of the New Mex- 
ico School for the Deaf at Santa Fe. _As you know, there are three 
directors, and Mr. Blanchard, representing Canada, is not present. 
Mr. Harris from Montana is not present, but you can’t beat the State 
of Texas, as Mr. John F. Grace is here from the Texas School for 
the Deaf. You know, teachers know pretty well how difficult it is 
to handle superintendents, and that is why we found it so hard to 
get two of 1 Gab men down on the platform. We have three con- 
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ference officers we want to recognize tonight: Dr. Boatner, who was 
your host at the last meeting, is superintendent of the school for the 
deaf at West Hartford, Conn., and, as you know, it is the oldest es- 
tablished school in the United States. He is also the outgoing presi- 
dent of the conference of executives. The incoming president is Mr. 
Marshall Hester. I rather resent that we have two people from 
New Mexico on the platform, but we are very happy that they have 
come to the front like that. Then we have: the treasurer of the con- 
vention, Mr. Myklebust, from South Dakota, whose brother we know 
so well and whose address last night certainly did not decrease the 
stature of his brother, who is only a superintendent. Now, I am going 
to ask three men to join me right here. Dr. Cloud, Dr. Stevenson, 
and Dr. Elstad. We are supposed to be the living past presidents. 
Dr. Stevenson is the superintendent of the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley; Dr. Cloud, the New York School for the Deaf at 
White Plains; and Dr. Elstad is the dynamic president of Gallaudet 
College, the one and only college for the deaf in the world. Now, 
you see how well they have stood up under pressure. They are still 
active, while, as a member of the weaker sex, I am no longer in the 
picture. [Applause.] 


Mr. Gatitoway. Thank you very much, Dr. Poore. I just hope I 
am as much alive as these three gentlemen are when I get to be their 
age. I would like to announce again that there are seats down here 
in front. The fan is pushing a lot of wonderful air down here, 
so will you come down, please, and take these seats instead of stand- 
ing up in the back. 

I should like to take this opportunity to express to Dr. Abernathy, 
program chairman of the convention, our sincere appreciation for the 
wonderful job he has done in setting up the program for us this week. 
We are also indebted to the 17 loyal section leaders and to all those 
who so willingly accepted assignments on the section program ; to the 
39 interpreters, who do a very important job for the convention; 
and to the members of the various committees functioning here at 
the school who keep the mechanics of the meeting going. All of them 
deserve our heartfelt thanks and commendations. 

Our profession and the many, various types of schools that func- 
tion in it, often remind me of a solar system. The education of the 
deaf, in which we all are so intensely interested, is the sun at the 
center. Each one of the schools—public residential, private resi- 
dential, denominational residential, and day—each one of these is a 
planet. Each planet has its own prescribed orbit, in which it re- 
volves about the sun. And, like the celestial solar systems, although 
we all revolve about the same sun, our orbits are often millions of 
miles apart on very important issues. The only place where these 
satellities can come to rest and look each other over, the only place 
where progress can be made on a national front is right here at these 
biennial meetings of the convention. That is why these meetings are 
so important, and that is why it is worth spending our time and money 
to attend them. 

The theme of this convention is: “A Review of Today; a View of 
Tomorrow.” In the program we have tried to bring you, in the form 
of demonstrations, panel discussions, and papers, not only the best 
thought and practice of the present, in the schools for the deaf, but 
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strong implications for the future. Let’s give a hand to Dr. Aber- 
7 : his group for all the hard work they have done. [Ap- 
plause. 

It is now my pleasure and honor to present to you a gentleman 
whom you know very well and of whom you will be seeing much 
throughout the week. For several years he has done a tremendous 
job as editor of the convention proceedings. I am happy to announce 
that he has agreed to edit the proceedings of this meeting also. I 
should like to take this opportunity to thank him for that. As host 
superintendent of the 36th biennial meeting, he has left no stone un- 
turned to provide for your comfort and convenience. I don’t believe 
that any convention was ever more carefully planned for than this 
one. He has the distinction of being the only person in the memory 
of any of us who was superintendent of two great schools for the deaf 
at the same time—our genial host, William J. McClure. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
(Wim11AM J. McCuureE, superintendent, Tennessee School) 


Mr. Galloway, officers of the convention, distinguished visitors, and 
friends, those of you who attended the convention in Hartford know 
how anxious we in Tennessee were to have the convention hold its 
88th meeting in Knoxville. We let you know about it then; we were 
delighted when the president announced Knoxville had been selected 
as the site and now, while you are here, we want you to know how 
glad we are to have you. I would like you to know that 2 years ago 
this spring, when the invitation was being considered, a poll was 
taken of our entire educational staff and the vote was overwhelmingly 
in favor of inviting the convention to meet here. Dr. Cope and the 
State board of education signified their willingness to have the school 
serve as host, and I can truthfully say that everyone has worked long 
and hard to make the preparations for this convention as complete 
and all inclusive as possible. While there have been the usual prob- 
lems to solve and overcome (and some which were most unusual), 
People have risen to accept every challenge and to overcome these 
problems in the most cheerful and cooperative way. I certainly owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to everyone who has worked so hard. 

In issuing the invitation to the convention 2 years ago, it caused 
considerable amusement at the business meeting when it so happened 
that Governor Clement, Dr. Cope, and I all hit upon the phrase “south 
of Kentucky” in pointing out the location of the school for the deaf 
and Tennessee. There was no opportunity for me to explain at that 
time. However, now we want you all to know that this was done 
by design and not by accident. We in the South are familiar with 
the maps which one obtains in New York and in New England entitled 
“New Englander’s View of America” or a “New Yorker’s Idea of the 
United States.” In recognizing the very small space which Tennesse 
and the South occupy on such maps, we thought we should go to great 
lengths to locate the spot geographically. We knew there were a 
great many teachers of the deaf in New England and in New York, 
and we were anxious to have them come to the convention. We also 
thought that the phrase “south of Kentucky” might convey a subtle 
but very important message to some of our more convivial friends. 
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May I again assure you that everyone on the staff is delighted to 
have you. We have the full support of our Governor and our State 
board of education and anything that can be done to make your stay 
more pleasant or to give you a more vivid impression of southern 
hospitality will be done most speedily and cheerfully. 

I would at this time like to read to you a letter which Governor 
Clement has sent. 

TENNESSEE EXECUTIVE CHAMB 
Nashville, June 15, 1957. 
THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE Dear, 


In care of Mr. William J. McClure, Superintendent, Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, Knogville, Tenn. 


Sirs: I regret exceedingly that my necessary attendance at the Governors’ 
Conference June 23-26 in Williamsburg precludes my presence for the convention 
in Knoxville of the American Instructors of the Deaf. 

I want you to know, however, that I am tremendously interested in your 
work and in the solid gains which I am sure will result from this important 
meeting. 

When the Governor’s office can serve your organization and we can serve 
you individually, we hope you will give us that opportunity. 

With best wishes for an outstanding convention, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK G. CLEMENT. 

Now I have the opportunity and pleasure of introducing to you 
a gentleman who has been a tower of strength to me during my tenure 
as superintendent of the Tennessee School for the Deaf. During his 
administration as commissioner of education and chairman of the 
State board of education, he has reorganized the entire Department 
of Education in Tennessee. His keen mind and administrative ability 
are recognized by all and I personally owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for the advice and assistance he has always given me when I needed it. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you Dr. Quill E. Cope, State com- 
missioner of education and chairman of the State board of education. 


GREETINGS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


(Dr. Quit BE. Core, commissioner of education, and chairman, State board of 
education ) 


Mr. President, distinguished visitors, and friends, when the new 
buildings and facilities at this school were dedicated in March 1956, 
I had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Boatner, Dr. Craig, and Dr. Powrie 
Doctor, who were here for the dedication and who are on the platform 
or in the audience again tonight. I believe even Dr. Andy Holt was 
here for that occasion, too. It is a genuine pleasure for me to meet 
these gentlemen again along with so many other distinguished edu- 
cators of the deaf. 

I bring you greetings on behalf of the State department of educa- 
tion, the State board of education, and of the Honorable Frank G. 
Clement, the Governor of our State. We all want to express our ap- 
preciation to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
for having selected Knoxville as the site of its 38th meeting. As the 
letter which Mr. McClure has read indicates, the Governor regrets 
exceedingly his inability to be here this evening. He asked me to 
extend to you his personal greetings and I can assure you that if it 
had not been for the meeting of Governors which convened today in 
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Williamsburg, Va., he would have been here. His interest in handi- 
capped children has been unfailing. 

It might interest you to know that under the present administra- 
tion the largest amount of money spent on any institution, college, or 
special school under the direction of the Tennessee State Board of 
Education has been spent on the campus of this institution. Almost 
a million and a quarter dollars has already been spent in providing 
new facilities and in removing old ones and the legislature which has 
just adjourned provided another generous appropriation for the 
construction of an additional girls dormitory. We are proud of this 
school and intend to see that the place which it occupies is one of 
leadership in the education of the deaf. 

You will also be interested to know that the Southern Regional 
Board and Association of Governors and educators in Southern 
States has designated the Tennessee School for the Deaf and the 
University of Tennessee as a cooperative center for training teach- 
ers of the deaf in this area. The program has existed for a number 
of years but it will now have the active support of the Southeastern 
States and will draw teacher training candidates from a wider area. 
Dr. Holt is a member of this Southern Regional Board among all 
of the other things which he does. The fact that he is vice presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee helps to insure the support of 
this program. 

We feel that coincidental as it is, the meeting of the convention 
in this area will stimulate interest in the education of the deaf and 
will, we hope, help to influence those interested in teaching to con- 
sider this field. We might even say that we hope some of those at- 
tending the convention will be so impressed with Knoxville and east 
Tennessee that they might be receptive to offers from this school. I 
am sure that the superintendent would be receptive to such an idea. 

A word about education in general—all teachers I am sure are 
proud of their profession. I am sure that anyone who works in any 
way with children and youth can be pleased that he is spending his 
time in furthering and advancing the education and development of 
those who will be in places of responsibility in a very few years. 
Above all, I think the teachers who teach handicapped children, of 
whatever type they may be, can be far more pleased with the effort 
they are putting forth than can people who teach normal children 
because the normal child will learn regardless of the things which may 
be obstacles to him. 

I know the task of educating the child who cannot hear and the 
task of teaching to speak the child who has not heard speech are 
stupendous ones. I congratulate you upon the results which have 
been achieved so far and hope that this convention will be another 
milestone of progress in the education of the deaf. 

When I was here at the dedication exercises I was surprised to 
learn that the school which Dr. Boatner heads was established as long 
ago as 1817. I note on the program that this organization was es- 
tablished in 1850 and is thus more than 100 years old. I know your 
profession has a proud heritage and that you as teachers are proud. 
of it. We in Tennessee are proud to have this meeting in Knox- 
ville and hope that you will not wait another hundred years to re- 
turn. 
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Again, let me say I am pleased to be with you tonight. I hope 
to be with you for other meetings during the week. I wish for you 
an excellent convention and I hope that when you return to your 
homes you can say, “I am glad I attended the convention in Knox- 
ville.’ The best of good wishes to all of you as you work with 
these wonderful children who need your assistance. 


Mr. McCture. Before I introduce the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, I would like to invite those in the back to come down and take 
some of the air-conditioned seats in the front. I can assure you it’s 
much cooler down here than in back there in the passageway. 

Last night, at the dinner of the conference of executives, in intro- 
ducing the gentleman who was to be the speaker on the program, I 
pointed out to those present that in Tennessee we have a number of 
individuals in political circles and entertainment circles who have 
attained, perhaps, a national reputation and I named a few, some of 
whom everyone knew, and some whom your children knew. I men- 
tioned a few years ago we had Gov. Gordon Browning who became 
better known—lI don’t know whether you say for his rendition, but 
for his singing the Tennessee Waltz. I think some of the record com- 
panies recorded his singing, and I pointed out that Tennessee is rather 

roud of Miss Dinah Shore, and I mentioned Elvis Presley. Dr. 

oatner said Elvis is a Mississippian, but according to the papers I 
believe he is from Memphis, but in Tennessee we have a gentleman we 
feel is known nationally for the type of speeches which he gives all 
over the country. This gentleman is a former president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. I might say he started out as a teacher 
in west Tennessee. He has been a coach of athletic teams. He has 
been principal of a high school. He has had experience in almost 
every phase of public-school education, and he is now the vice presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, and in that capacity he travels 
far and wide giving speeches which are noted for their interest and 
also for the keen message they convey. In asking Dr. Holt for a topic 
this evening I said, “I think you can select some topic like ‘How Andy 
Holt Is Different From a Hound Dog,” and he came up with a topic 
this evening, “How To Be a Cobalt Bomb.” It gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce Dr. Andrew Holt. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS: HOW TO BE A COBALT BOMB 


(Dr. ANDREW W. Hott, vice president, University of Tennessee, and former 
president, National Education Association) 


Honestly, I have never heard folks brag on each other as much in 
all my life as they have here. It started off with the president brag- 
ging on Mrs. Poore, and she bragged on all the officers, and they 
bragged on Quill Cope and everybody, and it reminded me of a funeral 
which gives me an opportunity to tell a joke I was going to tell any- 
way—about how this old fellow who lived up in the mountains got 
sick and it looked like he wasn’t going to get well, so his friends got 
up a collection and sent him to Arizona. He had been there about 2 
weeks when he died. Well, they brought him back to bury him here 
in the mountains, but before we bury them here we lay them out a few 
days, and three of his friends were standing over the corpse, and one 
of them said, “Well, old Joe sure looks nice.” The second one said, 
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“Joe does look nice.” The third one wanted: to change it a little bit, 
so he said, “Joe does look nice. Them 2 weeks in Arizona sure helped 
him, didn’t it?” 

Now, there is one distinguished Tennessean whom Bill left out and 
that was Ernie Ford, and I want to tell you his story about Tennessee 
hospitality, about this mountaineer over here at Gatlinburg, who was 
walking down the street with a gun on one shoulder and a jug on 
the other. You have heard about that jug, haven’t you? He walked 
up to a total stranger and held out his jug and said, “Stranger, take 
a drink out of this jug.” Well, the fellow was very much impressed, 
but he said, “I appreciate it, but I don’t drink.” The mountaineer 

ulled back his gun and said, “I said drink,” so there was nothing to 
4 but to take a drink of the stuff, and he came up shaking and cough- 
ing and said, “My goodness, that stuff is terrible.” The mountaineer 
said, “Ain’t it? Now, you hold the gun on me while I take a drink.” 

Now, the main difficulty in talking to a bunch of schoolteachers is 
trying to select a subject which they haven’t already heard, because 
teachers have to listen to more speeches than anybody. I think this 
evening I have a subject on which you have never before heard a 
speech—How To Be a Cobalt. Bomb. You probably have heard 
speeches on how to make a cobalt bomb, but I doubt if you have ever 
heard a speech on how to be a cobalt bomb. How many have? All 
right, history is just about to be made. Now, the reason I selected a co- 
balt bomb was because I wanted to select the most powerful human 
force on earth. I wanted to do that because I knew I needed that kind 
of force to talk to you about. If I was talking to a mere bunch of su- 
perintendents it would be said to be a ton of TNT, and to the ordinary 
teachers it would be said to be an atomic bomb, and for we university 
professors it would be said to be a Fourth of July firecracker, but 
with you, if you are as important as Bill tells me, you are nothing 
short of the best, and I am going to tell you how to be a cobalt bomb. 

Now, in order that my speech could be thoroughly scientific—and 
I always insist on having my speeches thoroughly scientific—I went 
to see one of our nuclear scientists at the University of Tennessee, 
and said, “Just how powerful is a cobalt bomb?” He looked at me, 
and he said, “Do you know how powerful TNT is?” I told him no. 
He said, “If a ton of TNT were exploded in this building it would blow 
it to smithereens.” I would have said something besides smithereens, 
but I understood what he was talking about; and he said, “Now, this 
atomic bomb that was dropped over here at Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
had 140,000 times more power than a ton of TNT. Ain’t that some- 
thin’.” “Now,” he said, “here comes a hydrogen bomb, and a hydrogen 
bomb has 10 million times more power than a ton of TNT.” Well, he 
had lost me way back there. I said, “What does that mean, if any- 
thing?” He said, “If one of these hydrogen bombs were dropped on 
this building, it would dig a crater three-fourths of a mile deep, 20 
miles across, and everything and everybody within a radius of miles 
would be vaporized.” Now, I didn’t like that term “vaporized.” It’s 
bad enough to get killed, but to be vaporized, that’s awful. 

Now, that was the hydrogen bomb, and he finally got around to the 
cobalt bomb. He said, “The cobalt bomb doesn’t increase the ex- 
plosive power of the hydrogen bomb very much, but it does increase 
the spread of the fallout; that where this hydrogen bomb had a fallout 
that could cover 7,000 square miles, this cobalt bomb would cover 
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400,000 square miles; that anything in that range might be killed.” 
Isn’t that some power? Of course it is. 

Well, now, in the next 20 or 30 minutes, however long it takes me, 
I am going to tell you how to develop a power that is more tremen- 
dous than the power of a cobalt bomb; the kind of power that will 
give you influence over everybody with whom you come in contact, 
your students, the politicians, everybody. It will extend beyond your 
generation and into the next generation. It will extend beyond your 
community all over the world. I will say right now I am not a cobalt 
bomb. The very best I can do would be to qualify for a five-shot ro- 
man candle, no more than that, but I have known a lot of cobalt bombs 
in my day in the teaching profession, and I have studied to try to tell 
what they had I don’t have, and I believe I have got the answer. I 
believe in general they have the same ingredients as a cobalt bomb. 
The cobalt bomb has three ingredients. First, it has hydrogen that 
is the explosive power. Then they have uranium, and uranium is 
the fuse that sets off the explosion, and in the third place they have 
the cobalt that gives it tremendous spread over 100,000 square miles. 
They can be compared to the ingredients of a cobalt bomb, and the 
first ingredient of a cobalt teacher—and you measure yourself and 
see—the first ingredient of a cobalt teacher is a divine impulse, of a 
love in a Divine Being, and an earnest, overwhelming desire to do 
His will. If you haven’t got that divine impulse you haven’t got a 
chance to be a cobalt bomb. 

All of us must have that divine impulse buried down in us some- 
way, and I have known educators who have thought it was a sign 
of being learned to refuse to admit the existence of a Divine Being. 
Some of them think it sounds educated to say there is no Divine 
Being. I had a fellow like that who taught philosophy when I first 
went off to school. I got into this philosopher’s class. He always 
wore his hair cut Elvis Presley style. He always wore a green shirt. 
There must have been some Irish in his family somewhere, and back 
there he didn’t wear sock supporters. That was disgraceful then. 
Of course, now it’s disgraceful to wear them. By the way, how many 
of you men have got on sock supporters? Raise you hands. I guess 
I am the only old-fashioned man in this audience. I have got them 
on. There they are. Well now, this fellow got his greatest delight 
out of getting country hicks down there and embarrassing us because 
we believed in God. He would say, “Describe God tome. What does 
He look like?” to fellows like us, and you know, his classes were 
always packed and jammed. Why? Because he was a good teacher? 
No. Because he was a curiosity. He was a freak. The only thing 
he was good for was to give the alumnus something to laugh about. 
He didn’t have any influence. There are a few who are in that par- 
Bewan category, who simply do not admit to the existence of a Divine 

eing. 

You have also got to give expression to that divine impulse, and 
there is only one way to do it except to believe in God, and that is to 
love your fellow man and treat him like you want him to treat you. 
That is giving expression, so if you believe in God; if you love your 
fellow man, and are willing to spend your life working for him you 
have got the hydrogen in your cobalt bomb. 

The second ingriedient in the cobalt teacher is that you must love 
children. That is pretty difficult to do—to love ali children. I 
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didn’t have any trouble loving some children in my classes. I always 
did love those that brought up their lessons on time, and brought me 
sausages and biscuits at hog-killing time. Well now, it was hard as 
everything to love that fellow that would throw spitballs, and that 
fellow that would never bring up his lesson. I did manage to love 
the school board member’s son, even if he did happen to be a hyena. 
But it’s difficult to love all children, and yet you can’t be a cobalt 
bomb in the teaching profession unless you love all children, and if 
you have that you have the next ingredient, and the final ingredient 
you have got to have is a belief that teaching is important, and not 
only that, but a conviction that you have been called to teach school; 
that you have a call just like a preacher has. I have known some 

eople who had this divine impulse and loved children, but still they 
didn't believe in education all the way. They thought it was good 
for some children but not for all children. You have known some 
of them like that, haven’t you? We had one fellow on our staff when 
I first came here. He is gone, thank goodness, but he was a blue- 
blood of the first water, had plenty of money; he had gone to the 
most exclusive primary and secondary schools we had, and the most 
exclusive higher institution he could find. When he got out he was 
exclusive, and he came down here to this State that produced Elvis 
Presley and the hound dog. He did a pretty good job teaching the 
upper 25 percent, but he thought they were the only ones that ought 
to he in college. The rest of them weren’t quite up to it, you know. 
7 


Listen, he never did get very far because he ignored 75 percent of 


them, and you have got to believe in education all the way for every- 


body, to the full extent of everybody’s ability, if you want to be this 
cobalt bomb, and it’s not enough to feel education is important. You 
have got to have the call to teach. 

I had one fellow who graduated with me from college who was de- 
termined to be a doctor. He didn’t have enough money to go to 
medical school so he said, “I'll go teach school for 3 years and then 
go to medical school.” What a foolish man to think he could save 
money teaching school. Well, he taught for 10 years still figuring 
to go to medical school, and then he taught on for 20 years. I saw 
this guy at a convention last summer and he came up to me sheepish 
like and he said, ‘Andy, I have given up that old ambition to be a 
doctor.” I said, “That is fine. Now you can settle down and enjoy 
schoolteaching the rest of your life.” He said, “No, now I am going 
to be an engineer.” 

Well, there it is. There are your ingredients. If you have that 
divine impulse that makes you willing to forget yourself and spend 
your life’s work for somebody, and if you think this profession of 
teaching is important, and you have had a call to teach, and if you 
love every child, then you have got the ingredients for a cobalt bomb 
and you are ready to explode. 

Now, during the rest of my speech I am going to tell you what 
happens to that explosion. The way I am going to do it is to de- 
scribe to you a teacher who illustrates the explosion of a cobalt bomb. 
I had a little difficulty deciding what teacher I would use because 
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we have got so many of them. I could use Quill Cope because you 
can tell he is a cobalt bomb. When you get back home, if you don’t 
think he is the best in the country, you ask your own superintendent 
of schools. But you tell him he was second, because your superin- 
tendent thinks he is first, so tell him Quill Cope is second and he will 
agree. I could have taken Bill McClure, and we hate to lose that 
cobalt bomb from Tennessee, and we hate to lose Mary. Let’s clap 
for Mary. Just to show you Quill Cope’s main accomplishment, I 
want to present to you his charming wife and two of the finest sons 
you ever saw. Stand up there, children. 

I certainly could have used Mrs. Poore because she taught Bill 
how to be a cobalt bomb. I could have used Dr. Willis Sutton 
down here at Atlanta. He is one of the greatest educators I have 
ever known. He has been president of the National Education As- 
sociation, and was on the President’s Commission that went off to 
Japan after the war. He has made more speeches on education than 
anybody in the country, I suppose, and right now at the age of 77, 
when most of us would be there in the rockin’ chair chawin’ tobacco 
and looking at TV, and complaining about the outcome of the elec- 
tion—and that is something that ought to be complained about if 
you ask me—I am a Democrat—while the rest of us would be doing 
that, Willie Sutton is out yonder in Texas giving guidance to thou- 
sands of people, showing them how to live their lives, and I could 
use him as my example, but I am not going to do it. 

I am going to describe to you instead a teacher about whom none 
of you have ever heard. She has never been president of anything 
so far as I know. I doubt very seriously if she has ever been to an 
NEA convention. She lives in a little white house in Milan, Tenn., 
2 blocks from the school, and I suppose she is the only teacher in 
America who still walks 2 blocks to school. She doesn’t even ride 
two blocks. You wouldn’t think she is outstanding, but listen, there 
is no way in the world to tell the extent of that woman’s influence 
over that community during the 40 years she has been teaching 
school there. 

She is a cobalt bomb in her professional relationship. She sup- 
ports her fellow teachers, superintendent,-and principal because she 
thinks it is a noble profession. She is the one who will get up with 
this new teacher and introduce her to everybody. You know, there 
is one that has to take the new one under her wing and tell her about 
the idiosyncrasies of the principal; that he doesn’t like high heels 
and low necks. Of course, that would be unusual if he didn’t, and 
tells her he pops his knuckles and whatnot, and she is the one that 
will take up for the superintendent when the other teachers are 
critical, and that takes a lot of fun out of life, and she is the one 
who will do the difficult jobs around the teachers’ association; the 
thankless jobs, like making the sandwiches for picnics, or cleaning 
up after a banquet. It’s all right to be on the committee that deco- 
rates because they brag on you, but the committee that cleans up 
nobody gives a hoot about them. She was the kind of person who 
made the motion to increase the dues in the association. That’s really 
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the nastiest job there is. I was always active in my teachers’ asso- 
ciation, but the only difference between her and me, I suppose, was 
in the motive. I wanted to get elected president so I always liked 
those glamorous jobs, like taking the visiting speaker around, and I 
always liked to refer the motion about the dues increase to a com- 
mittee. That is a popular thing to do. I liked to do those popular 
things. The difference was, Miss Johnnie Hale had only one work 
and that was service to her profession. 

Miss Johnnie Hale was a cobalt bomb in her relationship with the 
parents. Now, she didn’t bother the parents during the first month 
of school. She tried to find out something about the students, but 
after she found out something about them, then she would write a 
personal letter to every parent of every child and talk about the 
child, and tell about the difficulties they were having. She would 
never tell the full truth. Instead of saying, “Andy is a lousy student,” 
she would say, “Andy is having some difficulty adjusting.” She be- 
came acquainted with them and she participated in the PTA associa- 
tion. She was the person in Milan who did away with fathers’ night 
at the PTA. I think that was the greatest contribution anybody 
ever made to the PTA. How many of you have to go to those? 
Raise your hands. The rest of you probably won’t admit it. You 
know how they are. They take you down to the cafeteria where they 
have this feast prepared for us. Cold mashed potatoes, hard peas, 
chicken a la king—there is something in the constitution of your asso- 
ciation that forbids them to serve the whole joint of a chicken. After 
we get through with the feast, Mrs. Brown, the secretary, will read 
the minutes of the last meeting. Well, Mrs. Brown gets up and for 
30 minutes she relives every minute of the last meeting. From the 
opening speech to the closing benediction she leaves out nothing. 
Then, of course, you have got to have some light entertainment for 
us fathers, and you know what we like best, so you have Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom sing a contralto solo and she sings, “Would that I were a Tender 
Apple Blossom.” Well, before she gets through you wish that you 
were a tender apple blossom, but then comes the piece de resistance, 
and that is the address of the evening, when they have some rep- 
resentative from the university come over and he makes an address 
on the subject, Implementing the Curriculum. Well, we don’t know 
what you mean by implement or curriculum, but we sit and listen to 
the guy for an hour and a half. They told us it was to be fathers’ 
night. Miss Johnnie was the gal that said they didn’t do anything, 
so she said, “Let’s do away with it.” 

She was a cobalt bomb with her community. She joined every 
community organization from the Saturday Night Canasta Club to 
the Daughters of I Will Arise, and after she would get in she would 
get herself put on the resolutions committee so they would be saying 
something about education, and get herself on the program commit- 
tee, and she used her influence in the community. There is one 
advantage about teaching school in the same town for 40 years. The 
time comes when you have taught everybody, the mayor, the city 
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council, and everybody, and Miss Johnnie took full advantage of that 
fact. Here a few years back when we went to get the sales tax in- 
creased for salaries, Miss Johnnie went to the State local representa- 
tive and said, “Gerald, I am expecting you to pass that bill. I don’t 
care what the rest of them do, but I am expecting you to pass it.” 
She didn’t remind Gerald that if it hadn’t been for her he probably 
would have still been in the ninth grade, and if she hadn’t interceded 
in his behalf the principal would have probably shipped him for 
throwing a stink bomb in the PTA meeting, but he Sasi, and he 
voted for the sales tax. 

Miss Johnnie Hale is a cobalt bomb in her relationship with her 
students. Sle loved every child in the room as if it were her only 
child. She loved us so much she spent her life with children. I 
suppose she went to summer school for 20 years. I imagine that is 
right because she didn’t have a degree when she started out. She 
just gave up her summers year after year to try to do a better job of 
teaching. Anything she could do to do a better job she did it. She 
loved us enough that she respected us the same as the most of us 
respect our board members. I never heard this lady say anything sar- 
eastic to one of us yet. She was always polite and respectful, and 
don’t think we didn’t appreciate it. She loved us enough to sit down 
and listen to us. 

You know, that means a lot to young’uns to have somebody listen 
sympathetically while they tell their troubles, and she would usually 
have some pretty good solution. One used to stutter. She helped 
him. Mary used to be bashful. She helped Mary get rid of her 


always took the time to doit. She loved us enough to take an interest 
in us after we left school, too. Every fall I get a telephone call from 
Miss Johnnie Hale over at the university, and she always says, “Now, 
A. D.”—she called me “A. D.” My name is Andy but she is not going 
to change it—she said, “A. D., I have got some youngsters I want you 
to look after. Here is one that I want to live at a certain place. I 
want you to see a certain professor about this one,” and she gives 
me a list of things to do, and I do it. She loves us. How do we 
love her? Well, I guess it was about 3 weeks ago when the mayor of 
Milan sent me a letter in which he said, “It’s just going to be 5 years 
until Miss Johnnie retires and we want to start getting a party read 
for her.” Five years’ planning, and he suggested as a first step all 
of us send $10. Well, I figured out we must have 5,000 graduates 
from Milan. That is $50,000, but I won’t be surprised if they get it 
because that is how much we love that lady. 

You know, schoolteaching was the easiest job a man ever had the 
way I used to do it. It was easy. I would get to school at 8:30 in 
the morning. I would leave at 3 right on the minute. I had my 
hat on ready to go, and I was the one who sounded the bell, so I saw 
it sounded on time. I had Saturdays and Sundays off. Every sum- 
mer I had a 3-month vacation. I never had any trouble with disci- 
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bashfulness. She tried to pele us with all our handicaps, and she 
I 
I 
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line. I had me a long board about that long and if one of them 

linked his eyes I knocked him down. I never had any trouble 
teaching because each chapter had the questions and answers in the 
back of the book. All I had to do was call them down to the recita- 
tion bench. I would say, “You close your book,” and I would open 
mine and let them have it. It was the easiest job a man ever had 
the way I did it, but schoolteaching the way Miss Johnnie Hale has 
done it through the years is not an easy job. It starts when she wakes 
up in the morning. It quits when she goes to bed at night. It con- 
tinues over the weekend. It continues during the summer. She 
wakes in her sleep thinking about it. Her whole life is teaching the 
children who come into her classes, a tremendous job, but what a 
tremendous reward. 

You know, her influence may be seen in the lives of successful doc- 
tors and lawyers and farmers and housewives throughout this Nation. 
It will be seen, not only in the people she taught, but in their children 
and their children’s children, and if you have been influenced in the 
least by this talk I have made to you, then even you, too, have fallen 
under the influence of Miss Johnnie Hale because she had a tremen- 
dous influence on me. The influence of a good teacher is just like a 
chain reaction—it spreads throughout the world. It continues eter- 
nally, and such an influence is far greater than that of a cobalt bomb. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Gatioway. Dr. Holt, your reputation as a speaker doesn’t do 
you justice for either your humor or wisdom. That was a wonderful 
talk, and we appreciate it very, very much. 

Now, we shall have to go from the sublime to the ridiculous, because 
we have to add a little business to the meeting this evening. I should 
like to appoint the following committees, and to remind the chairmen 
that they are to make reports to us Tuesday night at 7:30. The 
nominating committee: Lloyd Ambrosen, chairman, with Bruce 
Siders, Glenn Harris, and Carl Smith. The resolutions committee: 
Joe Demeza, chairman, with Marshall Hester, Bruce Siders, Yale 
Crouter, and James Hoxie. The auditing committee, Ed Tillinghast 
will choose his own committee members; and the necrology commit- 
tee, Powrie Doctor, chairman, and William Stokoe, Jr., Florence 
Waters, and Eleanor Wetzel. I believe that concludes the business 
part of the meeting, and I will now turn the microphone over to Mr. 
McClure for some announcements. 

(Mr. McClure made some announcements of interest to the con- 
vention. ) 


Mr. Gattoway. Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to remind you 
Mr. McClure has just informed me that as of 7:30 p. m. this evening 
we have 534 registrations, which I think is very, very good, for the 
first day. I would like to remind you that the section meetings will 
begin in the morning promptly at 9 o’clock. The program chairman 
and the different committee heads have decided that the programs 
will start on time regardless of who is in the audience, and we hope 
that you can be on time so we can stick to our schedule throughout 
the week, so please be prompt. I now declare this meeting adjourned. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1957 
SECTION ON LANGUAGE 


Main Auditorium, 9 a. m. 


Presiding: Mildred Groht, Ped. D., section leader, principal, academic depart- 
ment, Lexington School, New York City. 
Participants: 
Powrie V. Doctor, Ph. D., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Alice Kent, supervisor, classes for the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Mary BE. Numbers, teacher in charge, middle school, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Miss Beatrice Ostern, supervising teacher, Lexington School, New York 
City. 
Miss Marian Quick, supervising principal, Western Pennsylvania School, 
Pittsburgh. 
9-10 a.m. 


Language workshop, Dr. Powrie V. Doctor.’ 


10: 15-11: 15 a.m. 


Paper : Language for Communication, Miss Beatrice Ostern. 

Paper : Conceptual Language Teaching, Dr. Mildred Groht. 

Panel discussion : Miss Alice Kent, Miss Mary E. Numbers, Miss Marian Quick. 

Interpreters : Miss Shahan, Mr. Turechek, Mr. Youngs, Mrs. Youngs. 

Dr. Apernatuy. Ladies and gentlemen, I think we had better come 
to order and get this workshop started. Our time is short. This is the 
language workshop conducted by Dr. Powrie Doctor with a group of 
boys and girls from the South Carolina School for the Deaf, and we 
want to offer our special thanks to Mr. N. F. Walker for tr ansporting 
them over here. 

hag Powrie V. Doctor proceeded to conduct the workshop.) 


Grout. Will the panel members come up on the platform, 
ae We are going to have our picture taken. I am going to in- 
troduce our first speaker immediately because we are pressed for time, 
and we want to have as much time as we can. The first paper at 
this particular meeting will be given by Miss Beatrice Ostern, super- 
vising teacher, Lexington School for the Deaf. 


LANGUAGE FOR COMMUNICATION 
(Miss BEATRICE OSTERN, supervising teacher, Lexington School, New York, N. Y.) 


Whatever particular circumstances of accident or design brought 
each one of us into this field, we all share in common an earnest wish 
and an intense striving to understand our deaf pupils in order to help 
them grow toward self-fulfillment as human beings. The lay public 
has not yet fully grasped, but we, the educators of the deaf, under- 


10On Monday a sixth-grade class from the South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.. will participate in the workshop. On Tuesday and Thursday a fourth-grade 
class from the Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., will take part. 

The oral method will be used on Monday and the simultaneous method on Tuesday and 
Thursday. While the class used on Tuesday and Thursday has been instructed only by 
the oral method, the simultaneous method is being used to allow members of the convention 
to see the method in use. 
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stand that what chiefly comes between the deaf child and his ability 
to grow toward maturity is the language impoverishment he suffers as 
a result of his handicap. Ever since it was first realized that the deaf 
are educable, teachers Laws bent their most determined efforts toward 
findings ways of transmitting to their deaf pupils an understanding 
of and facility with language. Whether pi ouege grammatical ap- 
proaches especially designed for the deaf, such as the Wings Symbols 
or the Fitzgerald Key, or through the natural methods, the emphasis 
has been on the acquisition of language—and rightly so. While there 
is not an abundance of obective research data on the relationship be- 
tween language and personality development, what evidence is avail- 
able suggests that without language, mental, social, and emotional 
growth cannot proceed normally. Thus, as the Ewings have so well 
expressed it: 

The main aim of education for the deaf child is to give him words—to think 
with, to understand the thoughts of others, and to enable him to express his 
thoughts. , 

What I should like to emphasize is the aspect of language instruc- 
tion which stresses its importance for the child’s own growth. Too 
often, I’m afraid, as a result of our efforts to help the public accept 
the deaf, we may unwittingly give parents (and even, sometimes, 
teachers) the idea that the purpose of giving language to the deaf 
child is so that he may more nearly resemble his hearing peer. Also, 
too often, I’m afraid, in our zeal to find the best, most effective tech- 
niques for teaching language to the deaf, we forget the role of lan- 
guage in communication and come to regard language merely as one 
of the main subects to be taught in schools for the deaf. Thus, the 
mastery of language becomes the goal itself rather than just the means 
toward achieving the broader goal of mental, emotional, and social 
growth. 

It is because I regard language not as an end in itself and not as a 
subject to be taught and mastered, but rather as the chief bridge 
between the deaf child and his environment that I favor the natural 
appraoch to language. Without language the deaf child’s understand- 
ing and interaction to his environment will be primitive, immature. 
The deaf child must, of course, learn language artificially. He may 
try to master a body of vocabulary and grammar in order to please 
the adults who are important to him and to become more acceptable ; 
or he may be given an understanding of the uses of language for 
thinking and communicating with others. The natural method, with 
its emphasis on the direct experiences, feelings, desires of the child 
himself as the source from which language emerges, chooses the latter 
approach. Thus, in teaching language we start with the child and 
his activities, rather than with a list of words which we bring to the 
child. This allows for greater flexibility and individualization in 
fitting the curriculum to the child’s needs and interests. 

To give the very young deaf child his first awareness of words, 
we must keep in mind the fact that a word is only a symbol for an 
idea, and an idea develops out of some experiencing of the world. So 
we try to provide the young deaf child with opportunities for work 
and play, for exploring his environment and accumulating experi- 
ences with objects, people, and situations. We try to translate what 
he does, sees, what we think he may be feeling and thinking into 
words over and over again, until eventually the miracle happens 
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and child becomes aware that the word symbol is exactly equivalent 
to the object itself or the act itself. For example, he realizes that 
when the ball is out of sight, the word “ball” will miraculously secure 
it for him or that using the word “fall” will gain him specific com- 
fort and help for his hurt when just tears might have produced gen- 
eralized sympathy but no understanding. This way of teaching 
language, where ideas are stressed rather than words, is very different 
from the techniques we used to use before, where we lined up a series 
of objects in front of the deaf child and repeated their names over and 
over until the child learned to distinguished between them by their 
shapes on the lips. It is possible to build up a vocabulary this way, 
but what is the child learning? Chiefly, I think, to strive for the 
praise of adults by poll-parroting what they seem to want. This does 
not give the child any appreciation of the uses of language for his 
own purposes. I suspect that many children rebel against such 
tutoring because it seems purposeless to them, while others, unfortu- 
nately, accept the adults’ purposes as their own and learn to use lan- 
guage mechanically to gain acceptance and praise. This is a sad 
thing to witness. 

Once the child makes his initial discovery of the meaning and use 
of words, his vocabulary begins to grow rapidly and he begins to use 
phrases and short sentences. Knowing how very many words and 
language forms he must master and how much repetition he needs to 
reinforce the correct forms, we become tempted to start drilling lan- 
guage into the child. However, at this stage, where the child’s 
language patterns are beginning to evolve, it is even more important 
to stress ideas, feelings, and experiences and use words only as the 
means and not the end of self-expression, or the child’s language de- 
velopment will become prematurely stunted. I consider this a very 
crucial stage of the child’s growth and would like to illustrate what 
I mean because I think it is easier to go astray and misinterpret the 
natural method here than anywhere else in the curriculum. We have 
all used a news period as a language activity in the lower grades. 
It would seem that when children are telling of the daily events in 
their lives, this is a true use of language for communication. But 
is it? Not necessarily, I’m afraid. Too often I have seen teachers 
who do not really understand this approach to language have one 
child after another come up to give a sentence or two such as: “I have 
a new dress. It is blue,” or “I went to the hospital,” etc., and then 
sit down. This looks good, and the teacher is delighted if the child 
uses complete sentences and correct verb forms. But this doesn’t 
represent true communication to me—it is not really more than a 
mechanical use of words, where the purpose is to put them together 
correctly rather than to communicate a thought. A child who comes 
up to give a news item has had a personal experience—something has 
happened in his life and he has some feelings and ideas about this 
event. The teacher must guide him in giving a picture of himself as 
he experiences the people, things, events that shape his world. She 
must help him use words to recreate his experience. If his listeners 
hear just words he has failed to communicate. If, however, his words 
enable them to visualize the experience he has had, then this is a true 
use of language for communication. When the child says, “I have 
a new dress. My mother made it,” the teacher can let it go at that and 
not transmit anything of the joy and excitement of using language for 
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an exchange of ideas. The children listening will have a word pic- 
ture, but not an experience. 

Or she can draw out of the child (through a combination of drama- 
tization, gestures, pictures, and words) the whole experience of select- 
ing materials, picking out a pattern, being measured, watching fingers 
and feet fly over the sewing machine while the dress grows from day 
to day, and finally the joy of getting to wear it for the first time. What 

icture pops into children’s minds when they hear a sentence such as: 
‘My mother bought me new shoes”? Do they get a mental image of 
going to a big department store or the local shoe store, of trying on 
many pairs, of arguing with mother for brown and white shoes instead 
of black ones—or do they just accept the words and not bother with 
deeper understanding? The gifted, imaginative teacher can inspire 
her children to use their natural curiosity to think situations through, 
ask questions and compare experiences told to them with their own. 
In this way not only will language growth be vastly stimulated, but 
ideas and concepts are being developed which can be used for language 
growth later on. It is not necessary to have each child give news. 
The other children simply develop habits of inattention while one 
child is being helped. Just 1 or 2 items explored fully will be much 
more productive of language growth than many rote items. 

This approach toward stimulating the use of language for com- 
munication should continue throughout the child’s school experience. 
The teacher has specific goals in mind with regard to language forms, 
but she achieves them not through drill, but through building a pro- 
gram of activities that stimulate ideas, make children explore and 
ask questions and want to know about all the things and people in the 
world about them. The miracle of discovering the meaningfulness 
of words should not occur just once in the nursery but all through 
school as the child uses words to perceive relationships and develop 
attitudes and concepts. 

The deaf child has a tendency to accept his visual world as two- 
dimensional unless he is provoked into nudging it into yielding him 
subtler meanings. He will see things as isolated and not make associa- 
tions or attempt to see causal relationships. The teacher must always, 
through her questions and guidance, help the deaf child develop a 
third dimension. For example, our librarian, after showing a class 
a film, asked them what the farmer’s wife would do with all the to- 
matoes that had been picked. It had never occurred to these children 
to wonder about this themselves and it was not until after much ques- 
tioning that a discussion of canning was started and some of the chil- 
dren only then made the connection between canned tomatoes they’d 
eaten at home and fresh tomatoes grown on a farm. 

I feel that if we stopped worrying so much about the forms of 
language and stressed the content by stimulating interests, encour- 
aging children to engage in hobbies and other independent activities, 
we would get more mature thinking which would lead to greater vo- 
cabulary and language growth. Children who are searching for 
knowledge will learn to use language because it will be useful to them. 

It seems to me that the children who have the ideas and are most 
spontaneous in wanting to tell about their feelings and experiences 
are also generally the ones whose language is superior, although not 

erfect. The children who have poor language are also usually poor 
in ideas. In other words, drill in the forms of language can only take 
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place after ideas have been stimulated through experiences and the 
use of language for self-expression has been established. I feel that 
although we cannot expect deaf children to have perfect language, 
repeated mistakes in language forms are more often due to. failures 
in teaching rather than in learning. The teacher has either failed 
to provide sufficient opportunities for the use of language or she has 
failed to develop attitudes of independence, self-reliance, and self- 
correction in her children. 

I would like to offer a word of caution against one more pitfall the 
natural method is easily subject to. This approach sometimes is in- 
terpreted as meaning, using for the deaf the methods of teaching 
language that have been found successful for hearing children. This 
is true to some extent, but much more is involved than that. We 
are always aware that deaf children do not just learn language more 
slowly than hearing children. We must always watch our deaf chil- 
dren closely and beware of allowing them to develop literal meanings, 
too shallow interpretations, distorted meanings. It is almost impos- 
sible to teach language to the deaf effectively unless the program be- 
comes highly individualized. We have a great deal to learn about 
the teaching of language by observing individual children as they 
develop ever greater ability to use words for communication. We 
have as much to learn, probably from those who have trouble devel- 
oping facility with language. We must find out how the deaf child 
sees his world when he has no language with which to understand it. 
What kind of distortions are created in his attitudes and feelings 
when he fails to grasp situations because he cannot get the subtleties 
that depend on fine language distinctions? It is in this area, par- 
ticularly, that the teacher and the psychologist must work together. 
The psychologist can tell us much about what goes on in the child’s 
mind and heart, and it is up to us as educators to use this informa- 
tion to develop more effective ways of reaching the child educa- 
tionally. If we can refine and differentiate our language methods to 
meet the specific needs of individual children, we will be better able 
to meet the language needs of a// our children. 

Perhaps if we can all keep in mind this quotation from Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, “Words without thoughts never to heaven go,” we 
will be able to give our children language which will constantly open 
doors for them. 


CONCEPTUAL LANGUAGE TEACHING 


(Dr. Mitprep A. Grout, principal, Lexington School, New York, N. Y.) 


Language, to be to the deaf child what it is to the hearing child, 
must be clearly understood, comprehensive enough to meet all the 
child’s needs in all the situations in which he finds himself, and cor- 
rect enough to put him on a par, languagewise, with those who can 
hear. 

In discussing conceptual language teaching with Dr. Edna Levine, 
former psychologist of the Lexington School, Dr. Levine said: 

Only through conceptualized language is it possible for a human being to 
enter into communion with others, with his environment, and even with himself, 
for the essence of conceptualized language is communion—it is thinking, feeling, 
reasoning, and deliberating through the tools of language. Unless the frame- 
work on which language is taught is based on concepts acquired through ex- 
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periences, familiarities, ideas, and even feelings and emotions that seek ex- 
pression, we are not teaching language, but vocabulary. 


The first steps in teaching language to the deaf should start in the 


nursery. If a deaf child is to have the kind of language he needs 
this is the place where a firm foundation should be laid. I believe 
that the lack of a wide and understanding use of language on the 
net of many deaf children is due to the fact that young deaf chil- 

ren are taught words in isolation—words out of context—words 
without ideas—words from a prepared list, instead of being taught 
language. A word is of value only when used with other words to 
convey an idea, or a feeling, or an experience. From the very be- 
ginning, way down in the nursery and preschool, language should be 
used for thinking, telling, reasoning, communicating. To quote Dr. 
Levine again: 

Teaching the prenursery deaf baby speech and lipreading without such for- 
tification is like teaching him the use of a knife and fork without providing any 
food (Nursery School and the Deaf Child by Edna S. Levine and Mildred A, 
Groht, reprint No, 662 by the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C.). 

The old way of teaching the names of objects by putting these 
things in a basket or on a table and then giving such commands as 
“Show me the book,” “Show me the car,” was not conceptualized lan- 
guage teaching—but looking at pictures in a book, talking about the 
pictures, trying to have the child give his ideas, holding a conversa- 
tion with him, that is giving him an introduction to language. I will 
give you an example of this. Not long ago one of our 3-year-olds, 
Andy by name, was left at schoo] earlier than usual and before the 
nursery teachers had arrived. I took him up to my office and to en- 
tertain him I took a book at random from the bookcase and we looked 
at it together. We had a wonderful time. The book was a Number 
Story book and consisted mostly of pictures. Andy looked at some 
bikes—a big one and a little one. He pointed to the small one. He 
said, “That baby,” meaning that it was for a baby. He said about 
the larger one, “That big boy” and pointing to himself said, “Andy 
big boy.” Then he found things that reminded him of home—and 
family. There was a picture of a policeman and Andy told me in his 
own way that his daddy was not a policeman but drove a car. He 
also let me know what things he had at home and what things were 
in the book that he didn’t have at home. Incidentally, he left with 
— to show it to the other children (it hasn’t come back to me 
yet). 

Andy appeared next morning for another visit. He was eager to 
learn the names of the things pictured and he associated these things 
with others within his experience. Even at 3, Andy senses the fact 
that communication is part of living. I could tell you of many in- 
stances where very young children have attempted, spontaneously 
and naturally, to hold a conversation. When Jerry, a little girl of 
314, saw a new toy in the nursery she was excited and said, “Maxine 
same home,” meaning her sister had the same kind of doll at home. 
Young deaf children want to share their thoughts and experiences 
just as hearing children. They like to tell who is at home, what 
they do, what they have, what things happen to them. True, this 
will not be done in perfect language or speech; that will come later. 
The thing to foster is the understanding of the use of words in com- 
munication and a desire to communicate—to make associations, de- 
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ductions, suggestions. It can be done—it is being done—and blessed 
are the children who are no longer held down by a ritualistic learning 
of words without meaning. 

Another drawback in the use of language by our deaf children is 
due to the fact that they are often made to memorize language—es- 
pecially “news” or “stories.” For a child to have to memorize and 
reproduce the language of an experience he had had is for him an 
empty occupation : First, because he isn’t going to use again the exact 
language in the same way and, secondly, there is no motivation for 
his spending his time committing to memory what he has already told 
even though he might be willing to do so in order to get a good mark 
or to please his teacher. Truly motivated language has a reason for 
being. A deaf child who wants to express himself, as an individual, 
will learn more happily and more thoroughly than the child who goes 
over and over his “news” after he has already communicated his 
thoughts to the class. Memorized language is robot language and 
is not alive. 

However, the so-called news period in the early grades can be 
made the basis for the use of conceptualized language if properly con- 
ducted. Most young children love to chatter, and delight in having 
something to talk about. The deaf child is not unlike the hearing 
child in this respect. He should be encouraged to talk to his class- 
mates about what he has seen or done or of what has happened to 
him. The other children should be interested in what is being said. 
In our first grade, the children always seem to have ideas and thoughts 
they want to share. A news period should include each and every 
child if it is to be of any value, for at this time they learn to think, 
to be interested in what another person is saying, to ask questions 
of the child who is speaking in order to clarify their thinking and 
to contribute something of their own to the conversation. I listened 
one morning to a 614-year-old girl telling her classmates that she 
had a beautiful new dress in her locker. Immediately a youngster 
asked her, “What color is it?” while another child asked, “Did some- 
one buy it for you?” Others wanted to know what it was made of, 
if it was a party dress, and when she would wear it. When a child 
asked how much the dress had cost, there. was a little conversation 
on the propriety of such a personal question. One little girl had a 
new pocketbook to talk about. She didn’t show it at first, because 
she wanted the rest of the class to guess about it. Some of the ques- 
tions were: What color is it? Is it leather? (When told that it was 
not, the same child said, “I think it is made of plastic’—which it 
was.) A question I liked was, “Was it a present?” and, when told 
that it was, the questioner continued her questioning, because she 
wanted to know who had given it and why. In such an atmosphere 
much language can be acquired and all of it full of meaning. 
Through news these children have learned the meaning and use of 
needed pronouns, tenses of verbs they need to know, question forms, 
expressions that are useful and idiomatic, the difference between the 
verbs “tell” and “ask,” and many other tools of language usage. 

In a second-year class, the children have learned through stories 
about themselves, illustrated by their teacher, many language prin- 
ciples for which they had need. Zhey are the ones who initiated 
these principles, not the teacher. She taught them what they needed 
and often demanded to know. One of these books of simple stories 
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is called Up and Down. It is a story of Lev’s activities (Lev is one 
of the pupils). Illustrations make up most of each page, but at the 
bottom is a sentence resulting from conversation between children 
and teacher. These are the sentences: Lev walked down the street on 
his way to school: When he got on the bus he sat down. Soon he 
got to school. He walked down the hall to his classroom. Miss Boll- 
back told the children to sit down. Lev said his hearing aid was 
broken. Miss Bollback told him to take it down to Norman. Lev 
walked down the stairs to find Norman. Later all the children walked 
down to Bloomingdales. Then they went to the park. They had a 
lot of fun. The children ran down a hill. Lev fell down and hurt 
his knee. Then all the children went back to school. 

The second part of this simple little book is called; Up and Down. 
It tells about children going up and down on a seesaw, riding up and 
down the street on scooters, playing they are fire engines and mak- 
ing their voices go up and down, playing jack-in-the-box and jumping 
up and down, and other similar activities. The third part of the 
book deals with the phrase, “upside down.” 

I think my favorite booklet is called A Piece of ? The illustrations 
are delightful. I cannot go into all the pages, but I have brought 
the book with me and will gladly show it after this meeting. On page 
1, for instance, is a boy eying a piece of pie. He says: “I’m hun- 
gry.” Then, by turning over part of the page, one sees a girl hold- 
ing a piece of pie on a plate. She is saying: “Would you like a 
piece of pie? On page 2 is a boy looking at a box and saying: 
“TI wonder what’s in that box?” Part of the page is then turned 
and there is a girl holding the box of candy and saying, “Have a 
— of candy.” There are other illustrations of the wse of “a piece 
Oo 9 

Then there is a book called How Much Is Enough, showing the 
uses of “big enough,” “small enough,” and so on. This book came 
into being because the children wanted the language and were try- 
ing to use “enough.” 

For learning phrases, such as “a tube of,” “a jar of,” “a package 
of,” “a bag of,” and so on, the children collected pictures which were 
pasted into a book called What’s in It? On the cover of the book 
sits a small boy, and he’s wondering—there are question marks about 
his head. 

Children who learn not only the facts about these and other lan- 
guage principles but wnderstand them and apply this knowledge when 
circumstances call for it are really learning. New language pres- 
ented formally and as a lesson confined to the teacher’s material will 
not be widening their concepts of the new words, phrases, and sen- 
tences presented. 

When language has been taught in such a way as to stimulate the 
need for self-expression, for thinking and reasoning, and when the 
teaching of it has caused a wish to know more and be able to talk 
more and to exchange information and ideas, then there is bound 
to be a quickening impulse to use it, and the children thus taught 
do respond. 

Many teachers have asked me how the children learn all the 
language for a given year. Since we do not require a maximum 
or a minimum for any one term, we are not faced with such a prob- 
lem. The children do acquire the language they must have for all 
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their experiences and needs. In the course of a year, they have in- 
variably learned not only as many principles as are normally assigned 
to a grade, but many more. 

Is this type of teaching difficult? Not for a teacher who under- 
stands children, who understands learning, who is flexible, who knows 
how to make the most of situations as they arise, who is able to see 
that the children learn not only one facet of a language principle 
but know it in all its applications, including idiomatic forms, and 
not if she is willing to learn the difference between actually teach- 
ing deaf children and just presenting facts for them to study and 
give back to her. 

Is this type of teaching more satisfying to the teacher? Ask any- 
one who follows this way of teaching and the answer will be, “Oh, 
yes.” Such a teacher will find her work deeply satisfying because 
her pupils are interesting and interested. They are happy in school, 
delighted to be with her, and stimulating to teach. 

I have always felt that the teacher who must teach a certain bit 
of language at a given time and in a definite way has little chance 
to grow in depth as a teacher, or to be creative and inspiring. 

There is not time for me to discuss the many values of teaching 
conceptualized language, but I would like to say that children exposed 
to this manner of teaching acquire not only a very useful amount of 
language but are more outgoing, more interested in people, things, 
and places, and more communicative than those whose teaching has 
been limited. 

And, after all, this is the goal of education for the deaf. 


DIscussion 


Dr. Grout. The question was asked about inexperienced teachers. 
The inexperienced teacher in any situation is filled by experience. 
What: we try to do when we get a teacher is to give her 2 or 3 weeks 
more at the beginning of the term to sit in the classes, particularly 
in classes which will approximate her own, and all teachers who come 
to Lexington must take the speech and language course, along with 
the teachers who are in training, so we get one philosophy throughout 
the school. Another question. 


Question From Tue Foor. I can see that would be wonderful at 
Lexington for your school, but I am concerned about teachers who 
are in schools where they don’t have this philosophy and possibly 
very little supervision. That is what came into my mind as [ lis- 
tened to the papers. Miss Ostern mentioned the imaginative teacher, 
and I feel if we have many gifted imaginative teachers that is won- 
derful, and I think it’s a wonderful attitude to have. In my school 
I feel we do not dare drop completely away from a language system. 
I wish we could get away completely from the Fitzgerald key and 
not feel we needed it. I know when I was a cub reporter in high 
school on the high-school paper, I had to learn before I could write 
an article for that paper who did what, where, when, and why, and 
I have used that with deaf children. I think they have to have some 
of these forms. I don’t think your idea is to get completely away, 
is it, but I wonder if teachers are going to get trained sufficiently to 
ee it into action. Now, you have teachers, you say, that don’t know 

ow to do it, but they have 3 or 4 weeks of observation. I don’t have 
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any teachers in‘my school I could put them under to observe that way, 
and I think most schools are like that. 


Dr. Grout. Wouldn’t staff meetings take care of this situation ? 


Miss Numpers. The imaginative and creative teacher has been men- 
tioned this morning. I would like to add one other item to that. I 
think an imaginative, creative teacher who knows how to draw—and 
may I say that I am sitting beside such a finished champ as that—I 
have observed her teach and I have envied her for a great many years 
this ability to get up at the drop of a hat and draw on the blackboard 
with a few simple, definite strokes that really demonstrates the lan- 
guage she is trying to teach, and it’s a very wonderful asset to have. 


ComMeENT From THE Foor. Most schools have supervising teachers, 
and couldn’t the supervising teacher go in and take the class over and 
have the inexperienced teacher observe. Every school could probably 
help solve their problem that way. 


Dr. Grout. Yes; we do. Miss Ostern spends a lot of time taking 
over classes. 


Miss Numpers. There has to be someone who has to help these inex- 
ee people, it seems to me, in any worthwhile program. I would 
ike to add this note: That the teacher herself must know the language 
forms the children are going to have. You can’t get along without 
the background of understanding the language principle, and that is 
the very thing the inexperienced teacher lacks, and it’s a thing that a 
few more of us that have had a few more years in the battlefield must 
get over to the other teachers, 


Dr. Grout. I think that is very true. They know the usage but 
they don’t know the background, and I agree with Miss Numbers that 
the teachers should have a knowledge of the background. 


Dr. Powrtre Docror. Sometimes people have asked at Gallaudet why 
we teach French and Spanish and German to deaf people. Well, one 
of the main reasons we teach it is to teach grammar, and we have 
found over the years that has been one way of getting it across, not 
only to the students, but to the teachers. 


Miss Numpers. Maybe we are a little bit frightened by this creative 
and inspired teacher, and I think, Mrs. Groht, none of us mean to 
—— you can’t teach and be an inspired teacher with whatever kind 
of language system you use. 


Dr. Grout. I think the key is very useful for creative purposes, but 
before you can use the key for creative purposes, the child must under- 
stand the key, and I think that child should learn the key a little at a 
time, and the part they need at a particular time. I think they should 
have ideas and learn to express them correctly. Some children can 
do without the key and some can’t. Some children need a more 
constructive program than others, but the philosophy otherwise is the 
same. Any other questions. 


Question From THE Fioor. Do you have any special material for 
ways of teaching language to slow children? 


Dr. Grout. The slow children we try to teach them in the same 
way, but not to the same extent. A slow child has to learn he must 
have a subject and a predicate. He doesn’t learn those terms, ‘but 
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we do use part of the key for him, the part he needs, and also have 
him think in those terms, and then say what he is going to say. You 
can’t do with a slow child what you can do with a fast one, but neither 
ean you do with a slow-hearing child what you can do with a faster 
one. They are still willing to tell you things, but you have to give 
them more. You don’t get as much back but you have to give them 
more. It would still follow the same philosophy because the slow 
child wants to express himself just as much as the gifted child or 
even the average deaf child. We have slow classes but I think our 
slow classes are just as interesting, but they need more help and 
guidance. I think the slowest child I have ever seen was named 
Nancy. She came as a baby and for 3 years she didn’t say a word, 
and we thought she had a lot of hearing, and still do. We did every- 
thing to bring this child out and couldn’t. The child is now 8, and 
we can’t stop her from contributing. Just what did it in between— 
maybe it was just maturity, maybe it was getting used to the other 
children. I think she has more hearing than we can find out about, 
or maybe she enjoys life more. Anyway, she contributes a great deal. 

I am afraid our time is up and I want to thank the panel. I am 
sorry we have to stop. We are just getting warmed up, but we can 
discuss this with one another after a while, and I want to thank the 
panel very much, and thank you. 


SECTION ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 
(First session) 


Primary Auditorium, 9 a. m. 


Presiding: Mr. Charles L. Brooks, section leader, vocational principal, New 
York School, White Plains. 
Participants: 
Mr. Uriel C. Jones, vocational principal, Tennessee School. 
Mr. W. A. Seeley, State supervisor, trade and industrial education, Ten- 
nessee Department of Education. 
Mr. Boyce Williams, consultant, deaf and the hard of hearing, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. 


9-10 a. m. 


Paper: Vocational Training Programs—Today and Tomorrow, Mr. W. A. 
Seeley. 
Panel discussion. 
Paper: Occupational Placement of the Deaf—Past, Present, and Future, Mr. 
Boyce Williams. 
Panel discussion. 
10:15-11:15 a.m. 


Paper: The Vocational Teacher’s Position in the Education of the Deaf, Mr. 
Uriel C. Jones. 

Panel discussion. 

Summation. 

Interpreters: Mr. Grow, Mr. Hester, Mr. R. Parks, Mr. Sparks. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS—TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(W. A. SrEetey, State supervisor, trade and industrial education, State depart- 
ment of education, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Vocational training programs today may be divided into four prin- 
cipal groups: Those sponsored by public-school systems, those oper- 
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ated by private schools, industrial plant programs, and Government 
schools. 

Taking a closer look at these programs we find: Public-school pro- 
grams are of several types. In the main they offer either preparatory, 
supplementary, or extension training. Preparatory programs may be 
found in many high: schodls-of the-country, as well as some special 
vocational aoe technical schools. These offer one or more types 
of training for employment such as in agriculture, home economics, 
commercial or business, distributive, or trade and industrial educa- 
tion. In the majority of instances the schools have laboratories or 
shops for the conduct of both manipulative and technical instruction. 
In some cases we find sangeet type programs, principally in dis- 
tributive and/or trade and industrial education. There are, however, 
a few such programs in the commercial or business fields. In these 
cooperative programs the students spend one-half of their day in 
actual employment and the other half day in school. During the in- 
school time 1 or 2 periods are spent in the study of related technical 
information pertaining to their jobs and the balance of the time in 
regular academic subjects which are required for graduation. 

rade and industrial shop programs in city or county high schools, 
vocational schools, or technical institutes offer a great variety of occu- 
pational training, ranging from simple jobs such as household maid 
service to commercial cooking, commercial art, drafting, electronics, 
machine shop, printing, industrial chemistry, and engineer aids. For 
example, in Tennessee, the public schools have approximately 35 
different types of trade shops. In most instances these are very well 
equipped and have quite competent instructors. In the main, these 
shops are organized on a rather general basis to offer training to those 
who are interested in one or more of the several types of payroll jobs 
within the general occupational family for which the program was 
designed. For example, machine shops offer training in general 
machine-shop practices which should enable a student to profitably 
enter employment as a beginner or advanced apprentice as a machin- 
ist, machine operator, or any number of other phases of work for 
which this training would be of value, including selling of machine 
tools, hardware, and so forth. 

Most cities of twenty-five to fifty thousand population have devel- 
oped some type of vocational school. Sometimes this is a phase of 
the general high school and again it may be a separate institute 
altogether. A number of the States of the Union have developed 
area vocational schools, either operated by the State or operated 
jointly by the State and one or more local boards of education. In 
the majority of these schools several trade shops may be in operation. 
Three of our vocational schools in this State offer 15 to 20 different 
types of shop training. In other States technical institutes as well 
have been organized. Such programs have been placed in vocational 
schools, junior colleges, and even colleges and universities have estab- 
lished area or statewide vocational or technical institutes. Most area 
schools provide either housing facilities or transportation for the 
students. 

Most of the public-school programs in communities of any size carry 
on as.a part of their regular activities an extensive program of ap- 
prentice training and related technical instruction for journeymen 
workers in the area, 
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Private schools, including semiprivate or nonprofit endowed schools, 
are found in a number of cities of the country. Many of these schools 
offer an excellent program of trade and industrial training, including 
technical phases, and have the cooperation and respect of the indus- 
tries in the neighborhood. Most of these which I have visited offer a 
more specific type of training than do many of the public vocational 
schools. By this I mean that the student’s entire day is spent in 
either manipulative and related technical instruction, while the public 
vocational schools, particularly those located in or adjacent to high 
schools or junior colleges, offer some nonvocational instruction for the 
well rounding of the students. 

We have always had a number of industrial plants and businesses 
carrying on training programs of their own. These have greatly 
increased since the beginning of World War II and many have grad- 
ually expanded to offer broader areas of training. Of course, indus- 
try he always carried on some on-the-job training, including appren- 
ticeship. More and more related technical instruction is being offered 
by industrial training programs in order to enable students pursuing 
on-the-job training to round out their occupational training. Many 
concerns offer technical and nontechnical types of classes for their 
journeymen workers, as well as apprentices. Foreman and super- 
visory development training has become a major phase of many indus- 
trial training programs and is receiving more and more emphasis by 
public vocational educators in their ever-expanding search to better 
meet the needs of industry. Many industrial training departments 
seek out and secure the help and assistance of the local public schools 
in carrying on the related technical instruction for their employees. 
Industrial training programs generally have a narrower objective 
in their training than do the public vocational school programs. In 
other words, their principal purpose is to train the individual to do 
the specific job rather than to give him a broader type of training 
within the occupational area which would enable him to secure em- 
ployment in a greater number of payroll jobs. Oftentimes industrial 
plants encourage their employees to pursue general education or back- 
ground courses to build supervisory, executive, administrative, and 
other lead personnel for their companies. Here they encourage their 
students to take advantage of vocational school and college or uni- 
versity’extension programs. In some instances correspondence pro- 
grams designed for specific groups receive considerable emphasis. 

The Armed Forces have established and operate quite elaborate 
industrial training programs designed almost exclusively to fit men 
for their military jobs. Many subsidiary governmental agencies such 
as the TVA, the AEC, the munitions plants, shipyards, and so forth, 
maintain extensive training programs designed to meet the needs of 
their employees. Many of these also seek the cooperation of the 
public vocational schools, colleges, universities, and institutes to con- 
duct the actual instruction. 

I would like to call your attention to some of the elements which 
modern vocational-school programs must consider and take into 
account in their further development, revisions and efforts to meet 
the needs, be of service, and to perform the training job of our modern 
industrial world. 

The national economy of the country or area in which the school 
is located plays quite an important part in its development. It has 
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not been long since we heard some of our officials in Washington talk 
about hoping to reach $350 billion economy. Now or are talking 
about a five Tendieed and fifty or six hundred billion dollar economy. 
Most of us have lived to see the automobile replace the horse and 
buggy, the tractors replace the mules, and electric refrigerators re- 

lace iceboxes. We are seeing today television replace radios in most 
see In certain areas electric heat is replacing coal and home air 
conditioning replacing the attic fans, which is still a relatively new 
method for cooling our homes. Truly we are ae in an age of 
miracles. Not only do we find a great deal of time being given to 
styles in women’s clothes but styles are also playing a great part 
in our modern automobiles. We see color everywhere. For example 
just look on a parking lot today and see the multiple collection of 
colors and shades of basic colors of the cars. We are hearing more 
and more about colored telephones, business machines, refrigerators, 
appliances, and so on. We are now placing at least 32 voices on a 
single pair of telephone wires and it is no longer necessary to run 
wires from community to community to carry on our telephone con- 
versations. In some places even now one can dial a distant phone 
direct. 

Microwaves are eliminating cross-country telephone cables and 
carrying many voices through the same facilities but at different 
frequencies. Electronic controls and devices have become an im- 
portant part of our everyday life. We have heard much of these 
in the control of manufacturing processes but I was surprised to find 
a short time ago that they had installed an electronic device to control 
a traffic light instead of a street switch near my residence. Most of 
us have seen the airplane travel develop and know something of the 
new jet engines and airplane speeds of supersonic proportions. We 
are now looking forward to atomic powerplants and have atomic- 
operated submarines. What will be next? 

The population shift and development of our country is also an 
interesting study and one which must be taken into consideration 
in the development and expansion of our vocational programs. The 
occupational clock, in the Department of Commerce Building in 
Washington, recorded 170 million persons in the United States 1 day 
in March. 

You have heard much about the increase in our school population 
and the need for expanded facilities and buildings. The birthrate 
during the war years is making this an ever-important factor which 
our city fathers and school boards must face. 

You have probably heard something about how some of these popu- 
lation shifts are affecting our labor force. 

In looking ahead to 1965, we find that the approximately 10 million increase 
in labor force will be distributed as follows: 

About 41% million will be young persons 14-24 years of age. 
About 5 million will be 45 years of age and older. 
Only about one-half million will be between 25 and 44 years of age. 


And more than one-half of this total increase will be represented by 
women. 

The composition of this labor supply makes a number of extremely important 
points for all of us operating in the field of trade and industrial education. The 
kind of short supply we anticipate for example is dramatically illustrated by 
what is going to be happening to the group 25 to 44 years of age—one of the 
prime working ages in terms of career development and contributions to the 
skills of the American work force. In the face of a 25 million increase in popu- 
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lation this age group will experience a decline of about 2% million between 
1955-65. A little reflection will tell us why. This is exactly the age cohort born 
between 1930—40—a period of very low birthrates in our history. As a result, 
the number of workers in this age group will also go down—about 900,000." 

If you are sufficiently interested in a further study of our popula- 
tion trends and their manpower implications, may I refer you to a 
recent bulletiw from the United States Department of Labor on this 
subject entitled, “Our Manpower Future 1955-65,” which may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 30 cents. This bulle- 
tin, through a service of charts, brings out what is happening to our 
population, its shifts, manpower development, and needs in the decade 
ahead. In brief, I present a table which was included in Dr. Wolf- 
bein’s paper, C. L. 3112—Supplement, which is as follows: 


Employment in the major occupations of the United States 





Actual 1910 and 1955, Projected 1965, pereent 
number (in millions) 
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Source: 1910 and 1955, U. S, Census Bureau; 1965, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(November 1956). 


From this table you will note the tremendous increase in the number 
of white-collar workers against the relatively small increase in blue- 
collar workers and the enormous decrease in the farm workers and 
common laborers. You will note that the fastest growing occupations 
in the country today are the professions, proprietors and managers 
of business, clerical and sales workers; likewise that the percent of 
craftsmen, operatives and service workers have remained relatively 
constant since 1910 but that the number of common laborers is ex- 

ected to decline 50 percent to about 5 percent of our total work force 
y 1965 and that the farmers and farm workers will decrease from 
30 oes in 1910 to about 7 percent in 1965. 
urther studies of our manpower future emphasizes that for the 
first time in our history the number of women in our population out- 
number the number of men. We saw during the war industry absorb 
a great many women in formerly strictly men’s occupations because 
of the short labor supply. According to these anticipated future esti- 


1C, L. 3112—Supplement January 11, 1957, by Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division 
of ger fe and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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mates of our labor force, the women again will be the principal source 
of new workers to fill in the gap left by our low birthrate of the 
thirties. 

You have also noted the extreme mobility of our population of late 
years. We in vocational education hardly need to give as much con- 
sideration to strictly local employment opportunities in establishing 
new vocational programs as we once did. There are thany areas of 
Tennessee and of other parts of the country where the employment 
opportunities in the whole county can hardly absorb 15 percent of the 

outh; thus they must leave home in order to find employment of any 
Lind. This has brought about a great deal of discussion and study re- 

arding rural edevelo ment in low-income areas. Five counties of 
Pianeanes have already been designated as pilot counties for this study 
and several conferences, two regional ones, for this purpose were held 
earlier this month in the State. This is also bringing about consider- 
able discussion, among our municipal officials, regarding attraction 
of new industries into Tennessee which may offer more adequate em- 
ployment for youth and adults of the communities. 

What changes do all these factors emphasize for vocational edu- 
cation ? 

It seems to me that one of the things we must do is reconfirm our 
basic principles and standards, as set out and pretty well explained 
by Prosser and Allen, and later revised by Prosser and Quigley? 
in Vocational Education in a Democracy, when they gave us the 16 
theories of vocational education. In case you have forgotten these 
theories I believe it would be good for you to look them up and for 


the purpose of our discussion here I am quoting them: 
An efficient plan for vocational education will have the following character- 


istics :’ 


1. The training environment is the working environment itself or a replica 
of the working environment. 

2. The training jobs are carried on in the same way as in the occupation itself. 

3. The trainee is trained specifically in the manipulative habits and thinking 
habits required in the occupation itself. 

4, The training helps the trainee to capitalize his interests and abilities to 
the highest possible degree. 

5. The training is given to those who need it, want it, and are able to profit 
by it. 
6. Adequate repetitive training in experiences from the occupation fixes right 
habits of doing and thinking to the degree necessary for employment. 

7. The instructor is himself a master of the skills and knowledge he teaches. 

8. Training is carried to the point where it gives the trainee a productive 
ability with which he can secure employment or hold employment. 

9. Training meets the market demand for labor whatever these may be in any 
given occupation. 

10. Training is given on actual jobs and not in exercises or pseudojobs. 

11. The content of the training which is taught is obtained from masters of 
the occupation, not theorists. 

12. This teaching content applies so directly and specifically to the occupation 
that it has functioning value for this occupation only. 

13. The training needs of any group are met at the time they most require 
help and in the way that gives the most help. 

14..The particular characteristics of those it serves are considered—both in 
methods of instruction and in personal relations with learners. 

15. The administration is elastic and fluid. 

16. The funds expended on training are at least sufficient to permit good 
training to be done. 


? Prosser and Quigley, Vocational Education in a Democracy, A h 
Chicago, revised, 1949. RT ee 
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Our forefathers in vocational education were really foresighted 
when they wrote the Smith-Hughes law, our organic act for public 
vocational education which was signed by the late President Wood- 
row Wilson just 40 years ago on February 23. From my study of 
the Smith-Hughes Act and their interpretations and my experience in 
writing State plans for vocational education and assisting in guiding 
programs of vocational trade and industrial education under these 
plans and the act, there is little, as I see it, believe it or not, that 
cannot be done today to meet the real needs of industry in training 
both skilled people and technicians that can’t be done under these 
standards. 

We in vocational trade and industrial education have always taken 
pride in offering content, both manipulative and related, which was 
practical. We have endeavored to always, when developing programs 
or bringing them up to date, to go back to an analysis of the occupa- 
tion, what the individual must be able to do and what he must know 
in order to be able to do the job. If your course outline is more 
than 3 years old then I would recommend that you take a new look 
at it, check it with your advisory committee, and if you don’t have 
one get one, consult those in the occupation who know the score, re- 
analyze your occupational analysis upon which your course content 
is based and see if it is meeting the needs of today. This may neces- 
sitate a few changes and again it may take a good many, depending 
upon the occupation you are teaching and the number of changes 
whisk have been made in the industry and the occupation during the 
last few years. 


Are you following the best teaching methods? 

Are your instructional materials and teaching aids up to date and 
modern? These should also be analyzed, brought up to date and 
revised in accordance with modern methods and practices. Many of 

ou who are as old as I can remember when there was comparatively 
little in the way of respectable text and reference books on the mar- 
ket for the occupation we were teaching, thus we were taught in our 


teacher-training programs to develop and use various types of indi- 
vidual instruction eens including operation, information, assign- 
ment, and job sheets. Today there are many good texts and refer- 
ences on the market for most all of the vocational occupations we 
teach. We do have a great dearth, however, and are very short- 
handed in good study guides which may be used by our students both 
in preparatory training programs, apprentice and journeymen classes. 
In the main, what we need, it seems to me, are some good assignment 
sheets that will assist the students in studying the more adequate 
texts and references available today and directing their thoughts to 
the specific content we want them to secure from each chapter, page, 
or text. Since World War II we have seen a great advance made 
in visual aids, both slides, film strips, and movies. Some of these are 
audible and others must be supplemented by the instructor. In any 
case one should never use these simply as a picture show but, as an 
instructor, one must prepare his students to receive the content which 
the films show and then test them upon what has been gained fol- 
lowing the viewing. Cutaways, mockups, charts, and many other 
common and intricate teaching devices have also come into common 
use in modern, up-to-date training programs. 
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It seems to me that we must strive harder than ever in the years 
ahead to adhere to the basic principles of vocational education that 
our forefathers set out for us; reconfirm our belief in the basic 
PEP and standards of good vocational education. We must not 

ose sight of the fact that many of us who do not return to our 
specific industry periodically can soon fall behind, thus our teaching 
loses its emphasis and value. We in supervisory and administrative 
positions must keep close to the employers and employees engaged in 
the occupations which we are endeavoring to serve and assist our 
instructors in every way possible to keep up to date in order that our 
students may readily A the employment they seek and for which 
we have strived to train them. 

Under these modern times and conditions, and if we will follow 
some of these suggestions and thoughts, I believe our programs will 
continue to meet the needs for which they are designed and ever 
better serve the youth and adults which we are destined to serve. 


OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT OF THE DEAF—PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE 


(Boyce R. WrrttaMs, M. A., consultant, deaf and the hard of hearing, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Occupational placement of the deaf—past, present, and future— 
seems a nice tidy topic until sudden realization that it stretches from 
our origins to eternity. My ambition and knowledge being consid- 
erably less, you are spared speculation about the work of deaf Nean- 
derthals and those that survive the bomb. 

Moreover, on second thought, our topic could be specific to the oper- 
ating patterns by which the deat attain jobs. If so, we could cover the 
past and the present in a very few words. It could also mean the 
types of work that deaf people have done, do, and will do. Finally, it 
could mean both placement procedures and jobs. The latter seems 

lausible, 
: Accordingly, examination of both the job experiences of the deaf 
and how they were, are, or will be attained isin order. A last limiting 
word, these remarks are intended to stimulate bolder, more penetrat- 
ing, and aggressive action in occupational adjustment of the deaf. 
No exhaustive study of the topic is attempted. 


THE PAST 


On the Pennsylvania Avenue portal of our magnificent Archives in 
Washington appears this cogent maxim: “What is past is prologue.” 
And so it is. Deaf people and those who have pioneered on their be- 
half have every right to be proud. The thin placement programs 
of our heritage produced tremendous results. 

As we all ew: these placement programs of the not-so-dim past 


were largely the superintendent and staff of the school for the deaf. 
Their accomplishments in the face of the prevailing widespread lack 
of information that breeds uncompromising prejudice bordered on the 
miraculous. Certainly the informal yet dedicated efforts of these 
volunteers, buttressed by the spasmodic contributions of families and 
friends, were a rich prologue for the growing public services of today. 
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Those who would decry their work as amateurish had best reflect that 
there were probably very few such services available to normal or 
other handicapped people. Our framework of social services of those 
days was meager. 

Decne records about the range and frequency of jobs held by the 
deaf people in years past are not widely available. We do know that 
serious and often successful efforts were made to place departing stu- 
dents in jobs related to the shops or so-called trades that they studied 
while in school. In fact, school shops were then erroneously and per- 
sistently justified in terms of the ratios of former students pertinent] 
employed. Even in this enlightened day, in which justification of all 
school components (including shops) on the basis of contribution to 
school objectives is commonly accepted doctrine, the old concept dies 
hard, 

To continue, from current events we can presume that an employer 
having a favorable experience with a deaf employee was a good pros- 
pect for another. It seems likely, too, that deaf people were employed 
in a larger range of jobs than the few for which their schools could 
offer training. In fact, we have first-hand information on this point 
from older deaf penpie who have worked in many skilled occupations 
not related to school-shop curricula. A few succeeded in the profes- 
sions even as today. 

Even less information is available about working conditions facing 
deaf people of the past. We speak of this relatively, that is, the 
extent of hours, wages, production, and so on for deaf workers as 
compared to hearing. “Equal pay for equal work” is not a new 
slogan. Nor does it have any particular reference to the deaf. How- 
ever, it does bring to mind the known inequities of times gone by. 
The persistence with which suspicions of exploitation linger in the 
minds of deaf workers suggest there may have been considerable un- 
fairness in job elements before the protecting cloak of labor unions 
took over. 

THE PRESENT 


Occupational placement of the deaf today has definitely moved from 
the voluntary stage we have just noted to the farflung public service 
represented by the State vocational rehabilitation services and the 
State employment services. This is the traditional order of develop- 
ment for all public services for individuals, first the work of the 
voluntary groups (they being in our case the schools for the deaf) 
proves the need and then public programs are established to meet 
this need with more resources than are commonly available to volun- 
tary workers. 

ome may assume that the public service replaces the voluntary. 
This is not so. The public service is seldom if ever more than a sup- 
lement to the efforts of our volunteers. Our experience with the 
eaf bears this out. Despite the rapid growth of the employment 
and rehabilitation services in the past quarter century, school people 
continue to be prominent and necessary parts of the total pattern for 
the occupational placement of the deaf. They are frequently first, 
last, and intermediate points of reference for both the deaf clients 
and these public services. They are always available, giving freely 
of their time and talents to help the deaf person and the agency in 
meeting his occupational placement needs most effectively. 
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It will always be so, because the proper execution of any function 
as important as occupational placement for any group so severly 
handicapped as are the deaf requires the marshaling of all available 
community resources. An intensive teamwork operation is called for. 
The rare knowledges and skills of our school people perpetuate their 
primary role on the occupational placement team for the deaf. 

In summary, the voluntary placement work of the past has been 
buttressed by our public vocational rehabilitation and employment 
services. The volunteers are, however, still the hard core of insight 
that insures intelligent processing of deaf clients. 

Perhaps we can better appreciate the great importance of the team- 
work concept by brief inspection of the services the public programs 
offer and their values in occupational placement of the deaf. You 
all surely know that the vocational rehabilitation program offers a 
broad pattern of services that are patterned to meet individual needs 
in order to promote economic independence. These services are medi- 
cal, psychological, social, and vocational evaluation ; necessary correc- 
tion of remedial physical or mental defects; personal adjustment 
and/or vocational training; supporting services such as maintenance, 
transportation, books, and supplies during rehabilitation training; 
counseling; placement and followup in the job to insure mutual 
employer-employee understanding and satisfaction. 

The State employment program offers special, selective, placement 
services in which the individual’s capacities are matched to job re- 
quirements. It also offers job counseling. Its vast network of infor- 
mation and contacts about community job opportunities is rich in 
potential for our young deaf people whe may want and need only a job. 

Both of these public services are full of promise for the economic 
independence of deaf people. Neither has been used as effectively 
anyplace as it might be. An important reason for this is that we 
in the public service have not cultivated as vigorously as we should 
the interest and know-how of our school people. In fact, it is rea- 
sonably accurate to say that programs for the deaf in either the re- 
habilitation or employment services are effective in direct proportion 
to our wisdom, persistence, and enthusiasm in enlisting our school col- 
leagues in the placement team. Their special knowledge can often 
mean the difference between mediocre and highly satisfying casework 
for the deaf. 

We do not have reliable knowledge about how the jobs of the deaf 
today vary from yesteryear. The large numbers who work on pow- 
er machines, assembly lines, and so on is certainly much different 
from the past. However, it seems reasonable to presume that this is 
a difference of the economy, a corollary of new production meth- 
ods. It is not peculiar to the deaf. We have no basis to presume, 
from this factor alone, that the employment experience of the deaf 
is relatively better or worse than it was years ago. We like to think, 
hopefully, that it is better because all life is better. We have bet- 
ter schools, better teachers, better public services, better community- 
wide teamwork, and so on. There has been a great quickening of 
the public consciousness regarding proper employment opportunities 
for the physically handicapped. Specific National, State, and local 
efforts have been and are being made to broaden and roll back em- 
ployment horizons for the deaf. With all these positive factors, over- 
all upgrading of the employment of the deaf is certainly in process. 
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THE FUTURE 


It would be fun to dream up an occupational utopia in which a 
streamlined placement process channeled all deaf people into jobs 
precisely tailored to their individual differences. However, these 
words go into the record. Accordingly, we must be reasonably prac- 
tical. 

It is reasonable to assume that the occupational placement process 
for the deaf of tomorrow will emphasize teamwork among all the 
interested disciplines. Our educators will continue to be mainsprings 
in the team. However, the drain on their time and energies will be 
appreciably less, since training programs for all categories of in- 
terested professionals will build increasingly large reservoirs of un- 
derstanding about deaf people. Moreover, it is fully expected that 
each State will have an expert in rehabilitation and placement of 
the deaf who can supplement, integrate, and extend the work of the 
team while operating as its coordinator for each case. 

Further rollback of employment horizons for the deaf seems a 
safe assumption. Certainly, it is a very important aim, in which 
all of us who have special knowledge and faith must join hands and 
hearts in an all-out, continuous effort. Our combined work will be 
broad, educational, and aggressive. An important specific aim will 
be to make clear to employers that deaf people, who are otherwise 
able to do a certain kind of work, are very resourceful in circumvent- 
ing the communication barrier and that many, many desirable jobs 
in many areas require only limited communication after the break-in 

eriod. 

r We like to point with pride to deaf people who have pioneered 
in a difficult field of endeavor. Moreover, we try to bring to the at- 
tention of the public examples of these deaf pioneers and those other 
wonderful deaf people who have been cited for extraordinary service 
in public and private employment. This healthy, useful practice 
is not limited to the deaf. It is common to all disability groups who 
have a member whose performance rockets above the mass. It ma 
be an indicator of immaturity in placement work for the handicapped, 
the criterion of maturity supposedly existing when exceptional per- 
formance is acknowledged without reference to the person’s handi- 
cap. 

Somehow we cannot bring into focus a vision in which outstanding 
performance by a deaf person is not recognized with at least a bit 
more dressing because of his deafness. The propaganda values will 
always be there. We will continue to use them, probably to an even 
greater extent. They will continue to be the actual, living examples 
that he substance to our drive for more and better jobs for all deaf 
people everywhere. 

Surely, the job outlook for deaf people glows warmly. We recog- 
nize that jobs cannot be created for individuals. However, we have 
the basic tools to prepare individuals for and place them in jobs ap- 
propriate to their capacities. Our thriving economy encourages us 
to think that there will be jobs of many kinds available for some 
time to come and that deaf people wll receive their share in both 
quantity and variety. The conviction and dedication of people like 
this group guarantee it. 
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THE VOCATIONAL TEACHER’S POSITION IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF 


(Urret C, Jones, vocational principal, Tennessee School, Knoxville) 


If any of you people came to this meeting at this time to hear me 
say something original—earth shaking—you came to the wrong place, 
wrong time, and wrong speaker. 1 will be guilty of plagiarism, 
repetition, and possibility of misstatement, but not of intentional 
deceit. 

I could have, as any one of you could have, taken any good text- 
book on general or vocational education, and copied down a list of 
the things a good teacher should do. Many of us have read articles 
or poems on What Isa Teacher? Most of us, after reading such, have 
said, “That is good.” We have clipped it, posted it, filed it, then 
forgotten it. Meanwhile, we have gone on ahead with our work 
and our problems, but with a thought of dissatisfaction or discontent 
in the back of our minds. What is this thought that bothers us? 

Along what lines or sources do you think I have followed in pre- 
paring for this talk? Ihave shied away from textbooks, formal-edu- 
cation guides; and prepared-booklet guides. I have, over the past 
year, here and there in the school papers, picked up random writings 
or thoughts on problems among the people on the firing line in the 
schools for the deaf. 

We believe the thoughts or ideas we have garnered are the cream of 
the whole gamut of advice on education for the deaf—or anyone else. 


Thousands of laws are passed every year or so by legislative bodies, 
yet they can all be boiled down to 10 simple little rules. I have sim- 
mered down all my thoughts and readings to one opie little state- 


ment. You may quibble on many little points or applications in the 
statement, but you cannot quibble with the thought as expressed. 

For a little while let us wander aside in our talking or thinking over 
past happenings. 

For one thing, why single out “the vocational teacher’s position 
in the education of the deaf”? What about the art teacher’s posi- 
tion? The language teacher’s position? A short while back I was 
in a discussion with two executives about the duties of a teacher. They 
both agreed that such a thing could not, should not be done. The word 
“teacher” covers a multitude of things. What difference does it make 
what subject matter a teacher presents? Are not all teachers in the 
same position? Faced with the same obligations or responsibilities 
to her pupil as a person? Are we not all, as teachers, equally, ethi- 
cally bound to teach good manners, punctuality, neat work, and so 
on me are just looking over the other teacher’s differences—I won’t 
say faults. 

I have one big “beef,” or a lumping of little beefs. I have spoken 
with several superintendents, teachers, visitors, and pupils. “Oh, they 
mean well, Oh, they don’t mean any harm.” But I say, it slipped out 
and shows what their inner thoughts are, and that is that vocational 
is second thought, not main, not even equal. “Yes, we have 22, no 
4, classrooms, and 9—looking down their noses—shops.” And then 
sometimes when a request is made, “If they have nothing to ‘do’ will 
they please do this or that.” I ask you, when in the world did schools 
start hiring teachers and giving them classes with nothing to do? 
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O. K. then, if classrooms are looked up to and shops down on, we’re 

onna have graphic arts laboratory, foods laboratory, and so on, 
Raikimes I have gone into a vocational class, either older or younger 
pupils, and asked, “What is your teacher’s name?” Without any 
preliminary words. Almost invariably, the pupil gives the name of 
some classroom teacher. Then I have pointed to the instructor, and 
the pupil says, “ is not my teacher.” Why go on with this 
silliness? AJl are classrooms; all are teachers. 

Which of you, if any, has not seen the list, “Why workers lose their 
jobs?” Are all the reasons listed the sole responsibility of the voca- 
tional teacher? I have spoken to some teachers, and they have said, 
“My job is to teach language or arithmetic or lipreading. I have so 
little time in which to teach it that I cannot teach all those other 
things—politeness, neatness, punctuality—I have spoken to vocational 
teachers, and some have aid, “T have to teach foods, printing, typ- 
ing—I have no time to teach language, arithmetic, good manners, 
punctuality.” Are all those reasons valid? Are we not as teachers 
concerned with the whole pupil? I say we are. 

In all my readings or searchings for an answer I found different 
writers riding different fetishes. (Aside.) Do I have one? Some 
call their “baby”— 

Attitude Motivation 
Character Pep 
Citizenship Personality 
Horse sense Spirit 
Interest Toughness 
M. A. and Ph. D. 

Do any of you recognize your “baby” or “hobbyhorse” in my list? 
I believe that nearly all the writers on the above topics are here at this 
convention, though maybe not at this meeting. All of you writers 
have “colored” my thinking in some way or other in the phrasing of 
my own statements today. I have little originality in this matter. 

Some executives may say, “Why worry?” Hire the teacher, give 
them a class and tell them what to do. The teacher tells the pupils 
what to do—and they do and get out or else. They have done the 
work, toed the line—and are out in industry. Have they made the 
grade? Other executives may worry about humane things; attitudes, 
citizenship, $, and so forth. And try to find a better way, without 
dictatorship. Who is right? Who is wrong? 

Are there not many of you who remember or have a certain pupil 
(or teacher) who comes to mind when you need to have something 
done? You hesitate to ask this or that pupil or teacher because they 
are so unwilling or unpleasant to ask to go the extra step with you. 
Do you not know a certain pupil or teacher or coworker you do not 
hesitate to ask for help for you know they will happily work the 
extra job or go the extra mile with you? Do you not appreciate 
having them close to you when the unexpected happens? Why cannot 
we attempt to teach pupils to have this valuable attribute? 

Now, what have I said to you today that you can take home with 
you to still the uneasy thought in your mind (work) that has bothered 
you? I say: Go home and deal with your pupils as a whole person- 
ality and develop in them the proper attitude toward their work, 
their fellow workers, and their employers. 
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SECTION ON SPEECH 
1:15 p. m., Main Auditorium 


Presiding: Miss Alyce Thomas, section leader, supervising teacher, California 
School, Riverside. 
Participants: 
Mr. Joseph Giangreco, principal, Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 
Miss Margaret Gruver, assistant principal, Rhode Island School, Provi- 
dence. 
Frank R. Kleffner, Ph. D., assistant director, division of speech correction 
and pathology, Central Institute, St. Louis. 
Miss Mary BE. Numbers, teacher in charge, Middle School, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 
;j Miss Marline Parish, supervising teacher, primary department, Tennessee 
chool. 
Mr. Lorin C. Staats, Jr., assistant professor of special education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 
Miss Eleanor Vorce, academic assistant principal, Lexington School, New 
York City. 


1:15-2:15 p.m. 
Keynote address: A Review of Today; a View of Tomorrow in the Area of 
Speech, Mr. Lorin C. Staats, Jr. 


Paper: The Tadoma Method of Teaching Speech, Miss Margaret Gruver. 
Paper : The Aphasie Child, Dr. Frank R. Kleffner. 


2:30-3:30 p. m. 


Discussion of questions on speech. 
Moderator: Miss Eleanor Vorce. 
Panelists : Mr. Joseph Giangreco, Dr. Frank R. Kleffner, Miss Mary E. Numbers, 


Miss Marline Parish, Mr. Lorin C. Staats, Jr. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


(Miss Atyce THOMAS, supervising teacher, intermediate school, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside) 


We have been instructed to start on time, and some of the 
gentlemen down on the second row have been looking at their watches, 
so I believe we had better begin. 

I am quite sure that all of us who are present at this sectional pro- 
gram on speech have one ultimate goal for which we strive in our 
teaching of speech. The goal to which I am referring, defined very 
simply, is teaching our pupils to talk well enough, if at all possible, 
to make their thoughts, questions, and wants known to and under- 
stood by their hearing associates. Just how well are we attaining 
this goal? What are we doing now that, no doubt, could be im- 
proved upon? What should we change in our techniques and meth- 
ods? How can we reach this goal quicker and perhaps more ade- 
quately ? 

With these questions in mind the theme of our 38th meeting of the 
Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf, A Review of 
Today; A View of Tomorrow, couldn’t have been better chosen. 

Our meeting this afternoon will be divided into two parts. The 
first will be a series of papers; the second will be a group discussion 
guided by a panel representing different levels of teaching and differ- 
ent sections of the United States. 

Our first speaker, Mr. Lorin C. Staats, is an assistant professor 
of special education at the University of Tennessee. He received his 
bachelor’s degree at Ohio University ; his master’s in stuttering from 
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the State University of Iowa, and is presently working on his doc- 
torate at Ohio University in the field of voice science in the area of 
Air Force communication in high level jet engine noise. 

It is a privilege to present to you at this time, Mr. Lorin C. Staats. 


A REVIEW OF TODAY; A VIEW OF TOMORROW IN THE AREA OF 
SPEECH 


(Lorn C. Staats, Jr., assistant professor of special education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville) 


In viewing such a broad field as “speech,” it would be well to list 
six questions pertinent to the problem: (1) What is speech; ts 
in which area of speech are we, as special educators, interested; (3) 
what is defective speech; (4) what means do we employ to study and 
remediate speech; (5) what have we done in these areas today; and 
(6) what will we do in these areas tomorrow ? 

A definite need for a close study of the phenomenon we call “speech” 
is evident, even though there is no question that progress in this study 
has been manifested. This paper will be an attempt to epitomize 
the progress at which we find ourselves today and to establish guide 
points for the future. 

In reviewing speech today, we must first define the speaking act. 
Speech is oral communication, the primary means of communication, 
and the integrating factor which binds people into groups. Speech 
is probably the most important socializing tool the individual pos- 
sesses. Andersch and Staats have said the speech is the instrument 
of learning as well as the instrument of teaching; it is a method of 
inquiry as weil as a method of answer.* 

peech, oral communication, is a facet of the total language picture, 
taking its place with art, music, dramatics, and literature in the fos- 
tering of ideas. The extreme importance of speech in our everyday 
lives cannot be overemphasized. 

Proceeding from our definition of speech, let us consider the man- 
ner in which the speech and hearing specialist functions within a 
framework of more specific definitions of the speaking act. The 
speech and hearing specialist labors within a framework of three spe- 
cific definitions of the speaking act. The first is that speech is an over- 
laid function. This means simply that the mechanism we use for 
speech was not structured originally for the production of speech, 
but rather for such processes as breathing, chewing, swallowing, and 
sucking. In the words of Johnson, there are no speech organs. 
Speech competes with the other functions of the mechanism.’ 

The second definition is that speech is learned behavior. The small 
child acquires speech through two highly important learning chan- 
nels. He hears speech via audition, and he “sees” speech through 
vision. The acquisition of good speech is based on reward and rein- 
forcement. If a child is rewarded for the speaking act, the pleasure 
he received is reinforced. Conversely, if perchance the child is con- 
tinually punished in some way for a poor speech attempt, he may with- 
draw completely from the speaking act, or will develop other symp- 
toms of basic speech frustrations. 


Yo ane > G., and Staats, L. C., Speech for Everyday Use, Rinehart & Co., New 
rk, , p..9. 

*Johnson, W., Brown, S., Curtis, J., Edney C., and Keaster, J., Speech Handicapped 
School Children, revised, Harper & Bros., New York, 1955, p. 29. 
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The learning process may be disrupted in the case of the child who 
is deafened, either congenitally, or by ca In deafness, the 
auditory channel of learning is blocked. The child is then forced to 
depend for speech development on the visual and kinesthetic chan- 
nels, He loses his means of monitoring speech, the end result being 
that his speech becomes chewy, wavery, monotonous, nasal, etc. 

We cannot divorce speech maturation from learning theory. The 
child must be stimulated to speak, the stimulus brings forth a response, 
= ee may be either reward or punishment, and hence is rein- 

orced. 

As a third definition, the psychologists say that speech or lack of it, 
may serve as a picture of a person’s reaction to his environment. We 
know that stuttered speech comes about, in the main, as a result of 
certain psychological problems related to personality and environ- 
ment. Certain voice problems come under close scrutiny in the study 
of the interaction of these same two factors. One of the most inter- 
esting types of voice disorders which can be linked to emotional con- 
ditions is hysterical aphonia, or more commonly termed loss of voice. 

A classic study in this field was made on a 12-year-old girl, by Bangs 
and Freidinger.* This study is made all the more interesting in view 
of the fact that the vast majority of cases of aphonia occur between 


the ages of 18 and 34 years of age. 

Extensive study of the research in the field of speech and hearing 
disorders will bear out the fact that not all of the cases seen for therapy 
can be laid at the door of physical disability or faulty learning. 

We must now locate the area of speech in which we, as special 


educators, have interest. Of course we are, or should be, interested 
in all fields of speech. However remedial speech, and the special 
areas within it, command most of our attention. We have interest 
in the many psychological, emotional, financial, educational, and 
environmental problems that speech and hearing defects bring about. 
Defective speech is both a school and home problem. Good speech 
practices must be carried along the continuum from therapy room 
to classroom, to home, to outside environment. We are realizing more 
and more that remedial speech does not end in the therapy room with 
its specialized equipment and teaching methods. According to Eisen- 
son and Ogilivie* the classroom teacher must utilize physical re- 
sources, social climate, experiences that make for good communication, 
and many other factors, if speech can truly be remediated. 

So far we have discussed what speech is, how it is learned, and where 
within the area of speech our interest lies. We now proceed to discuss 
the nature of defective speech. 

Commonly, defective speech is that speech which calls attention 
to itself. Van Riper is of the opinion that speech is defective not 
only when it calls attention to itself, but also when it interferes with 
communication, or causes its possessor to become maladjusted. The 
argument has been raging for many years as to just what is the nature 
of defective speech. We have classified the types of speech defects, 


*Bangs, F. L., and Freidinger, A., Diagnosis and Treatment of a Case of Hysterical 
Aphonia in a Thirteen-Year-Old Girl, Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, vol. I, 
14, December 1949, pp. 312-317. ; 

9 ag and Ogilvie, M., Speech Correction in the Schools, Macmillan, New York, 
sogy8e. Rives, C., Speech Correction: Principles and Methods, Prentice-Hall, New York, 
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but we are still not satisfied as to a general definition. Berry and 
Eisenson* have carried the definition further, listing eight factors 
which may contribute to general speech defectiveness. 

All this leads us to the next question. What means do we use to 
study and remediate speech and hearing defects, and what methods 
do we employ to improve so-called normal speech? In the writer’s 
opinion, there are roughly six means used to study and improve speech. 
These six means are: (1) Psychological explorations, (2) general 
public speaking course work, (3) specialized speech and hearing 
therapy, (4) general semantics, (5) phonetics, and (6) experimental 
phonetics and voice science. Let us take a closer look at these areas 
and see what is being done in them today. 

Researchers interested in the field of the psychology of speech have 
established a definitive system of communication which, in the main, 
consists of three important factors: the speaker, the channels through 
which he communicated, and the listener. More and more, these re- 
searchers are placing great stress upon the listener, because of the 
tremendous effect he has upon the speaker. Interest in the listener 
has lead students of speech psychology to study the psychology of the 
audience, to construct scales for the study of attitude shift, to work 
out evaluated scales for rating severity of speech defects, and also 
seales for rating improvement. The communications problems pre- 
sented by counseling have also been studied. A classic book in the 
field of audience psychology utilizes a basic tenet in the field of jour- 
nalism in discussing audience reaction.’ The formula cited is “who 
says what to whom with what effect.” This formula lends importance 
not only to the speaker, but also recognizes the listener, the message 
content, and the effect of the message on listener attitude. We in 
the field of speech and hearing cannot afford to take lightly the re- 
search findings in speech and audience psychology. 

What is learned in speech psychology is applied to our second 
method of study and remediation, that of public speaking course work. 
Students of public speaking are interested in oratory, debate, and 
the skills associated with this type of speaking. Such fields as radio, 
television, discussion, and creative dramatics have opened up a vast 
area of possibilities. We now use television monitoring systems to 
reinforce our knowledge in certain areas of medicine and psychology. 
We use creative dramatics in psychotherapy and certain types of 
speech therapy. General speech stresses the importance of communi- 
cator credibility, the organization of ideas, and the use of a rational 
approach to communication. Today, this is highly important in our 
third area of speech, that of specialized speech correction. 

Speech and hearing therapy aims to remediate or modify speech 
defects of all types. However, in the process of remediation we are 
not on firm ground unless we have a basic knowledge of speech psy- 
chology and public speaking. We need to be well versed in the tech- 
niques of communication in order to prepare others for positions in 
the field.. There is a need to know something of attitude change and 
scaling procedures in order to evaluate the — of our patients, 
and our own teaching methods. There is a need to be familiar with 


ive Berns, M. F., and Eisenson, J., Speech Disorders, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York,. 
? Hovland, C., Janis, I,, and Kelley, H., Communication and Persuasion, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1953. 
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counseling techniques in order to work more effectively with children, 
parents, and teachers. 

Our field, as we know it today, is relatively new. Speech correc- 
tion, of course, is newer than is instruction of the deaf. However, 
almost every day, new ideas are received in the field of deafness, 
also. One has only to read the latest work of Travis * to recognize 
the complexity of the field. In the preface of his book, Dr. Travis 
establishes a very wise point. In attempting to comprehend the in- 
dividual’s perception and production of speech, we really are trying 
to comprehend the speaker and/or the listener. Truly, speech and 
hearing therapy is one of our best means to study speech, but we 
see again that we cannot relegate into a subordinate position the 
teachings of other areas. 

General semantics is another area of interest in the field of speech 
today. General semantics is the term given to the study of the mean- 
ing of meaning. Semantics takes into account the fact that words 
have many shadings of meaning, and that these many shadings exert 
their effect on people in different ways. We have learned today to 
respect the teaching of the semanticists, if only to bask in their reali- 
zation that persons, places, and events are constantly changing. The 
changes in these factors change the meanings of the words we use. 
We ask if words and the use of words is really very important in our 
profession. The affirmative answer is soon given. Words have dif- 
ferent meaning to different persons. We test an individual for a sus- 

ected hearing loss. If our tests yield positive results, and he is 
informed of this we cannot hope to fathom the impact of this infor- 
mation as it comes crashing at him. To us, the term “hearing loss” 
connotes the results of certain specialized clinical tests. However, 
these same words to the patient may conceivably mean the bitter 
end to a well-balanced mode of life. In some cases no pat explanation 
of the term is of help to the patient. 

We see marked demonstrations of this same impact of word meaning 
in the field of stuttering. In some instances, the mere act of labeling 
a child as a stutterer implies patent diagnosis and remedy. We have 
an inherent tendency to treat that which we diagnose. Hence, we 
tell a child to stop, start over, slow down, breathe deeper, and to 
think before ‘he speaks. Johnson has said the Indians do not stutter 
simply because they have no word in their vocabulary carrying the 
connotation of stuttering. WHile parts of this theory may be refuted 
in the light of recent research, the basic fact still remains. The word 
and its misuse is the event that lends anxiety to the problem. Does 
the parent of a seemingly retarded child, who seeks help from a spe- 
cialized center, understand the diagnostician when he idbels the child 
aphasic? Does she gain more insight when he states that aphasia is 
simply a disorder of symbolic formulations and expression? Perhaps 
the mother is helped, and is reconciled to the problem when told that 
aphasia is simply a language disorder. This would seem to help, but, 
on the other hand, what is the meaning of “language”? 

All this is not to'say that we in the field of speech and hearing are 
to be found guilty, simply because we use the terminology of our trade. 


wee aoa L. B., editor, Handbook of Speech Pathology, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
ork, 1957. 
*Johnson, W., People in Quandaries, Harper & Bros., New York, 1946, pp. 439-467. 
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What is implied is that we ourselves must understand what the words 
mean, and recognize the possible impact of these words upon the 
listener. We have to dissect out the appropriate meaning of our 
terms and gear them to the intellectual and emotional backgrounds 
of our listeners. General semantics is teaching us to choose, use, 
and study the impact of our words wisely. 

The semanticist has also reintroduced us to the scientific method. 
Since semantics is the study of meaning, it naturally follows that. it 
serves to sharpen our powers of observation and our ability to ask 
questions. There are some persons among us who think the ability 
to ask questions clearly, comes naturally, and does not need training. 
Such is not the case. Bois,’° in discussing the stages of human devel 
ment, says that when a person formulates a theory, he does not use 
only his brain, but rather he evaluates as he theorizes, in the light of 
past experience in former stages of development. The formulation of 
theory is based on the ability to ask clear questions which can be 
answered. The scientific method asks a clear question, makes accu- 
rate, unbiased observations, reports these observations in a clear, 
unbiased manner, and then revises or upholds the theory in the light 
of the findings. The scientist and the philosopher do this, and we 
in our field need to do more of it. With the help of the semanticist, 
the physicist, the mathematician, the psychologist, and others, we are 
beginning to receive clear answers to our questions. 

Another area on which we depend is phonetics. Phonetics deals 
with the analization of speech sounds, the construction of words from 
sound elements, dialect, and so forth. Today, we are indebted to 
the phonetician for his descriptions of these phenomena because they 
have enabled us to gain rapidly in the race for more accurate pro- 
cedures in remedial speech. We have to understand how speech is 
made and heard, in order to treat its many defects. Today, we lean 
more and more on the teachings of the phonetician. 

Closely allied to the field of phonetics is the field of experimental 
honetics, or voice science. The scope of experimental phonetics is 
road indeed. Contributions have been made from communications 

engineers, psychologists, physiologists, and researchers in the fields of 
speech and linguistics. As Curtis puts it, we are concerned with a 
borderline area, which cannot be confined within the boundaries of any 
one of the older divisions of science.* The work of Curtis, cited 
above, would be very profitable reading for the student of speech. 

Experimental phonetics utilizes psychophysical procedures in solv- 
ing the basic problems of speech science. The experimental phone- 
tician is keenly interested in everything from depth of breathing to 
vowel duration. He is interested in pitch, rate, and voice quality. 
He studies the formants of vowels and consonants. He performs re- 
search in general acoustics. He builds basic equipment, models of 
which are later used in specialized therapy procedures. 

Today, we in therapy and teaching are indebted to the experimental 
phonetician for the solution to some of our most pressing problems in 
speech science. 

These, then, are the areas in which we are working today. We must 
not, of course, fail to give credit to the students of vocabulary, the 


% Bois, J. S., Explorations in Awareness, Harper & Bros., New York, 1957, Rp. 100-108. 
11 Curtis, J., The Rise of Experimental Phonetics. Ch. 16 in Wallace, K., edition, A 
History of Speech Education in America, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1954. 
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statistician, the clinical psychologist, the specialist in general educa- 
tion, and the myriad other workers who contribute in their own way 
to the remediation of speech and hearing problems. 

What does the future hold? We will continue to perform research, 
and carry out instruction in the fields mentioned above. However, 
there are two important problems which cloud our look into the future. 
The first is the problem of recruitment of new teaching and research 
personnel. We desperately need more trained teachers. The 
statistics on this subject are familiar to all of us. We all know 
of the erying demands our handicapped children place on us. Still, 
the number of persons entering the field lags sorrowfully behind the 
demand. What are some of the reasons for this lag? 

In certain areas of the country, salaries for specialized personnel 
lag far behind the average salary scale for general teachers. Very 
few persons are willing to take a job in a low-income area, if positions 
are to be obtained elsewhere at a higher salary scale. 

Working conditions need to be made more attractive. No person 
likes to work in cramped, dismal, ill-equipped surroundings. No per- 
son desires to go on year after year, hoping for a piece of much-needed 
equipment, realizing that his budget will not cover it. No person 
appreciates being shifted from one location to another to make room 
for an ever-increasing school population. 

Perhaps the reason for slow recruitment of trained teachers, and 
the answer, also, lies in public relations. The general lay public does 
not understand what it is we are doing in the field of speech and 
hearing. In many instances, we fail even to inform the prospective 
student of the opportunities available in our field. The field of speech 
and hearing has very little representation in the nationwide career 
days annually held in our high schools. Better salaries and happier 
working conditions come from an educated lay public. More recruits 
to the field come from a well-informed student body. This is our job. 
We, as teachers, should face the task of educating, informing, and 
recruiting; no other agency will secure or recruit students for us. 

The other problem has to do with a growing schism within our 
own profession, We have two classes of personnel in speech and hear- 
ing, both of which are important. There are those who perform basic 
research, and those who apply the results of that research in their 
teaching. While there is a basso underlying unity in our profession, 
there is, in some instances, a lack of communication between the re- 
searcher and the teacher. In certain cases, one does not know what 
the other is doing. In a few cases, one does not care what the other 
is doing. Some persons in our profession do not take the time to 
read their professional journals. - Perhaps this is because some articles 
written by researchers seem to be aimed at other researchers, and 
articles done by teachers, for other teachers. 

Powers stated the problem neatly in a recent presidential address 
before the American Speech & Hearing Association.’*? The problem 
is serious, but not overwhelming. We simply need to make an attempt 
to understand what the other fellow is ae We need a meetin 
of the minds, and a cross-fertilization of ideas. Our journals nee 
to be read and discussed with our colleagues. Professional interest is 


2 Powers, M. H., The Dichoto in Our Profession, Journal of Speech and Hearin 
Disorders, vol. 20, March 1955, oe Ade . . 
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far different from mere teaching. Keeping in touch with the pace of 
things means staying abreast of the happenings in all of the afore- 
mentioned fields. It is not necessary that we understand all of what is 
occurring; it is necessary that we recognize its value, and apply its 
principles. 

What of the future? We will strive to carry out more research, to 
train better teachers, and to work for better teaching conditions. 
There is one factor that will not change with the future. There will 
always be handicapped children to be served. There will always be 
questions demanding answers. What of the future? Perhaps there 
isno future. Perhaps the present merely continues. 


Miss Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Staats. Due to time we will have 
to rush on. There has been considerable interest in the Tadoma 
method of teaching speech, and this afternoon Miss Gruver, assistant 
principal of the Rhode Island School, will tell you some of their 
approach on this subject. 


THE TADOMA METHOD OF TEACHING SPEECH 


(Miss Marcaret H. Grover, assistant principal, Rhode Island School, Provi- 
dence) 


The Tadoma, or vibration, method of teaching speech to the deaf 
was adopted by the Rhode Island School for the Deaf in November 
1953, after the entire teaching staff had completed a course of study 

iven by Miss Sophia Alcorn who originated and developed the 
adoma method, 

However, our interest in teaching speech through vibration had 
begun several years before, when many of us observed the fine work 
in speech done with the deaf-blind at Perkins Institute near Boston. 
We were dissatisfied with our speech program, and our visits to 
Perkins made us wonder whether or not more intensive use of vibra- 
tion with deaf children might improve our children’s speech. Mrs. 
Maurine Gittzus, at that time head of the deaf-blind department. at 
Perkins, guided and encouraged our efforts. For several years our 
teachers used vibration in their teaching of speech on a trial and 
error basis, and our attitude toward it ran from great enthusiasm 
to discouragement. However, we all felt that. we had not been able 
to use vibration in the best posible way, so in the fall of the year 1953 
we asked Miss Alcorn to come for 5 weeks’ intensive training to give 
us the benefits of her many years of experience, and correct the errors 
we had made in attempting the use of vibration as our chief avenue 
of approach in the teaching of speech to the deaf. 

The children at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf who were first 
taught speech under the vibration system are now about 10 years of 
age. In a school of limited enrollment. (our school population aver- 
ages 120) it is too soon to say whether or not the vibration method, 
as we have been teaching it, is an unqualified success, but we are 
ready to say that we have seen no reason whatsover for abandoning 
the method, and many reasons for continuing it. 


96570—5&8——6 
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Before going into the reasons why we use the vibration method, I 
should like to describe the method briefly. Miss Alcorn was a pioneer 
in teaching speech through vibration: She taught two deaf-blind 
children whose first names were Tad and Oma, and from their names 
came the term “Tadoma” to designate Miss Alcorn’s system of teach- 
ing speech to the deaf which features the use of vibration as its pri- 
mary aspect. We in Rhode Island prefer to use the term “wibration” 
method rather than Tadoma, since we differ in minor aspects from 
Miss Alcorn’s method, although not in the major premise. We also 
feel it is a more descriptive term, especially when talking to parents 
and visitors. : 

It is axiomatic to tell a group such as this that a deaf child may 
learn speech by four means: auditory, visual, vibration-kinesthetic, 
or by a combination of all three. Most current methods make vibra- 
tion secondary to auditory and visual stimuli. The vibration method, 
quite simply, emphasizes the learning of speech through vibration 
as the primary avenue, not excluding auditory, visual, or a combina- 
tion, but making them secondary to vibration. 

In discussing the vibration method, one feels on the defensive, be- 
cause it does not seem logical. After all, deaf children and adults 
can’t go around with their hands on people’s faces, but they can see, 
and they can utilize residual hearing without being obnoxious or con- 
spicuous. Here is where the first misunderstanding occurs. First 
of all, vibration is only a means to an end, and is used only to develop 
speech or correct it. Whenever the child’s speech patterns are estab- 
lished correctly, vibration is minimized. After the child reaches 
about the age of 10, vibration is used only for correction, or the 
introduction of a new word, phrase, or sentence. 

Under the vibration method we feel that we are getting good speech 
from a larger number of pupils, and we have had enough professional 
visitors who have agreed with us to make us feel that it is not just 
motherly pride that fosters this opinion. Yet these very kind, albeit 
professionally critical, visitors repeatedly ask the same question: WA 
do we feel vibration is the best approach to teaching speech? I sha 
attempt to answer that question today. _ 

Our reasons for believing in the vibration method may be divided 
into three broad categories: First, what kind of speech should be ex- 
pected from a deaf child? Second, what type of deaf child comprises 
the population of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf? Third, in 
what specific aspects of speech does the vibration method excel ? 

To expect normal speech from a deaf child is unrealistic, yet there 
are few educators of the deaf who do not agree that most deaf children 
can be taught some speech. We feel that the main criterion for judg- 
ing the speech of a deaf child is intelligibility. However, how should 
intelligibility be judged? By the standards of the layman and the 
general public, the persons who are strangers to deaf people? Or 
should speech be judged by its function within the family and friends 
of the deaf person? We feel both groups should be considered in 
evaluating the speech of any one deaf child. 

In our previous methods of speech teaching, we developed many 
children who could be understood by the general public and more 
whose speech was intelligible to the more limited group of a family 
circle and friends. Under the vibration method we feel we are get- 
ing more pupils whose speech can be understood by the layman, which 
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is a higher accomplishment than having speech which can be under- 
stood only by those familiar with him. 

Since our chief goal is intelligibility, it is necessary to decide what 
factors assist in its development. It is our contention that intelligi- 
bility is dependent upon accuracy of speech positions, voice quality, 
rhythm, and fluency. We believe that, in the long run, speech 1s most 
intelligible when it is developed by working from accuracy to fluency 
and rhythm, rather than vice versa. When good voice quality and 
accurate speech sounds have been developed from the beginning, much 
corrective work is avoided. More time spent on speech in the forma- 
tive years means less time spent on correction later on. We feel most 
emphatically that superior voice quality and more accurate speech 
positions can be developed through the vibration method than by using 
sight or hearing, alone orincombination. . 

We most certainly do not feel that rhythm and fluency of speech 
should be minimized, but we believe that rhythm and fluency in them- 
selves do not make speech intelligible. Nor does accuracy of speech 
positions per se develop intelligibility. The ideal is to develop all 
three. However, we feel that slower speech, even somewhat labored 
speech, is often better understood by the layman than that which may 
have good rhythm but which contains grossly defective elements. 
Many of our graduates who have entered public high school or in- 
dustry, have told us that when conversing with strangers, they have 
learned to slow down in speaking, and found they could be understood 
much better. 

To summarize the first point: We believe intelligible speech is the 
first goal of teaching speech to the deaf, and that the understanding 
of that speech by laymen is its highest aspect. Furthermore, we feel 
accuracy of speech positions to be the primary component of intelli- 
gibility, followed closely by voice quality, rhythm, and fluency. 

Since we teach speech with the premise that intelligibility is de- 
pendent upon accuracy of speech positions, our next question is how 
to obtain that accuracy, and it is at this point we must consider the 
type of child entered in the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. Our 
children are deaf. We have only two children who can carry on more 
than a limited conversation through hearing alone. I should like to 
report on the audiograms of 98 of our pupils, or all those for whom we 
have had at least 3 consecutive and reasonably accurate audiograms. 
I have rounded off figures for simplicity : 20 percent have no hearing 
whatsoever above 500; 85 percent have their best point of hearing 
below 500; 70 percent have 60 decibels loss or greater in the frequency 
heard test; less than 20 percent have hearing in all the 7 frequencies 
commonly tested. 

To summarize, our school population is comprised overwhelmingly 
of very deaf children. It is our belief that the profoundly deaf child 
should be the chief concern of any school for the deaf, and that they 
have been neglected in the recent enthusiasm for auditory training. 

Therefore, the fact that the majority of our pupils have severe 
hearing losses leads us into the final aspects of our attempt to explain 
why we feel vibration to be successful. With minor exceptions, our 
children cannot hear more than a few speech sounds, no matter how 
much amplification is used. Therefore, we feel that the time spent in 
attempting to develop speech through amplification can be better spent 
teaching through vibration, which is, for these children, more accu- 
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rate. We all know the limitations of sight. For example, who has 
ever seen an ee? Orans? Our children not only will never see them, 
but will never hear them, so why invite frustration by asking them to 
imitate when they can neither see nor hear? However, they can feel 
both an ee and s and all other speech sounds. Through vibration an 
accurate pattern is placed before them to be copied, rather than the 
inaccurate auditory or visual stimuli received by imperfect hearing, 
or partial seeing. 

There is another question we are asked repeatedly: Why not use 
all stimuli, in other words, the T-V-A approach? The vibration 
method does utilize all stimuli, but not in the introduction or drill 
in speech. Why? By excluding sight and hearing, the child is ex- 
posed to but 1 stimulus, not 3, and by closing his eyes, his entire at- 
tention is focused upon it. That stimulus is accurate. It can be 
imitated with little exaggeration. It can be self-corrected. All 
sounds can be developed through vibration. Voice quality is im- 
measurably better. Melds are comparatively easily learned. If the 
vibration method had no other recommendation, the fact that devel- 
oping s, sh, ch, and ee are comparatively simple, and that mistakes 
such as “su-kool” are relatively rare, should endear it to a speech 
teacher’s soul. 

Two other questions are asked frequently : First: Doesn’t the vibra- 
tion method inhibit natural give-and-take speech? Second: Is lan- 
guage delayed because of the somewhat slower progress under 
vibration ? 

I have always felt that the conversational give and take of a deaf 
child depends less upon method of speech teaching than upon the 
mentality and personality of the child, and the attitudes of the teacher 
and the parents toward speech. Under the vibration method we do 
not discourage spontaneous speech, but we do not make an on-the- 
spot attempt to correct that speech unless it is something the child 
has had and should know, or is ready to learn. In the vibration 
method as in any other, some teachers inspire their children to talk; 
others have a more formal approach. I do not think the method of 
teaching is the significant factor in spontaneous speech. We have 
some children who jabber constantly ; others who have to have speech 
— out ofthem. I feel this to be true under any system of teaching 
speech. 

Is language delayed when the teaching of vibration consumes a large 
amount of time in the early school years? When we were first at- 
tempting vibration, we felt that language development was being 
given insufficient time, but Miss Alcorn showed us how to eliminate 
certain time-consuming techniques we had been using, and we now 
feel that our language 1s not being neglected. 

In conclusion, the staff of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
believes more intelligible speech is obtained from more deaf children 
of all types of hearing loss and degrees of intelligence by the use of 
vibration as the primary stimulus in the teaching of speech. With 
the profoundly deaf especially, we have found that better voice quality 
is obtained through the use of vibration alone than through the addi- 
tion of auditory and visual stimuli. 

With the child who has enough residual hearing to hear speech 
through amplification, we frequently find that vibration alone, with- 
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out amplification, develops better voice quality than amplification 
alone or in combination with other stimuli. 

The success of a system must be judged by its product. We feel that 
the speech produced by vibration alone is superior to that developed 
through the auditory, visual, or the simultaneous tactile-auditory- 
visual approach. 

Why teaching speech to the deaf through pure vibration succeeds 
is still somewhat of a mystery. I understand that no one knows 
exactly what electricity is, but we all know the work it does for us. 
So with vibration speech teaching. We in Rhode Island believe that 
the teaching of speech through vibration is successful but are not 
equipped for research to substantiate our beliefs. We would welcome 
scientific evidence to justify a system for teaching speech we feel not 
only succeeds but excels. 


Miss Tuomas. We are just a little bit pressed for time, and Dr. 
Kleffner does have to get back to St. Louis this afternoon, so we shall 
move along. 

Dr. Kleffner was received so enthusiastically at a meeting in Los 
Angeles last summer that I thought he would be a very fine person 
to have on our program to talk about a subject which we, as teachers 
of the deaf, are frequently discussing and wanting to know more 
about—The A phasic Child. 

Dr. Kleffner received all his degrees from the University of Wis- 
consin. He went to St. Louis in 1952 as assistant professor of speech 
at Central Institute and Washington University. In 1954 he assumed 
full-time responsibilities at Central Institute. 

I feel very highly honored to present to you at this time Dr. Frank 
R. Kleffner, assistant director of the division of speech correction and 
pathology at Central Institute. 


THE APHASIC CHILD 


(Frank R. Kierrner, Ph. D., assistant director, division of speech correction 
and pathology, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, Washington University) 


I have chosen to follow the theme of this convention as a basis for 
my discussion of the aphasic child: A Review of the Present; a View 
of Tomorrow. Undoubtedly, those of you for whom the problem 
of aphasia in children exists would welcome a discussion of what to do 
about it. For most of you this would mean answering the question 
“How should the aphasic child be taught?” To answer that question 
would be impossible in the time allotted. Instead, I have chosen to 
discuss the present and future problems associated with aphasia in 
children in a perspective which suggests the necessity for an expanded 
philosophy and responsibility for educators of the deaf. 


A REVIEW OF THE PRESENT 


In reviewing the present we find that the subject of aphasia in 
children is receiving more attention than has ever been true before. 
Until the last 5 to 10 years it was popular to scoff at the idea that 
there could be such a condition as aphasia in children. Those who 
considered that there was such a condition were in the minority. 
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Teachers of the deaf have long been aware of the existence of a group 
of children who appeared in many respects to be deaf but who did 
not respond to the teaching procedures found to be successful with 
the deaf. Often teachers were reluctant to refer to such children as 
being aphasic, however, because of the widespread and influential 
criticism of such a classification. Many persons became almost con- 
ditioned against labeling any child as aphasic—those who did usually 
apologized for it somehow. 

At the present the situation is becoming reversed. It is becoming 
perfectly respectable now to speak of aphasia in children. In the 
past 3 years most professional meetings of educators of handicapped 
children have included one or more papers and often entire sections 
dealing with aphasia in children.. Actually, we might consider the 
subject of aphasia in children to be the latest bandwagon in special 
education. 

Though there is still controversy about aphasia in children, there is 
now more agreement than has previously been true. Present dis- 
agreements fall into three categories. 

1. There are those who, though they recognize that the condi- 
tion exists, are unwilling to call it aphasia. 

2. There are those who recognize the condition and who are 
willing to call it aphasia but who would disagree on the criteria. 
for the diagnosis or classification of individual cases. 

3. There are those who recognize the condition and agree in 
general:on diagnostic criteria but who would disagree on the 
educational program which should follow diagnosis. 

This final category of disagreement epitomizes one aspect of our 
review of the present—that the problem of the recognition of aphasia 
in children is being rapidly replaced by the problem of what to do 
about it. The number of those now recognizing aphasia in children 
is increasing but there are few at present who are doing anything about 
it and still fewer who are assuming day-to-day responsibility for the 
maximum habilitation of aphasic children. 

At this point we must bring the school for the deaf into the picture. 
Schools for the deaf are organized to educate children severely handi- 
capped in the use of linguistic communication as a result of defective 
ability to hear sound. Generally the school for the deaf has not been 
a satisfactory source of education for aphasic children even though 
the enrollment of most such schools usually includes a number of 
aphasic children. While the aphasic child 1s like the deaf child in 
that he is severely handicapped in the use of linguistic communication, 
he is different from the deaf child in that his handicap is not the 
result of defective sensitivity to auditory signals but rather is the 
result of defective utilization of auditory signals. Possibly because 
of this difference teaching procedures which have proven successful 
with the deaf have been found inadequate or inappropriate for the 
aphasic. At the same time evidence accumulating from teaching, clin- 
ical observation and research indicates that problems of auditory sensi- 
tivity (hearing loss or deafness) and problems of auditory perception 
(aphasia or language disturbance) are not always distinct and easily 
separated. Often hearing loss (or deafness) and aphasia appear to 
occur in various combinations. At the present time the concept of 
auditory disorders is being broadened to include the dimension of 
impaired utilization of sound as well as impaired sensitivity to sound. 
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From the review of the present as far as the aphasic child is con- 
eernd three points stand out: 

1. Though there is an increasing recognition of aphasia in 
children, there is a seriously limited availability of appropriate 
education for the aphasic child. 

2. Though most schools for the deaf include aphasic children 
in their enrollment, they are not prepared at the present to pro- 
vide those children with adequate appropriate education. 

3. Evidence accumulating from teaching and research is lead- 
ing to a wider acceptance of a concept of auditory disorders which 
includes problems of aphasia as well as deafness and hearing loss. 


A VIEW OF TOMORROW 


The educational needs of the aphasic child can be met adequately 
only when educators of the deaf expand their philosophy and respon- 
sibility to include the aphasic as well as the deaf child. In my opinion 
schools for the deaf must begin now to prepare to cope with the prob- 
lems of aphasia as well as deafness. This opinion is based upon four 
main observations. 

I. While the condition of aphasia in children is being more and 
more widely recognized, there is only an extremely limited availability 
of appropriate education. The problem would be sufficiently serious 
if the concern were only that little or nothing is available for the 
aphasic child through public education, for the parents of aphasic 
children get little or no return from that portion of their tax dollar 
which goes into public education. The situation is doubly critical 
however in that there is a limited availability of appropriate educa- 
tion for aphasic children through private as well as public sources. 
Schools for the deaf are potentially the most available source of appro- 
priate education particularly public education. Note the use of the 
term “potentially,” for as they exist at the present schools for the deaf 
cannot be considered a source of appropriate education for aphasic 
children. 

II. There are aphasic as well as deaf children in most if not all 
schools for the deaf. This has always been true and will continue 
to be true, particularly of the State schools. These aphasic children 
present many problems in schools for the deaf. They are difficult to 
teach and learn poorly in classes with deaf children. They are diffi- 
cult to place in class groups. There is little return for the extra 
time and planning that teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
may devote to them. Administrators, teachers, and parents are all 
genewnlly discouraged with the results of their combined efforts. 

one of these problems is inherent in the condition of aphasia, how- 
ever. Such problems are primarily the result of the attempt to teach 
aphasic children by methods for, and in classes with, deaf children. 

A few schools for the deaf, some private, some public, have refused 
enrollment to children classified as aphasic. ile this may have 
provided an immediate solution to.a local problem, in the greater 

erspective the problem still remains. A more satisfactory solution 
or all concerned lies in the direction of preparing to deal appro- 
priately with the aphasic child as well as the deaf child. 
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III. The total educational needs of the aphasic child call for a 
setting committed to the oral education of children with severe lin- 

istic deficiencies and the consequent social and academic deficiencies. 
Although the aphasic child generally does not learn adequately in 
classes for the vat, the basic curriculum of a school for the deaf 
includes much of what the aphasic child needs particularly in the 
areas of language and basic academic subjects. The training and 
experience of the teacher of the deaf provides an excellent background 
for work with the aphasic. With many children the problem of 
aphasia may not become apparent until there has been an attempt at 
teaching the child as if he were deaf. For the children who present 
the problems of deafness or hearing loss and aphasia in combination, 
the teaching procedures for the aphasic and for the deaf may both 
have to be employed before the child’s education is completed. Dif- 
ferential diagnosis is often impossible, tentative, or subject to change 
after teaching. The availability of classes for both deaf and aphasic 
children in the same school provides opportunity for a very desirable 
flexibility in differential diagnosis and differential teaching. No exist- 
ing institution of public education affords a more promising setting 
in which to establish classes for aphasic children than do the schools 
for the deaf. 

IV. The aphasic child has good prospects for useful citizenship if 
he receives adequate and appropriate education. An adequate and 
appropriate education requires that the aphasic child be taught sepa- 
rately from the deaf. Although the school for the deaf provides a 
desirable setting in which to educate the aphasic child, a considerable 
accumulation of experience indicates that he learns poorly when 
taught in classes for the deaf. To place the aphasic child in a class 
— the deaf is unfair to the teacher, the deaf child, and the aphasic 
child. 

The administrator of the school for the deaf must move cautiously 
in attempting to expand the program of his school to include special 
work for aphasic as well as deaf children. Simply creating separate 
classes for aphasic children is not enough. These classes must be 
taught by a teacher who has been trained to teach aphasic children. 
Though problems of classroom space, living space, extra equipment, 
and so forth, will be important, the success of the classes for aphasic 
children will depend directly upon the teacher.. More problems would 
be created than solved if arrangements were made for special classes 
for aphasic children to be taught by teachers who have not been trained 
to teach aphasics. It is not enough that the teacher have college 
transcripts or other credentials which state that she has had training 
in the teaching of aphasic children. The administrator should pay 
particular attention to the kind of preparation the teacher has for the 
teaching of aphasics. It is the advantage of all concerned that the 
chosen teachers be trained in the use of procedures which have been 
demonstrated over a period of time to be effective with aphasic chil- 
dren. Getting such teachers will constitute the major problem in 
the move to assume responsibility for the education of aphasic as well 
as deaf children. There may be little advantage, however, in making 
the move without such teachers. 
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CONCLUSION 


In my opinion, the educational needs of the aphasic child can only 
be met adequately when educators of the deaf expand their philosophy 
and responsibility to include the aphasic as well as the deaf child. The 
establishment in schools for the deaf of programs based upon this 
suggested expansion of philosophy and responsibility cannot be ac- 
complished quickly or easily. That positive and well planned steps 
are taken in this direction is more important than the speed with 
which they are taken. There may be a very justifiable reticence on 
the part of many teachers and administrators in schools for the deaf 
to expand their offerings to include special classes for aphasic as well 
as deaf children. Others may feel that it is impractical or impossible 
to doso. I wish to aan to you our experience at Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf. For over 30 years we have conducted separate 
classes for aphasic children and have for much of that time given 
the students in our teachers’ college, training and experience in teach- 
ing aphasic as well as deaf children. Conservatively, we would evalu- 
ate the results of this program as satisfactory. We feel that, the 
program has added significantly to our flexibility and effectiveness 
as a school. We are taking steps through our teachers’ college to in- 
crease the availability of instruction for teachers in the use of the 
techniques we have found appropriate for teaching speech and lan- 
guage to aphasic children. 

In our view of tomorrow, the future looks hopeful for aphasic chil- 
dren if schools for the deaf begin now to prepare to cope with aphasia 
as well as deafness. That it can be done, we feel has been demon- 
strated. The need and the responsibility is great; the return will 
justify the investment. 


Pane Discussion 


Miss Tomas. This part of the program, I hope, will consist of 
just as much your participation as that of the people you see up here 
on the stage. I have asked them to sort of guide the discussion. The 
questions you received when you came in the door were the ones which 
were sent in to me at my request when I sent out a letter last December 
asking teachers in about 125 schools to suggest questions they would 
like to have discussed themselves at this meeting. This is a summary 
which you have received. We cannot possibly cover all the questions 
which are down there, but I hope I have some cobalt bombs behind 
me. I hope they are ready to explode, but before they do I would like 
to have you meet them, because they are going to start the ball rolling, 
and I hope you will keep it rolling. 

First, to your right, Miss Eleanor Vorce, assistant principal, Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf; next to her, Miss Mary Numbers, teacher in 
charge, Middle School at Clarke; next, Miss Gruver, whom you have 
met; Miss Marline Parish, supervising teacher of our host, Tennessee 
School; Mr. Joseph Giangreco, principal of the Iowa School, and 
Mr. Staats, whom you have already met. I will now turn the meeting 
over to Miss Vorce. 
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Miss Vorce. We had originally planned that the people on the panel 
would give some time thinking out certain areas of your questions. 
We planned on an hour to do this, and since we now have 20 minutes, 
we have made a revision of what we are going todo. You might get 
more out of this if you will turn to the questions that are being dis- 
cussed. Without further ado, Miss Marline Parish: 


(Miss MARLINE PARISH, supervising teacher, primary department, Tennessee 
School, Knoxville) 


The question submitted was to discuss briefly the pros and cons for 
the following three methods: The word approach, the analytical ap- 
proach, and the unit approach. 

Actually the only cons would be if one and only one of the methods 
was used exclusive of the others, for a good speech teacher uses all 
three, developing them in the order given. 

Methods cannot be separated any more than we can consider speech 
a separate part of the curriculum. 

First, the word approach encourages the child to use voice in a 
natural, easy manner. Emphasis is upon voice quality and speech as 
a movement. This is what the child sees his parents using. From 
natural babbling and imitation come the first words. This approach 
creates a desire for speech ; it’s fun to discover words. 

The perfection of the words comes through the second approach; 
namely, the analytical. This is the pronunciation guide, a means of 
developing a skill through perfection of individual speech sounds. 
Imitation of words as a whole is encouraged while perfecting the 
separate elements, and the elements are taught as soon as possible in 
order to perfect words. When the analytical method is introduced 
into the word method the intelligibility of speech will not be lowered 
by the child producing each element in a word. In the analytical 
the child becomes conscious of position, but when he already has the 
basic idea of speech as movement the strain and tension are minimized. 

The third approach or the unit approach makes speech functional 
by use. It is here that subject matter within the child’s experience 
gives daily importance to the use of speech. The unit begins with 
phrases involving accent, stress, and rhythm. The first phrases are 
ones that come up in given situations needed and wanted by the child. 
In the middle and upper grades emphasis is on discussion and ex- 
pression of ideas in daily communication. Too frequently we do not 
develop the unit approach as gradually and fully as we should, but 
err in continuing methods suitable for primary children beyond the 
primary, and lose the chance of making speech as a communicative 
skill important to the child. 

It is through the use of the word, the analytical, and the unit ap- 
proach combined that we develop speech as a communicative skill. 

Miss Vorce. If you will turn to page 3 you will see a number of 
questions on evaluation of speech, and which is certainly a problem. 
Mr. Giangreco will discuss that subject. 


(Mr. JosEpH GINAGRECO, principal, Iowa School, Council Bluffs) 


In evaluating speech, looking at all the questions, it seems to boil 
down to one thing, and that is, what should be the basis for the evalu- 
ation of speech, and I think we only have one answer, and that is, 
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whether or not it is understandable to the listener. By that, I don’t 
mean just the teacher, but I mean people that that child will come 
in contact with. Now, we are asked here about report cards, what 
type of reports should be sent to the parents, and whether a D or F 
discourages a child. Personally, I think a written report by the 
teacher to the parents will do more than any one grade would do. 
For example, I have seen teachers give a child a D. The parent 
doesn’t understand what it is. A parent comes up to the school and 
says, “I can’t understand my child.” Well, the teacher explains this 
is going on and that is going on. I think it would have been fairer 
to the parents of the child had the teacher written that the child’s 
speech was not intelligible at the present time and that they were 
working on it and maybe in the future it will improve. I saw this 
recently on a trip east at the Arlington Day School, where the parents 
of a child in the day classes had an excellent report telling them what 
oe child could do and what the parents could do to help that child 
at home. 

The answer to the latter part of this page, should we give only 
one grade instead of separate grades for accenting and phrasing and 
these other things—I say, “Yes,” we should only give one grade. 
We shouldn’t break it down into the different components, because 
ultimately you want to get what I originally stated, and that is, does 
the child ho understandable speech ? 


Miss Vorce. Thank you, Mr. Giangreco. Now, if you will turn 
to pages 4 and 5, you will see a large number of questions, and accord- 


ing to Miss Thomas, the greatest interest was manifested by you as 
your questions came in, as they centered around a speech program. 
Miss Numbers will give us some of her thoughts on that. 


(Miss Mary E. Numpers, teacher-in-charge, Middle School, Clarke School, 
Northampton) 


I would first of all like to go on with Mr. Giangreco’s remarks in 
the evaluation of speech in that intelligibility should be the ultimate 
requisite for evaluating speech, whether or not the general public 
understands the speech of the child, not his teachers. We teachers 
accustom ourselves to the speech of a deaf child, and I think frequent] 
to their detriment. I do think that phrasing and accenting, as well 
as the spontaneous speech, constitute a very large part of intelligi- 
bility, and I think those have to be given consideration, and I think 
the parents must understand the part that these items play in speech 
of their deaf children. I think that teachers need to understand it 
too, and work toward that end. Certainly, phrasing contributes to 
intelligibility of speech. 

As to my first item on a speech program, I would like to recommend 
an examination of the way in which hearing people talk as a basis 
for the way speech should be taught to deaf children. I think an 
analysis of the way in which a hearing individual, who has so-called 
normal speech, produces that speech has a great implication for us as 
teachers of the deaf. I have talked about it at previous conferences, 
and you talked about it at considerable length in a meeting which 
this particular convention held in Fulton, Mo., back in 1941. I still 
believe, as I did then, that we must give consideration to the fact 
that speech is not made up of single elements strung together on a 
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string. Speech is made up of movement, and we have got to think 
about that, and think what causes those movements, and think about 
the part of our anatomy below the larynx that contributes to our 
speech. For instance, at the present time I am using phrases. What 
is behind those phrases? Breath impulses. There is a stream of air 
which is activated as far down as my diaphragm. It’s activated b 
muscles of the lower part of the trunk, as well as muscles of the ri 
cage. I think if we would just look at the way the hearing child pro- 
duces speech we would learn a great deal about how to deal with the 
business of getting good speech out of deaf children. 

The time is going. I haven’t had time enough to give you a full 

rogram, but I would like to emphasize a few items. First, I would 
Fike to analyze the way a hearing child talks. Secondly, I would 
like better training on the part of teachers. Let us attune our ears 
to good speech rather than getting accustomed to accepting poor speech 
simply because we are afraid of hurting the feelings of the little deaf 
child. We won’t hurt his feelings if we approach him in the same 
kindly fashion that we do in teaching other things. I think that is 
beside the point, really. We are going to hurt his feelings a lot more 
if we allow him to grow up so that we can understand his speech but 
the general public can’t, so I would welcome more training on the 
part of the teacher on the basis of this analysis of the speech of hearing 
children. 

I think that one of the best ways of getting at any speech program 
would be on the basis of staff meetings with your supervising teachers, 
or your directors of education, working from week to week in setting 


up goals and ways of meeting those goals. What do you expect of 


grade 1 or grade 5 or grade 9 What are your goals for these differ- 
ent age levels? The details of how you arrive at those goals should 
be taken up on a week-to-week or month-to-month basis. Certainly, 
without some unified program in your school which is based on a sound 
philosophy of the education of the deaf child to speak—without such 
a program you are not going to produce speakers who can be under- 
stood by the hearing world in general. You people who have faith 
in teaching the deaf to talk must renew your efforts and your thinking 
in the business of helping the deaf child to produce better speech. 

I would like to suggest that we have not touched on the subject 
of research in speech. Some research has been done. A great deal 
that has been done has not been used in our classrooms. I would 
like to make a plea for better research and more research, and for 
heaven’s sake, use of that research to provide better speakers among 
our deaf children. 

Miss Vorce. I would like to go on, but I see that clock staring at 
me, so I willclose. I would just like to call your attention to the fact 
if the invention of the telephone had stopped at that point when 
Dr. Bell invented it, and hadn’t made it into an instrument by which 
we transmit voice, we wouldn’t be able to converse across the ocean 
as we are today. Research has gone on in the field of communication. 
ar do the same thing in speech for the deaf. Thank you for being 
with us. 
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SECTION FOR DEAF TEACHERS 


1:15 p.m. Primary Auditorium 


Presiding: Mr. David Mudgett, section leader, teacher, Illinois School, Jack- 
sonville. 


Participants: 
Mr. Stanley Benowitz, instructor in science, Gallaudet College. 
Mr. Roy Holcomb, teacher, Tennessee School. 
Mr. Jess M. Smith, teacher, Tennessee School. 
W. W. Wyatt, Ed. D., professor of education, University of Tennessee. 


1: 15-2: 15 p. m. 


Paper : Improving Science Instruction, Dr. W. W. Wyatt. 
Discussion led by Mr. Stanley Benowitz. 
Exhibit of classroom projects in science by Mr. Roy Holcomb. 


2: 30-3: 30 p.m. 
Paper: The Role and Future of the Deaf Teachers’ Section, paper and dis- 


cussion led by Mr. J. M. Smith. 
Interpreters: Mr. Hoag, Mr. Noble, Mr. E. Shipman, Mr. Turechek. 


InrrRopucTroRY REMARKS 


(Mr. Davip Mupéett, section leader, teacher, Illinois School, Jacksonville) 


Mr. Mupcerr. The fact that so many of the teachers of science in 
our residential schools are deaf makes it appropriate for us to under- 
take a study of ways and means of improving our instruction in this 
subject. Great changes have taken place in science instruction in 
the public schools. The schools for the deaf have been largely lagging 
behind, These new methods would seem to be eminently appropriate 
for use with classes of deaf children as they put much stress on 
projects for science fairs and other exhibitions. A few of our teachers 

ave been using these new methods with much success. Among them 
is Mr. Reason Hewanits, science instructor for the preparatory class 
at Gallaudet College. We are fortunate to have Mr. Pancrwice here 
to lead the discussion this afternoon. Before going any further, I 
would like to introduce Mr. Roy Holcomb, teacher at our host school 
who has been responsible for the exhibits. You will notice that he 
has secured several rooms of exhibits in connection with science teach- 
ing. I do not recall any such exhibits in previous years so this may 
well be a “first.” Mr. Holcomb has a few words to say. 

Mr. Hoxtcoms. We have exhibits from several schools including 
Gallaudet College, California, South Dakota, and Tennessee. I have 
been told that other exhibits, especially a large one from Texas, have 
been shipped but have not yet arrived. They will be put up as soon 
as they come. We also have a fine exhibit loaned by the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Oak Ridge and they will send a mobile exhibit 
of atomic power tomorrow. I want to thank all the exhibitors for 
their cooperation. 

Mr. Mupeerr. Mr. Holcomb has done a tremendous job and deserves 
our thanks. In planning this program with Mr. Benowitz, we felt the 
need for help from an outside expert on the subject of science instruc- 
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tion. We were very fortunate to get Dr. Woodrow Wilson Wyatt, 
professor of science instruction at the University of Tennessee to 
address us. I am sure Dr. Wyatt can give us inspiration and help. 


Dr. Wyatt. 
IMPROVING SCIENCE TEACHING 


(W. W. Wyatt, Ed. D., professor of education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville) 


Perhaps the most basic problem in strengthening science education 
rograms in the elementary and secondary schools is that of improv- 
ing the quality of instruction. There is reason to believe that any 
directed attempts to effect, improvement in these programs will re- 
uire both additional public support and a more vigorous determina- 
tion to do something about improving this instruction. Good schools 
are admittedly expensive but not nearly so expensive in the long run 
as poor ones. However, one must not lose sight of the fact that effec- 
tiveness in teaching and monetary reward for effort are often only 
remotely related. 

One of the most reasonable plans for a quick and easy way to bring 
about better science and mathematics instruction appears to be that 
of emulating Russia’s pattern for producing scientific manpower. 
Closer examination of these procedures reveals an illusory situation 
that rejects the ideas of creativeness and freedom. ‘There are, how- 
ever, salient features in this system which should be subjected to fur- 
ther scrutiny, not for emulation, but rather for evaluation and pro- 
jection into a workable plan for members a free nation. 

One of the production problems in the general field of science edu- 
cation is related to the extreme emphasis on the need for such special- 
ties as scientists, engineers, and technicians, and the ever-present 
fear that Russia is fast pulling away from us in output. The very 
nature of our educational system, our society, and our philosophical 
goals are inconsistent with Russia’s goals which are imposed by the 
state. Further clouding of this issue is brought about by a lack of 
reliable information on what is our current output and supply of 
trained scientific personnel. 

There are some persons at the recruitment and encouragement level 
who feel an immediate need for an up-to-date inventory and evaluation 
of the vigorous drive that has been made to induce people to enter 
scientific careers. Moreover this assay has been brought on by what 
some fear is an outcome of overdoing recruitment. Yet others feel 
that the research and development advances in natural science, while 
urgent and sorely needed, have been made at the expense of develop- 
ment of the social sciences. Many clear-thinking people have viewed 
with some trepidation the near standstill in research in the social 
sciences, 

One of the most reasonable plans for developing scientists and for 
eliminating many of the sources of annoyance in our classes appears 
to be that of a restricted course of study designed for the few. Here 
is an idea based on an appeal to the competitive spirit, a survival of 
the fittest. For those who are familiar with the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten (1893) this plan is logical in that instruction in classics 
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and mathematics is again urged for all, with no time for driver train- 
ing, vocational home economics, or courses in the history and upkeep 
of Roman band instruments. Many of our colleagues at the .uni- 
versity level will subscribe to this point of view, encouraging those 
select few who are natively endowed to remain and removing those 
who are less fortunate to avoid cluttering the path of both bright 
teacher and bright students. Little that is constructive can be said for 
the concept of maximum development of each citizen if one accepts the 
premise that education for the few is a desirable goal. 

Most of the attempts at assembly-line production of scientific per- 
sonnel have centered around the idea that a number of human beings 
will respond to a given set of circumstances alike and without varia- 
tion. What appears to be reasonable with respect to one individual 
should make conveyor-belt education applicable to any number of sit- 
uations. Among these techniques we see the television approach and 
the large lecture sections. While a number of research studies show 
that there are no significant differences in performance on paper and 
pencil tests by students instructed by television in comparison with 
students taught by more conventional procedures, there is evidence of 
the lack of appeal made by a sincere and thorough teacher whose in- 
terest in students must not be restricted. In one research investiga- 
tion instruction in sliderule was offered by the television medium, 
using both control and experimental groups, with the result that no 
significant difference in performance on tests was observed for either 
group. However, the television group tended to forget the operations 
more readily. At this point one must be reminded of the need for 
controls and the objectivity of the scientific spirit. A true scientist 
would likely follow the plan of the man whose wife bore twins and, 
in the true scientific spirit, the couple named one but not the other— 
he was saved for a control. 

At the center of our involvement lies the fact that interest in teach- 

ing is at a dangerously low level. A recent survey of 3,400 electrical 
engineering graduates from 129 colleages shows that they believe the 
most challenging work is offered by the so-called “glamour” indus- 
tries: computer and data processing, military equipment electronics, 
and electronics in general. Chairman Tippo of the Yale University 
Botany Department states that— 
we complain of the poor quality of science teaching in the secondary schools, 
and yet we drain off the cream of the students for university and research 
positions. 
As the first and direct contact between the child and the educational 
system the classroom teacher has a primary responsibility for the edu- 
cational direction taken by the child, for making him interested in 
learning, and for presenting information about the world in which the 
child finds himself. 

Most science teachers accept the idea that science could be more 
functional and meaningful if courses were organized around real 
problems—those of personal social significance to young people. How- 
ever, many beginning teachers report that they experience difficulty 
in translating their compartmentalized science, subject centered as it 
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is, into a problem organization. President Taylor of Sarah Lawrence 
College suggests : 


placing the responsibility for learning on the student, rather than on the 
teacher * * * 


he suggests that— 


class periods should be used primarily for helping students define their learn- 
ing problems and for inspiring them to want to learn rather than for transmitting 
information which might be learned directly from books. 

While this concept is understandably time-worn, most of us in the 
teaching profession subscribe to Mr. Taylor’s point of view, we only 
wish we knew where the handle is so that we too could catch on. The 
classroom teacher must in some manner acquire the professional know- 
how although most preservice education has given little opportunity 
to practice the function of problem location and solution. In fact 
most of the science teacher’s education for teaching has been a forth- 
right contradiction of such a teacher role. 

n any constructive approach to the problems facing workers in 
science education we may view our situation as encompassing both 
immediate and long-range problems. Not every student who studies 
mathematics and science will become a scientist or an engineer. Im- 

roved education in the sciences will enable our people to understand 

etter the world in which they live and thus to become more stable, 
more productive, and better informed citizens. At the same time we 
are involved in one of the most talked about labor market shortages 
of our time—the shortage of scientists and engineers. I repeat that 
this shortage is also one of the poorest documented. A major need in 
our educational system is an objective and efficient means of identify- 
ing at an early age people with aptitude and capacity for science and 
engineering. A companion problem is that of motivating young 
people to enter careers in these fields. Science Clubs of America 
asked finalists from 1953-56 in the National Science Fair the ques- 
tion, “What or who sparked your first interest in science, and how ?” 
Of the 387 teen-agers who responded more than one-third felt that 
their schools and teachers had started them on the scientific path. 
Typical comments: “My biology instructor, by encouraging me to 
work on a science project.” “My seventh-grade science teacher, by 
making it so vivid.” “My advanced biology class sparked my first 
real interest. In the class we did things on our own.” About one- 
fourth of these talented students paid tribute to the stimulating influ- 
ence of their homes, parents, and other family members. 

At the recent Southern Appalachian Fair I inquired of a boy (who 
won first place), “Where did you get your idea?” He looked around 
furtively and replied, “From my brother; he is a mathematician.” 

The young people estimated the ages at which their science interest 
started as ranging from 2 to 17, with a broad peak occurring between 
8 and 14. Evidently we are proceeding correctly in spreading science 
throughout the entire schabl curriculum, and in making diildren’s 
personal experience of science and scientists as rewarding as we can. 

The National Committee for the Development of Scientists and 
Engineers was established by the President to “foster the development 
of more highly qualified technological manpower.” In a study relat- 
ing to meeting the requirements for increased numbers of scientific 
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personnel while preserving a balanced education system, the Com- 
mittee followed these guiding assumptions: ; 

(1) The number of youth with the capacity for effective careers in 
science and technology substantially exceeds the number currently 
entering these fields of study. 

(2) The quality and content of educational programs in elementary 
and magonary schools exert a powerful influence on the carer choices 
of youth. 

(3) High quality education in science and mathematics will be 
achieved as improved teaching, higher education standards, and in- 
creased motivation are achieved in all courses of instruction. 

(4) Education programs offered in elementary and secondary 
schools are responsive, at least in the long run, to the wishes of the 
public and to the interest in school affairs manifested by citizens. 

(5) ‘The goal of educational opportunity to every pupil according 
to his ability, need, and interest requires provision for the excep- 
tony talented as well as for slow learners and those of average 
ability. 

In Shiifiectioik with a more drastic revision of a rather staid subject, 
mathematics, I wish to mention briefly the experimental study in 
progress at the University of Illinois and in the near future to be 
undertaken in the Oak Ridge High School. A complete revision of 
the mathematics program, involving Boolean algebra, set theory, and 
symbolic logic, has replaced in large part the more conventional em- 
phasis on computation and manipulation. Attendant upon comple- 
tion of a secondary school course in this rather revolutionary form 
of mathematics will come the problem of revising college mathematics 
courses to remain in phase. 

A brief account of what is being done on the part of various agents 
or agencies involved will perhaps serve to summarize the current ef- 
forts in science education. First, the teacher has assumed an increased 
responsibility for improving the quality of his teaching through his 
own efforts; he has been given an opportunity to keep up with scien- 
tific developments by attending institutes, seminars, cooperating in 
industrial programs; he has sought to improve teaching by using more 
widely the services of industry, university, arid Government personnel ; 
he has become better informed about career opportunities in science 
and has sought to instill in students an appreciation of science and 
scientific thinking. 

Some of the local schools have made some definite plans to improve 
the professional training of teachers and have provided a worthwhile 
in-service training for those now employed. Some have made com- 
munity resources available for the science teacher, while others have 
encouraged scientists, doctors, engineers, and others to help enrich 
the seience course offerings. Others have encouraged sponsorship of 
such/ activities as “Science Teachers Day” or a “Science and Mathe- 
matics Clinic.” 

Discussion 


Mr. Benowitz led the discussion following Dr. Wyatt’s address. 
Discussion brought out the desirability of science teachers belonging 
to the National aon Teachers Association, sources of science ma- 
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terials, ideas for science fair exhibits, the future of deaf students in 
scientific fields, the difficulty of interesting girls in science and other 
topics. The suggestion was made by Mr. Harold Ramger, of the 
California School, that there could well be some sort of formal or in- 
formal association of science teachers of the deaf to help each other 
with ideas and suggestions. Several teachers of science agreed to 
meet later to try to work out such an arrangement. 


Mr. Muneerr. As you all know, this convention has added new sec- 
tions from time to time until there were too many different sections 
to handle in one convention. Some of these were dropped from this 
convention. When plans were being made for this convention, I was 
asked about dropping the section for deaf teachers on the grounds 
that any subject covered would be taken care of in other sections. I 
did not feel I had the authority to agree to such a proposal, but I 
promised to take up the question with you here in Knoxville and re- 
port your sentiments. To do so, I have asked Mr. Jess M. Smith of 
our host school to select a panel of representative deaf teachers fa- 
miliar with this section to discuss “The Role and Future of Deaf 
Teachers’ Section.” Mr. Smith will take over. 


Mr. Smith introduced the following panel members: Mrs. Harry 
Baynes, Alabama; Mr. Edward Foltz, Oklahoma; Mr. James Beau- 


champ, Kentucky; Mr. Byron B. Burnes, California; Mr. John Kubis, 
North Carolina; Mr. Theodore Griffing, Oklahoma. 


THE ROLE AND FUTURE OF THE DEAF TEACHERS’ SECTION 
(Mr. Jess M. Smiru, teacher, Tennessee School, Knoxville) 


Since the Reverend Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet brought Laurent 
Clere from France to teach in the American School at Hartford, the 
deaf teacher of the deaf has had a prominent role. Many of the 
founders of and the first teachers in the early schools were deaf them- 
selves. There have been deaf superintendents, and there are still a 
few deaf principals—both academic and vocational. 

The deaf teacher has always been a stanch supporter of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf. Over the years he 
probably attends more conventions than his hearing associate. His 
contributions to and his benefits from such meetings are countless. 

The section for deaf teachers became a recognized group in 1941 
at the 32d convention held in Fulton, Mo. Three sessions were held. 
Because of the increased number of sections within the convention, 
it has become necessary to limit the programs. There is a feeling 
in some quarters that there is no longer a need for a section for deaf 
teachers and that the deaf teacher can enter into and profit by the 
deliberations of other sections. 

What needs are best met by a separate section for deaf teachers? 
Could the deaf teacher play a more active role in other sections? 
What part does the deaf instructor havé in the section on health and 
physical education and in the section on vocational training? 
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We will now have a panel discussion during which some interesting 
and pertinent points on the role and future of the deaf teachers’ sec- 
tion will be appraised. 

Discusston 


In the comments of the panel which followed, it was suggested that 
the deaf teachers’ section could well discuss the college preparatory 
classwork and the teaching of slow learners but most of the comments 
were on the question of having or not having a separate section for 
deaf teachers. Some of the panel members felt that a separate sec- 
tion worked against the deaf teachers in segregating them from the 
rest of the convention. Others agreed but pointed out that the deaf 
teachers were rarely included on the programs of the other sections 
except the ones for physical education and vocational education, so 
this section was the only one in which academic subjects would be 
discussed by deaf teachers. Others felt that our lack of participation 
in other programs was our own fault and could be remedied. Still 
others argued that this was the only place the deaf teachers felt at 
home in and the only part of the convention that some of them really 
enjoyed, therefore it should be maintained at all costs. 

At the end of the discussion it was agreed that the deaf teachers 
would make earnest efforts to be included and to participate im tlie 
deliberations of the other sections but that at least one period: should 
be retained for a section for deaf teachers in which matters of interest 
to the deaf teachers only could be brought up. It was agreed that 
the chairman should convey this feeling to the officers of the conven- 
tion and to the program chairman for the next convention. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1957 
SECTION ON READING 


Main Auditorium, 9 a.m. 


Presiding: Miss June EH. Newkirk, section leader, teacher, Arizona School, 
Tucson. 

Participants: 
Miss Ruth Clements, teacher, California School, Riverside. 
Mrs. Laura Crosby, teacher, Wisconsin School, Delavan. 
Powrie V. Doctor, Ph. D., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

° Miss Beatrice Ostern, supervising teacher, Lexington School, New York 
ity. 


9-10 a. m. 


Language workshop: Dr. Powrie V. Doctor. 


10:15-11:15 a. m. 


Panel discussion: The Problem of Severe Retardation in Reading (Among the 
Intelligent Deaf). 

Paper 1: Early Symptoms of Reading Difficulties, Miss Ruth Clements. 

Paper 2: Can Retardation Be Prevented? Miss Beatrice Ostern. 

é ranen 3: Meeting the Needs of the Retarded Teen-Age Reader, Mrs. Laura 
rosby. 

Notr.—(1i) Copies of the revised reading list compiled by Mrs. Laura Crosby 
and associates in the Wisconsin School will be distributed to those who attend 
the section meeting. 

) There will be a display of suitable materials for the retarded teen-age 
reader. 


Interpreters: Mr. Bardes, Mrs. Fair, Mr. J. Shipman, Mr. Wallace. 
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Mr. Gatitoway. I have been asked to announce if anyone has a 
resolution he wishes to present to the business meeting tonight it must 
be turned in to the resolutions committee in writing, so if you have a 
resolution please turn it in to the committee during the day. 

Miss Newsrrk. I am sure all of us are looking forward to another 
language workshop. Dr. Doctor tells me that this type is different 
in two respects from yesterday. First, the simultaneous method is 
used, and second, this grou is of an entirely different level. These 
are four children from the amen School for the Deaf. Dr. Doctor 
will now proceed with his workshop. 

Dr. Powrte Doctor. I want to explain this morning the difference 
between'the combined method and the simultaneous method. Now, in 
the first place we want to be sure that we understand the correct 
meaning of the combined system. By the combined method we mean 
speech and the manual al habet. Generally most of us think of that 
as the Rochester method. By the simultaneous method we mean 
speech, writing, the manual alphabet, and the language of signs. Now, 
we want to use our manual alphabet and our language of signs in 
correct order. I know that some of the objection to the use of sign 
language is that you do not use it in straight language, like “I can go,” 
something like that. We can spell our articles and our verbs. I 
think in a teaching situation we should always spell our verbs to be 
sure that the students understand the correct tense that is being used, 
so I want to be sure that we have a clear distinction between the 
combined method, or the Rochester method, and the simultaneous 
method. I want all of us here this morning to know that the teaching 
situation this morning is entirely different from yesterday. Itison an 
entirely different educational level. I believe it’s better to take one 
abstract word and stress that throughout the entire lesson. The word 
this morning is “unable.” Yesterday it was “adventure.” 

(Dr. Doctor then proceeded with the workshop. ) 

Miss Newxirks. I want to thank Dr. Doctor for the language work- 
shop. I wish I had been thinking as clearly last fall as I am this morn- 
ing, when Dr. Abernathy wrote to me about being on the program. 
I should have spent 2 hours listening to Dr. Doctor, but I didn’t 
think about that atthe time, so we will continue this morning with 
our panel discussion on what I feel is one of the vital subjects in the 
entire subject of education of the deaf, the problem of severe retarda- 
tion in reading among students capable of making academic progress. 
To start our thinking on this problem Miss Ruth Clements of the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside will discuss Early Symp- 
toms of Reading Dffhiculties. 


EARLY SYMPTOMS OF READING DIFFICULTIES 


(RutH E. CLEMENTS, teacher, California School, Riverside) 


The early early symptoms of reading difficulties cannot be isolated 
and: summed up in hasty assumptions or inconclusive facts. Symp- 
toms are significant only when they are considered in true perspective 
against a comprehensive picture of reading and its multiple a 

Reading is recognizing and interpreting words, phrases, and sen- 
‘ences in terms of one’s experiences. It’ is a skill based on the child’s 
ability to identify and associate printed symbols with expletive coun- 
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terparts. Therefore, a functional knowledge of language precedes 
and is fundamental in the acquisition of reading skills. 

This functional knowledge of language is developed in the child 
who is deaf through the mediums of speech reading, speech, and writ- 
ing. His curriculum is designed primarily to provide him with care- 
fully selected experiences. Around these experiences, we build lan- 
guage and reading skills. 

We tend to explain away many reading problems and failures when 
we say a child is not ready to read. The term “readiness” is not a 
mysterious component of reading. Readiness is a composite of many 
skills and factors. When a child will read is determined by the 
SS of these skills and factors and the extent to which they are 

eveloped. In recall, they are: mental stature; physical, emotional, 
and social maturity; perceptual ability, language habits, words and 
meanings vocabulary, word attack skills, phonic skills, motivation, 
adjusted reading program, and background of experiences. 
heoretically, each and every one of the above factors are vital pre- 
requisites to reading. However, we know there are intelligent chil- 
dren who, despite ability, opportunities, and training, do not read. By 
contrast, we all know little boys like 8-year-old Danny, who tests be- 
low average. Danny hasn’t learned to tie his shoes, but then it’s so 
much easier to let someone else do it. Danny, who never exerts him- 
self physically or mentally, has achieved some degree of success in 
reading. 

A child can be effectively evaluated in terms of preconceived meas- 
ures and achievements to determine when he should read. However, 
we must use the child as our criterion to determine when he will read. 
The child as we see him, as we know him, and as we observe his overall 
performance in all situations, is the key to his own inimitable processes 
of learning. He is the key to readiness and the key to his own unique 
reading problems. 

Reading readiness and progress are positively related to the social 
hysical, and emotional stature of a child. Any anomaly in the tota 
individual, particularly visual impairments, will depress his chances 
of reading. However, the symptoms of these anomalies are not the 

early symptoms of reading difficulties. 

The child with a potential reading problem is usually a little boy. 
He is not a social personality. The effects of personality problems on 
reading are clearly defined in the case of 7-year-old Tim. Tim’s par- 
ents are deaf, and he is 1 or 5 deaf children. His sisters and brothers 
are bright, well-adjusted pupils, but Tim was different. He was ob- 
livious to everything and everybody. 

Tim was passive, nervous, and insecure in his relationships with 
other children and with adults. With much encouragement, he took 
part in classroom activities, but he participated without interest or 
understanding. In all learning situations, Tim was unresponsive. 
Inevitably, he withdrew to his own little world of cars and wheels. 

Tim was interested in cars and wheels. For a year he played with 
cars and wheels. He drew cars and wheels. Tim’s case seemed hope- 
less until he was taken from his class for special tutoring. Fortu- 
nately, he became strongly attached to his teacher. She became an out- 
let for introverted Tim. He is now learning all about things and 
ms He is fascinated by words and books. His world is a big, 

anpy place, and he likes it. 
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.. |. Very. often, problems of a serious nature exist in the home of a child 
with reading problems. If given the opportunity, he will leave those 
‘problems behind and make a satisfactory adjustment in school. Such 
‘Is the case of Jack, who came to our school because of a miserable 
home situation. His mother, an unstable middle-aged woman, was a 
threat to Jack’s health and welfare. At times she was sweet and gen- 
erous with her children. But her “other self” was selfish, domineer- 
ing,.and hostile. 

Jack was sneaky, sullen, and shy when he came to C.S. D. R. He 
excelled in creative art. He copied neatly and accurately all written 
-assignments. In the reading situation he was afraid; afraid of the 
teacher, afraid to try, afraid of failure. His fear is being replaced 
‘gradually by a feeling of security and self-confidence. He 1s growing 
above the home problems. This growth is evident in all of his school- 
work, including reading. 

The emotional problems which arise within the new learning situ- 
ations are the ones most directly related to successful reading. The 
_teacher, her attitudes, her methods, and her reading program are the 
factors which influence the child’s attitudes and responses. We may 
make reading a happy experience. And yet, we may make it a hateful 
thing, so intensely despised that a child may become totally blocked. 
_., When.a child becomes emotionally entangled with his reading 
problems, we have a variety of symptoms to consider. ‘Tears are 
evidence of inner turmoil. To escape the demoralizing situation, a 
child may become ill and have to leave the classroom. He will go to 
any extreme to distract the teacher and other pupils. Negative be- 
havior becomes overt and aggressive. The child is in open conflict 
with the teacher, with the other children; and perhaps-even worse, he 
is in conflict with himself. 

The early years of learning are particularly critical years of learn- 
ing for the child who is deaf. Here, he acquires a basic knowledge of 
the tools which compensate, in part, for his hearing loss. Objects, 
piesiras, actions, and experiences are becoming words. Words are 

ecoming meaningful. Words and meanings will eventually become 
a basis for successful reading. 

A child may be able to speech read words, say words, write words, 
and recognize their printed forms. But, these words are not func- 
‘tional until he can recognize, associate, and define them in terms of 
his experiences. One word must convey an identical thought or idea 
regardless of how or when it is presented. Concise word knowledge 
precedes an awareness of the verbal ambiguities and irregularities 
found in our language. 

Persistent failures to recognize words are an indication of faulty 
word attack skills, inadequate sight vocabulary, or hopeless confusion. 
.When reading is ineffective because of substitutions, insertions, and 
omissions within a sentence, we may be sure the child does not have a 
functional knowledge of the material he is trying to read. Nor does 
he possess the skills to analyze words with respect to phonetic content, 
context, configuration, and structure. 

But the child is not always to blame. Inadequate preparation is 
the-most: inexcusable source of reading difficulties. We teachers can- 
not expect a child to succeed when we have failed. Successful. reading 
is. not spontaneous. It evolves from a well-integrated, carefully 
planned reading program. 
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Early in the reading program, a child learns to do much more than 
just look and see. He learns to feel, analyze, and interpret visual 
clues in pictures which accompany his reading material. Visual 
awareness is ineffective if the underlying thought processes are in- 
appropriate. He should learn not only to see, but to analyze clues 
in terms of visual context. 

Perhaps you will recall the picture of Sally with a butterfly on her 
hair. She and Spot are looking for something in the shrubbery. They 
are looking for the very same butterfly which is resting lightly on 
Sally’s head. She is wondering: “Where is that butterfly?” Dick 
and Jane are laughing at her. The humor and thought conveyed in 
this picture are not obvious. Through analysis and association of the 
visual clues, a child becomes aware of both. 

An inability to deal with words in verbal context also indicates 
limited associative skills. Through awareness of context clues, a child 
not only grasps the main thought, but also projects meaning into many 
words. If a child cannot recognize and interpret words in verbal 
context, we face the problem of his reading words—not meanings. 

Our methods of teaching tend to emphasize nouns and verbs which 
are, indeed, basic words in the vocabulary of a child who is deaf. 
However, fluency and accuracy in reading require an equal proficiency 
to deal with all parts of speech. Chris, who so carefully wrote Imas 
instead of Christmas, gives us one example of the problems encoun- 
tered with pronouns. AZ, on, in, of, off are but a few of the tedious 
i ge a child must master before he can read accurately. Words 
without logical connotations are words without meaning and, ulti- 
mately, sentences without thought. 

The development of motor skills involved in reading are dependent 
on the child’s visual acuity, general coordination, and eye-hand co- 
ordination. Ocular or neurological disorders may curtail his efficiency 
in forming good habits of left-to-right eye progression. Symptoms 
of such disorders may appear in the forms of excessive reversals, 
omissions, regressions, and fixations. These same symptoms are also 
s ee of inadequate training and poorly formed eye-movement 

abits. 

Eye and hand dominance factors may be involved in the acquisition 
of motor skills, but the evidence is inconclusive. It is generally be- 
lieved that changed dominance is the source of many motor-sensory 
difficulties. We should be aware of dominance factors, but we should 
not attempt to change eye or hand preference unless it is physically 
expedient. 

When we observe symptoms of reading difficulties, we see only the 
surface of existing reading problems. Symptoms are indicative of 
causes, and causes are the sources of failure. As teachers, our first 
responsibility is to prevent. Where prevention is impossible, we 
must correct. Symptoms are directional signals. If we are wise, 
we will be ever mindful of these signals and govern ourselves and our 
reading programs accordingly. 

The ability to read is a precious skill, particularly to the child who is 
deaf. Loss of hearing is the loss of a vital avenue of learning. We 
can never teach the child enough to fill the gap created by deafness, but 
we must ove him reading skills to help compensate for his loss and for 
our own limitations. 
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Miss Newxre«. A View of Tomorrow: Can Retardation Be Pre- 
vented? Miss Beatrice Ostern, of the Lexington School for the Deaf. 


CAN RETARDATION BE PREVENTED? 
(Miss Beatrice OsTERN, supervising teacher, Lexington School, New York, N. Y.) 


Despite the influx of the visual mass mediums, reading remains one 
of the most vital means of communication in modern society. One can 
hardly function adequately today without the ability to interpret writ- 
ten symbols. For the deaf, reading is even more crucial a medium of 
communication, since it is the only avenue in which they encounter 
language undistorted, in exactly the same form as the normally hear- 
ing. Thus, the task of teaching reading and the problem of overcom- 
ing retardation is, indeed, one of the most challenging of jobs teachers 
of the deaf face. 

I think that, before we begin to examine ways of dealing with re- 
tardation in reading, it might be helpful to accumulate specific in- 
formation about the degree of retardation at various levels. If we can 
throw light on the possible factors causing retardation, we will be in a 
better position to discuss its prevention and cure. All of us, I’m 
afraid, are able to present convincing subjective evidence of retarda- 
tion. Despite all our efforts to stimulate a deepening interest in read- 
ing, the sad truth is that very few of our deaf students above the 
primary level develop reading as a hobby or approach books volun- 
tarily in eager pursuit of pleasure or information. Even those who 
do, generally, seek out works of nonfiction, and the number who en- 
thusiastically enjoy works of literature is small, indeed. Further sub- 
dective evidence lies within the experience of all of us; whether as 

ibrarians telling children stories or guiding them in selecting books, 

or as teachers choosing reading materials for use in the classroom, we 
are faced with the frustrating problem of finding material which is 
appropriate for the age and interest level of our pupils but within 
their reading ability. (Incidentally, I am not indicating here that I 
approve of the use of easy reading materials—as a matter of fact, I 
don’t, and would prefer to see us bend our efforts toward ways of 
stimulating and improving reading abilities.) 

While I am not altogether happy with the use of standardized tests 
as a measure of progress in reading for the deaf, the results of such 
tests provide conclusive evidence of severe retardation. Although 
T haven’t made a scientific study of these results, I would like to report 
some of my observations. Using the Gates reading tests, we have 
found that, at the first-grade level, even our slow children generally 
achieve on, or even above, grade level. As they progress through the 

rimary grades, their progress ‘in reading slows oe retardation 

egins, and even our better classes (allowing for individual differ- 
ences, of course) seem to achieve approximately 5 or 6 months’ growth 
in a year. At the intermediate and advanced levels, using the Stan- 
ford achievement tests, the rate of progess becomes even smaller and 
the retardation in reading even greater. As a matter of fact, gen- 
erally, reading tests yield the lowest scores in the achievement bat- 
tery, lower than arithmetic computation or social studies. Somewhere 
in the upper grades, there seems to be a spurt in the rate of growth, 
although retardation compared to hearing children remains con- 
siderable. 
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Such results can undoubtedly be attributed to a great many factors 
(some of which might even, to some extent, be the results of artifacts 
of the test used). THidewover, for the purpose of this paper, I would 
like to discuss two broad factors which I consider instrumental in 
causing extreme retardation in reading; namely, our methods of teach- 
ing reading, and the handicap of déefness itself, with its concomitant 
language impairment. 

It is almost impossible to speak about teaching reading to the deaf 
without also becoming involved with the question of language. We 
have all noticed that our few good readers also excel in their language 
attainment. Which is cause and which effect is hard to determine, but 
the interrelationship between these two mediums is undeniable. It 
seems likely that the good reading grades achieved in the low primary 

rades is, at least in part, due to the fact that at this level (when oral 
anguage is not being measured) the reading vocabulary of deaf and 
hearing children is most nearly comparable. As they grow older, the 
demand for vocabulary growth becomes vastly intensified; reading 
materials become much more complex and deal with more abstract 
concepts; the rate of growth seems to siow down and the gap between 
the deaf and the hearing widens. That our children generally achieve 
higher scores in arithmetic computation than in reading, and do better 
in arithmetic computation than in arithmetic reasoning, again points 
to the language factor rather than any innate inability. 

One way, therefore, of improving the reading program is through 
an intensified effort toward accelerating maximum growth in lan- 
guage. What depths of meaning the deaf child will be able to take 


from printed symbols will i, largely on the body of knowledge 


and meanings he brings with him to the printed page. A curriculum 
which stimulates children to think, eile, and develop ideas and 
interests will inevitably result in the kind of conceptual and language 
growth that will help children take ideas from written symbols. 

So far as our methods of teaching reading are concerned, it seems 
to me that we are a little more successful in our approach to reading 
at the beginning levels than at the intermediate stages. Down below 
we seem to be a little more eager to inspire an enthusiasm for readin 
through such activities as storytelling, use of experience stories, and 
other teacher-made materials based on the actual interests and needs 
of particular children. Later on, when it would appear more logical 
for it to be just the reverse, we seem to shift our emphasis from what 
someone has aptly described as “reading to learn” to “learning to 
read.” We become obsessively concerned with the mechanics of read- 
ing; we rely almost exclusively on a set of basal readers as our chief 
reading materials, and reading becomes a subject along with social 
studies, health, etc. Not that I have any disrespect for the teaching of 
the mechanics of reading. On the contrary, I consider reading expe- 
riences which will provide opportunities for developmental growth 
in reading skills and abilities an essential part of the reading pro- 
gram, but this is only one of many goals. 

As I see the reading program in a school for the deaf, reading (or 
written language) is not a subject to be taught, but as vital a means of 
communication as is oral language. Its content should not be lim- 
ited by a prechosen set of books but should be as unlimited, as imagina- 
tive, and as exploratory as are the interests and needs of childivett 
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The teacher of reading should try to transmit to her children some- 
thing of the mystery and excitement of reading as a way of expandin. 
one’s knowledge of oneself and of the world about us. An approac 
to reading which emphasizes the purpose—that is, the search for 
pleasure and information—rather than the process and which pro- 
vides a broad variety of reading materials including library books 
functional materials, reference materials, audiovisual materials, and 
so forth, will better succeed in motivating an enduring interest in read- 
ing. The teacher should be as knowledgeable as she can be about the 

sychology, methods, and materials of teaching reading and draw 

reely on the body of information available for teaching reading to 
normally hearing children. 

However, she should always be aware that she is teaching deaf chil- 
dren, and while the approach, methods, and goals are the same, she 
must be prepared to evaluate the differences as they arise. To im- 
prove comprehension and foster independence in reading, she must 
become skilled in observing and diagnosing the specific pitfalls for 
the deaf, such as the failure to associate facts in order to draw an 
inference, or a too literal interpretation of language arising from a 
lack of familiarity with colloquial forms of multiple meanings, or a 
failure to visualize action in sequence, and so forth, and try. to. over- 
come these inadequacies by providing remedial exercises. These 
exercises are not devised in and of themselves for purposes beginning 
and ending with the exercise. Rather the need for such exercises 
should emerge from a broader reading activity which has its own 

urpose. For example, we are reading a Weekly Reader, but compre- 
loan is interfered with because there is lack of ability to understand 
modifying clauses. The teacher may then provide exercises to enable 
her children to develop this ability, but the test of their mastery of this 
construction is not how well they can handle the remedial exercises, 
but how well they can then understand the Weekly Reader, or the 
library or textbooks, or any other material in which such clauses 
appear. 
ne of the best ways I know of developing both an interest and 
ability in reading is through individualizing the reading methods and 
materials to meet individual pupils’ needs. Many of our teachers at 
Lexington have found it very profitable to sit down with one child at 
a time and have her read aloud to the teacher from a library book they 
have chosen together from among the rich supply of children’s 
literature available to us. This provides a mine of information about 
the child’s specific needs and abilities and enables the teacher to apply 
her greatest skill in meeting the child where she is. 

In conclusion, while I am inclined to doubt whether retardation 
in reading can be altogether prevented, dependent as reading is on 
facility with language, I think every teacher of the deaf must be pre- 

ared to accept the challenge of trying to accelerate the rate of growth 
in reading so that retardation is appreciably reduced. To do this 
we must try to revitalize both our reading and our language programs 
so that one enhances the other. By acquainting ourselves with what 
is known in both these fields for the hearing, and by being bold and 
experimental in adapting this knowledge to the special needs of the 
deaf, we can help our children utilize their full potentialities in 
growing toward maturity in reading. 
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Miss Newxrrk. A view of today in our hundreds of retarded teen- 
age readers. Mrs. Laura Crosby will present her ideas of meeting the 
needs of retarded teen-age readers. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE RETARDED TEEN-AGE READER 
(Mrs. Lavra Crossy, teacher, Wisconsin School, Delavan) 


Because of busy days at school and a separation of thousands of 
miles, Miss Clements in Riverside and Miss Ostern at the Lexington 
Avenue School and I have been unable to get together to discuss this 
program. Their remarks today have therefore been as new to me as 
they were to you and as instructive. Of one thing we can be sure: 
When teachers everywhere have learned to diagnose early symptoms 
of reading difficulties as Miss Clement does and are as successful in 
preventing retardation as Miss Ostern is, there will be little need to 
discuss the problems of the retarded teen-age reader. 

But, utopia is not yet with us. In reality there seems to have been 
an increase in the number of retarded readers in the advanced depart- 
ments of our larger schools for the deaf in recent years. Many of 
these young people range in age from 14 to 18 but read at the first- 
and second-grade level. A contributing factor, I believe, is the fact 
that many parents insist on keeping their children in nearby schools 
which are not equipped to meet their needs. Some parents take a 
conscientious interest in their children’s progress but have no yardstick 
with which to measure it. Year after year they are lulled into a 
feeling that their child is progressing satisfactorily. Then suddenly 
they are faced with the realization that their little one is a budding 
adult, yet cannot read the books which his 77-year-old sister has read. 
His work in subject-matter courses has been either omitted entirely 
or reduced to rote memory. Many of the mothers, former school- 
teachers, realize that something must be done. They are sure their 
child is not mentally retarded. It does not occur to them that pro- 
found deafness and poor lipreading ability cause one to miss hundreds 
of cues which would aid in the comprehension of the printed page. 
Reading disability may be largely influenced not only by lack of intelli- 
gence but by lack of hearing acuity or ability to lipread. A poor 
lipreader with no residual hearing in a pure-oral class is at almost 
as a great a disadvantage as he would be in a class of hearing children. 
Although the parents do not realize why their child has not progressed 
satisfactorily, they feel the school has failed and seek another school. 
Thus, we all get the teen-age child who is a nonreader and not ready 
for high-school work. 

Last September two such classes greeted me with that eager ex- 
ectancy of the first day of school. They were called 7A and 7B 
ecause the young people in these groups had been in school for too 

many years to be given any lower classification. In answer to my 
query as to whether they liked to read, they gave me looks which 
bordered on the cynical. They had found nothing to interest them 
in reading texts; they had tried to read books given them by fond 
relatives and even here had found reading just hard work. Deep 
down in my heart I didn’t blame them for their cynicism. But my 
challenge and theirs was to do something about the situation. They 
realized that reading is beneficial. They knew that Janet, who is 
entering Gallaudet College this fall at 15, is an omnivorous reader. 
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She! is very popular, and they wouldn’t mind being like her. Sure. 
Reading is a fine thing but by bitter experience they’ve come to the 
conclusion that it wasn’t meant for them. 

Mother and father insist that they stay in school until they grad- 
uate. The social life, participation in athletic events, and vocational 
interest appeal to them and classroom work is considered a neces- 
sary evil. (They must take the bitter with the better.) Here they 
are in a reading class though they’ve never cared to read. To them 
there’s pleasure enough in thumbing through beautifully illustrated 
magazines and imagining adventures to accompany the pictures. So 
they set up a fribthtaY roe lock—ZI don’t like to read. This is a hurdle 
for the reading teacher and what a hurdle. It is my responsibility to 
convince them that the rapid moving technicolor picture of life 
parallels the printed page and that their adventures can be perpetu- 
ated and enjoyed by others through written or printed symbols. 

To this end we began the school year with manuscript accounts of 
experiences of interest to them—stories of cars and driving, of adven- 
tures of their contemporaries, and of current affairs. One of our first 
stories was: 

The other day a teen-ager had a bad accident on the Janesville road. He 
wanted to stop. He drove his car off the road onto the shoulder. Then he 
opened the car door. A car passed very fast. The car struck his door and 
closed it. That crushed both his legs. 

Enough interest was awakened to bring out questions as to the mean- 
ing of the other day, injured, onto the shoulder, crushed, off the road, 


and struck. Pantomiming of each step, many illustrations on the 


blackboard, and discussion of the safety angle led to a desire of the 
pupils to describe similar events. Interest was shown: in telling of 
their own experiences in sentences, such as— 

We drove off the road to fix a tire. 

to eat our lunch. 
to rest. 

We did not drive onto the shoulder because it was soft. The 45 
minutes were up before we knew it and for homework, statements using 
the new expressions were assigned. The next day we had questions. 

Where did the accident happen ? 

When ? 

Who was hurt ? 

What happened to him ? 
I like to arrange my questions so that the order of facts in the story 
does not give clues to the answers. We all know how the answers 
often follow in the exact order of the facts in the story, no matter 
what the questions are. Very often to stimulate thinking, I include 
a question which should be answered by, “I do not know” or “The 
story does not tell.” One word questions like “When?” or “Where?” 
also stimulate thinking and, I feel, approach normality. In review- 
ing the stories, never use the same set of questions a second time. 
I emphasize to the pupils that the main factor in reading is thinking, 
not memorizing answers. You will be surprised what a variety of 
simple questions you can make out for one lesson. Written tests 
should be given at least every 2 weeks. 

One story often leads to suggestions for a dozen others. It is a 
great honor to have your story chosen for deveiupment. I remember 
one girl’s story of how she saved her little brother from a poisonous 
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snake in the woods of northern Wisconsin. No winner of an Oscar 
was ever more proud than was this girl, the heroine of a reading-les- 
son story. 

In writing these stories extreme care must be taken to get the facts 
correct and to be, oh, so careful not to use idioms, language forms, 
or vocabulary above their heads. Too much care cannot be taken, 
for even the most seasoned teacher is frequently brought up short 
with the realization that she is not making haste slowly enough. 
Vocabulary of vital importance to the young adult should be used 
and the stories kept very brief. Words which seem rather difficult 
should be repeated in future stories whenever possible. I like to 
have the stories copied into notebooks for future reference. If these 
stories carry enough interest they will be read and reread. They 
will be shown to members of other classes, new words will be ex- 
plained, and the fact that the story is true and happened to them 
will be stressed. It is human nature to delight in being “in print.” 

Homey, everyday stories seem to please them a lot. One oftheir 
favorites was about my daughter’s dachshund. It told how Heidi 
sat up and begged for chocolate candy, carrot sticks, potato chips, 
a piece of an apple or whatever snack a member of the family was 
enjoying at the time. The account brought in a great deal of every- 
day language and, like the story of the Little Red Hen, called for a 
great deal of repetition. 

After several weeks of these manuscript stories, My Weekly Read- 
er IV, sometimes called The Child’s Newstext, seemed admirably 
suited to our need. The adult interest and the close relation with 
magazine articles, the daily press and even television newscasts fur- 
nished wonderful motivation, The selections about the 70th anni- 
versary of the Statute of Liberty, the sailing of the Mayflower J1/, 
the arrival of Hungarian refugees and exploring the Antarctic are 
just a few of the selections which elicited such interest that the pupils 
often brought pictures about them for the bulletin board. They 
looked forward to the days Weekly Reader arrived and filed’ each 
copy in a 10-cent cover bought from the company. The map sup- 
plement in a January issue with its section on reading a road map 
was priceless. 

Late in November, work on Christmas vocabulary was begun. A 
nice use for old Christmas cards is placing the most attractive on 
the bulletin board to illustrate Christmas vocabulary: holly, mistle- 
toe, poinsettia, wreaths, a fireplace, ornaments, a madonna, and to 
decorate. The display is attractive and even draws the attention of 
the older pupils, for whom it serves as a review. With a varied 
spipeench elliptical sentences, riddles, contests, and games—the in- 
terest does not lag and proficiency grows. 

Then we were ready for our Christmas manuscript stories, featur- 
ing the celebration of Christmas in other lands. We made booklets of 
these stories for our parents and illustrated them with Christmas 
cards showing the Yule log, a creche, or perhaps the feeding of birds 
in Norway. This afforded a painless and highly motivated review 
of the Christmas vocabulary. For the last story in the book, each 
child told how Christmas is celebrated in his or her home. 

During the second semester selections about the circus in the 
Weekly Reader fortunately coincided with our trip to Madison to 
seé the Shrine circus, and with some magazine and newspaper pub- 
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licity on the close of the circus tent era and Emmett Kelly’s associa- 
tion with the Dodgers. Radar checking of the highway in front 
of our school made the selection concerning the silent policemen who 
watch our highways doubly interesting. In fact each issue brings 
at: least’ one selection of interest to the class. The reading tests 
provided very good vocabulary lessons. My Weekly Reader then 
was our main text. 

For a little variety we read several suitable selections from sup- 
plementary third readers and also from Bits of History written in 
1890 for the deaf by John E. Crane at the American School. How 
many of you are familiar with Bits of History? Several years ago 
I rescued a number of copies in real good condition from the attic 
and they hold a place of honor in my closet as collector’s items. Do 
you remember the story of how a woodcutter caught five Indians in 
a most dramatic way? The Indians had boasted that they could 
put their fingers into the crack of a log which he was splitting and 
pullitapart. Let me read you the climax: 

Suddenly Mr. Little struck the wedge with his large mallet and knocked it out 
of the crack. Then the crack quickly sprang together. The five Indians were all 
ate They screamed and tried to pull their hands out, but they could not 

Oo 8O. 

Like every other story we read, this was illustrated at the board and 
parts dramatized. 

Soon wfter school opens each year, the seventh graders are encour- 
aged to buy the Thorndike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary. These are 
bought in quantity at a great saving and those pupils who cannot 


afford to purchase copies are given an opportunity to earn them. This 
yo vena will meet the needs of these young people for many years, 
0 


perhaps for life. The pride of possessing a large dictionary, of being 
able to use it to benefit themselves, and to carry it from class to class as 
the more advanced students do their impressive-looking texts gives 
the owner a feeling of importance. Even the young fellow with his 
copy handed down when his big sister got the senior dictionary is 
mighty proud. They may be careless of everything else but their dic- 
tionary gets the best of care. 

Naturally, lessons in the use of the dictionary must follow, starting 
with arranging words in alphabetical order. Thorndike’s Beginner’s 
Dictionary has splendid lessons if you don’t want to make your own. 

Then some fine morning comes just the right time to make another 

iant stride. Perhaps my Weekly Reader has told about a volcano in 

uatemala. We have found Guatemala on the map but we want to 
know more about volcanos. So we have our first lesson in using the 
World Book. We don’t understand all the captions but the pictures 
tell so much. Someone suggests other reference books in the library. 
There is more competition for finding the right book and the right 
page and all too soon the period is gone. No geologist is more inter- 
ested in his discoveries than are these teen-agers with the world open- 
ing before them. The encyclopedia becomes almost an obsession. For 
a time it overshadows the interest in their dictionary but before long 
we learn that there is room for both. 

So much for classroom work. Now a few words about leisure-time 
reading. In the summer of 1955 a clipping was sent to me concerning 
the newly organized Library Club of America, Inc., started by the 
Book Manufacturers Institute with the motto “Readers Are Leaders.” 
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That fall, inspired by this clipping, we started an intramural reading 
derby at the Wisconsin School. We got wonderful cooperation from 
the teacherr and the idea took hold like wildfire among the students. 
In order t. ascertain whether the books had really been read we 
teachers had to burn the midnight oil. Unless you have read a book, 
you have very little success in selling it to your pupils or in checkin 
on their reading. We find a personal interview the best method o 
checking. 

Time does not permit a full discussion of our contest. Since we 
saw no further reference to the Library Club of America, we made our 
own rules. Reading 4 books between September and Christmas vaca- 
tion entitled one to membership in the club; reading 6 more books 
entitled one to a star and 8 more to a second star—the idea being that 
once one has started to read widely, reading is not so difficult. For 
each star which a member earned, his class was given a point in the 
reading derby. Classes of as near the same level as possible were 
pitted against each other. The results were very gratifying... The 
ninth graders won with 75 percent membership. The third graders 
tied junior A for second place. 

In all fairness to the older students it should be said that they read 
longer and more difficult books and that they had less leisure time. 
Perhaps the greatest value gained was by the third graders who thus 
early formed a reading habit. One young lady of limited ability 
who had never read a book-length story before, read and gave very 
good reports on 30 books during this contest and won first place. 
Members of the book club had interesting meetings and their picture 
appeared in the school annual. 

It is my practice to write an item of interest on the blackboard 
each morning before school—it may even be about the temperature 
or the weather. Early in the fall my two slow classes glanced at the 
paragraph, then passed it up. After a few months they began show- 
ing interest and toward spring began to vie with me in being abreast 
of the times. They watch the early morning newscast, which I do 
not have time for, and one morning one of my boys showed me places 
on the map where tornados had struck and in his new Weekly Reader 
vocabulary wrote a nice little account of the event. 

Remember, it isn’t enough just to teach the same old way year 
after year. Anyone can coast along, but your teaching will be dull 
for you and for your classes. The new ideas you bring to your work 
can make your work a joy to you and a source of satisfying learning 
to your pupils. If there is better teaching to be done, you can do it. 
Meet the teen-age-reader at his level with enthusiasm and a positive 
attitude. Enthusiasm is contagious. 

Miss Newxnrrk. Mrs. Crosby, in addition to that very fine paper, 
with Mrs. Grant of the Wisconsin School, has prepared a list of books 
which have been popular with the teen-agers in the Wisconsin School. 
Copies are here on the table for anyone who is interested in looking 
over the list. See if you would like to supplement your library. We 
also havea display of pamphlets and workbooks which we have found 
to te Siccoutel in the elassroom in working with our retarded teen-age 
reader. 

I see that our time is up and I want to thank the panel for the work 
they did this morning. 
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SECTION OF MULTIPLE HANDICAPS 


Primary Auditorium, 9 a. m. 


Presiding ; Miss Mabel Talbot, section leader, principal, deaf and blind depart- 
ment, lowa School, Council Bluffs. 
Participants : 
Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Ph. D., speech therapist, Glendale, Calif. 
Mr. Edward L. Scouten, chairman, preparatory department, ‘Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
9-10 a. m. 


’ Address: The Rochester Method, Mr. Edward Scouten. 
Questions and discussion from the floor. 


10: 15-11: 15 a.m. 


Address: Moto-Kinesthetic Speech Therapy and Action Poems, Dr. Sara 
Stinchfield Hawk. 
8:45-4:45 p. m. 


Demonstrations with suitable pupils, Dr. Sara Stinchfield Hawk. 
Interpreters: Dr. Lee, Miss Murphy, Mr. R. Parks, Dr. Schunhoff. 


Inrropucrory REMARKS 


(Miss Maser Tatzor, principal, deaf and blind department, Iowa School, Council 
Bluffs) 


Miss Targor. Technically, this is a new section. As a new section, 
we are fortunate—we have the future. We have all the information 
from all areas and can draw upon a wealth of material. However, 2 
years ago at Hartford, there was a workshop for teachers of deaf-blind 


children and that was sort of a forerunner of this section. 

Actually, you, as teachers of the deaf, have always dealt with chil- 
dren who are multiply handicapped in some degree. For instance 
Dr. Kleffner talked of the aphasic child, and there are other types 
and degrees of complicating handicaps. Every additional slight 
handicap changes the total picture, but in each case you are dealing 
with a whole person—a handicapped deaf child. 

You as teachers of deaf children are the people who are prepared 
and obligated to teach the handicapped deaf child. As Dr. Kleffner 
said, no one else is going to do it. This has to be done. It has to be 
done, but what cee will come of it? 

Some of the speakers yesterday mentioned research. Psycholog- 
ically your multiple hundicatpad child is a gift to progress. As the 
various avenues of communication (receptive and expressive) are 
closed—attention can be turned to the remaining communicative 
channels, 

These children are invaluable to research. Counting the cost ane 
education of severely handicapped children is expensive), each child 
is worth his weight in gold. 

The first speaker this morning you know—Mr. Edward Scouten, 
chairman of the preparatory department at Gallaudet College. He 
prepared a little study, an evaluation of the Rochester method, which 
made me anxious to hear more, There is a forward-looking aspect 
to this method, in that it deals in wholes—Dr. Myklebust’s inner lan- 
guage, Miss Groht’s conceptual teaching, Dr. Kleffner’s multisensory 
approach—the thing we term experience teaching in our department 
at the Iowa school, are all varying terms for one thing—the whole- 
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ness of language concepts. That individuals are modified in various 
ways does not destroy their wholeness—their integrity. And I feel 
that Mr. Scouten’s discussion will serve as a thought-provoking thing— 
it is founded, it seems to me, on the idea of wholeness. 

One last thing, the Rochester method is a language method, and I 
hope that the discussion will be from that point of view. The s — 
tieup is a different matter and if we got into a a discussion of speech, 
would be getting off the track. 


THE ROCHESTER METHOD 


(Mr. Epwarp L. ScouTEeN, chairman, college preparatory department, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.) 


To appreciate the full significance of the Rochester method, it will 
be first necessary for us to “project ourselves backward in time to the 
year 1876. It might be wise, also, for purposes of orientation to remind 

ourselves that 1876 was the year of our Nation’s centennial, the year of 
Custer’s last stand, and also, the year that young Alexander Graham 
Bell patented his telephone. 

Progress was of the essence and certainly breathing full of this spirit 
was one young man, Zenas Freeman Westervelt, who had just arrived 
in the city of Rochester, N. Y. He had been called to that city for the 
purpose of establishing a school for the deaf, and this he did. It was 
called the Western New York Institution for the Deaf. Many years 
later it was named the Rochester School for the Deaf. 

At its inception in the year 1876, the Rochester School followed the 
traditional medium of instruction of that day, that is, the conventional 
language of signs. This procedure of instruction was held to during 
the first year of the school. Duri ing the second year, however, Wester- 
velt introduced what has been since termed “The Great Innovation.” 

It was not until the year 1878 at the ninth convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf held at Columbus, Ohio, that this innovation 
was to become known to the profession. Young Westervelt had for 
some months anticipated presenting his idea to the convention and 
so at long last he arose to take his place at the rostrum before an audi- 
ence of long experienced and knowing educators of the deaf. This, he 
knew, was no place to upset the applecart of method which had 
trundled along so smoothly for over a hundred years. Neither was it 
the most propititious time, but it was the appointed time. So with 
some queasiness, the young man addressed the chairman and launched 
his paper entitled “The Disuse of Signs.” A bucket of cold water 
tossed into the face of the audience could hardly have made the 
assemblage any more receptive for what was to come after having 
heard that title, “The Disue of Signs.” Mr. Westervelt began his 
paper: 

At the Western New York Institution at Rochester, an experiment has been 
initiated, within the past year, that promises more satisfactory results than have 
hitherto been attained. At as early a day as the present habit of our pupils 
renders practicable, it is our purpose to require that all conversation, all com- 
munication be carried on by means of proper English words, either spelled by 
the manual alphabet, or spoken, or written.* 

Thus we see that Westervelt’s sole aim was the development of 
English through the use of English. 


1 Proceedings of Ninth Convention of American Instructors, p. 165. 
96570—58 8 
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This innovation was a direct attack on the language of signs which 
was the recognized medium for instructing deaf children in that day. 

Westervelt realized that the language of signs was a fine instrument 
for the conveying and the development of ideas, but as a means for 
teaching English to deaf children it was anadequate. ‘Today we edu- 
cators of the deaf find ourselves in unanimous agreement on this, which 
has now become an obvious point. 

Going on in his paper, Mr. Westervelt recognized the “able thinkers 
and most successful teachers” who had contributed articles to the 
American Annals of the Deaf on the subject of English through the 
use of English. He stated, however, that “Their attention is given 
chiefly to schoolroom work, leaving the children to acquire what lan- 
guage habits they may outside of school.”* In other words, he might 
have said that 4 or 5 hours a day were devoted to the teaching of lan- 
guage principles while the balance of the waking hours were devoted 
to making null and void through the language of signs the hard-won 
advances of a classroom day. Those of you here who know the lan- 
guage of signs know that this is possibly true, because the sign language 

resents only a broken pattern of key words which in themselves vio- 
ate every gence of straight language. Continuing his paper on the 


Disuse of Signs, Mr. Westervelt said : 


We admit that the‘ English: language has its difficulties for deaf mutes. We 
have tried to teach it as a dead language, by means of grammatical rules and 
exercises, and have practically failed. When, too, the language is taught princi- 
pally in its written form, it can never become the means of communication nor 
give the satisfaction of a living language, even though the latter be inferior. The 
English language was meant to be spoken. Voice modulations, with rhetorical 
pauses, accentuation, the grouping together of words that are connected in 
thought and uttering them as one, the rapidity or slowness of utterance varying 
with the nature of the thought to.he expressed—all these, together with the ap- 
propriate facial expression, are as truly a part of our language as are the words 
and constructions which we employ. These accessories of speech are often almost 
indispensable to the understanding of a sentence * * *, English must be taught 
chiefly by means of the manual alphabet. If our pupils are to master the lan- 
guage, we must carefully attend to every means which helps to give the correct 
force to the words we use. In a word, we must cultivate elocution in spelling. 
The soul must speak as well as the lips or fingers. In order to gain control of 
this great engine of human thought, the English tongue, the (deaf child) must 
learn to accompany every expression with its appropriate feeling, giving to the 
fingers every assistance that is given to the voice.® 


With these words Westervelt concluded his paper on the Disuse of 
Signs, and if icieles:were ever to be found-in August they were.to be 
found in the atmosphere of that ninth convention as the young man 
left the rostrum. 

Later in the meeting Westervelt made the following remarks, which 
shed further light on his revolutionary philosophy : 


Most of the pupils who will enter our school this fall, will be from 6 to 8 years 
old. It is not our purpose to give these young beginners the dictionary to study. 
(This had been previously suggested by one of the critics in the convention audi- 
ence), but we shall from the very outset give them language, using the manual 
alphabet and writing. We shall make use of object lessons and no doubt of signs, 
when an object can in no-other way be represented; but words and language, not 
signs, we mean to make thé meditm of instruction. A deaf child of 6 years; hav- 
ing had no instruction, is very little in advance mentally of an ordinary hearing 
child of 2, and should be taught in the same way. The mother speaks to her 


*Ibid., p. 168. 
* Ibid., p. 171. 
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little child in single words and simple sentences, making use of signs and ges- 
tures, avoiding long and complex sentences, which a child 6 years old would easily 
understand. When the little one begins to talk, he uses first words, then the 
simplest combination of words, and his attempts at forming sentences are amus- 
ing and as faulty as the efforts of a deaf child. But the mother constantly re- 
peats the little. word lessons, and unthinkingly the child imitates, until by slow 
degrees’ he learns to ‘express*his wants in simple language. So, I believe, must 
the deaf child be taught, and so he must be led to a knowledge of language.‘ 


In the convention feelings were aroused. However, Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, an educator of long experience and high reputation, tolerantly 
suggested : 

* * * Tt seems to me that we ought to feel very grateful to Mr. Westervelt for 
the kind spirit in which he comes forward to make an experiment in behalf of 
the whole profession. If this experiment is a successful one, and by means of 
that we raise the deaf mutes to a higher knowledge of language, it is our duty 
to thank him. It is our duty to bid him Godspeed, and yet I know the man well 


enough to believe that if, at the end of a reasonable period, this experiment is not 
a successful one, he will return to his old methods.* 


Young Mr. Westervelt then went back to Rochester to pursue his 
theory of language through the use of language. 

Four years later in the year 1882 Mr. Westervelt wrote the follow- 
ing in the Annual Report of the Western New York Institution: 


But while the pupil continued to use signs on the playground and elsewhere 
as the readiest expression of his thought we could not hope for fluency in 
English. It seemed unwise, however, to require the school at that time to dis- 
continue abruptly the use of signs in conversation. We endeavored by advice 
and example to induce the pupils involuntarily to use good English sentences 
in their conversation. After 3 years signs are not yet banished from our school, 
but the attention of our occasional visitor would be called to what signs are 
made by their infrequency. Many of our pupils have acquired a very con- 
siderable fluency in the use of conversational language, compared with pupils, 
who have not made the effort necessary to accomplish this. (These latter 
pupils) show an arrest of ‘development that proves that. their out-of-school 
habits of thought and expression and language surroundings have a great 
influence either in making permanent the schoolroom work of the teacher or 
in effacing what he has done.° 


Actually 8 full years were required for Mr. Westervelt and his 
staff to realize the dream of a pure English atmosphere of finger 
spelling, writing, and speech. The success of the program, however, 
was the result of the wholehearted faith of every staff member in 
the potentialities of deaf children. The occasional staff member who 
was lacking in this faith was encouraged to seek employment else- 
where. In the Historical Sketch, 1876+93, we read : 

The services of no teacher, officer, or employee who failed to use good 
English with the pupils could be retained by the school. Everyone was ex- 
pected to use English and the positiveness of this expectation and its persistency 
accomplished the object." 

Today the language of signs as a medium of instructing deaf chil- 
dren is considered passe by teachers of the deaf. We know that a 
nore oral atmosphere has prevailed in the primary and intermediate 

epartments of the majority of our American schools for the deaf 
for the last 30 years and yet we are all agreed that there is something 
badly. amiss in the area of language development. 


4Ibid., pp. 176-177. 
5 Tbid., p. 182. 

pat vo yy Westervelt, Manual Alphabet on the Playground, American Annals, vol. 28, 
7H. FB. Westervelt, History of American Schools for the Deaf, vol. II, art. XLI, p. 10. 
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Perhaps many of us have forgotten or have overlooked an all- 
important fact which concerns the Hprewiing phase of our pure oral 
medium of instruction. This point was aptly expressed many years 
ago by the late Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell in her now classic article 
entitled “The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading” which appeared in the 
Volta Review. Mrs. Bell wrote: 

There must also be, first, an intimate knowledge of the English language, 
especially in its vernacular form, so that a speech-reader shall have at command 
a-large stock of words from which to select the right word used by a speaker.* 

This, of course, holds true for all lipreaders. The congenitally 
deaf child, however, is at a particular disadvantage from the stand- 
point of language acquisition, because in the pure oral classroom 
the large percentage of the child’s receptive language experience is 
through the medium of lipreading. Lipreading, as we all know, is 
the interpretation of keywords separated by elliptical portions which 
represent the hidden throat and nasal speech elements. The key- 
words represented by certain subtle and fleeting lip movements pre- 
sent to the deaf child a language pattern as Costin and as gram- 
matically disconnected as that presented by the language of — 
The deaf child lacking in “an intimate knowledge of the Englis 
language” and in intuitive skill is, consequently, unable to fill in with 
correct language the elliptical portions which occur between the key- 
words. He is, therefore, receiving regular practice in understanding 
the broken language pattern of Taptonic Knowing the imitative 
proclivity of children as we do, we should not be too surprised that 
the deaf child in his written language faithfully reproduces the 

attern of language which we have so consistently offered him through 

ipreading. He obliges us, but we do not like the result. 

The language problem of the deaf child, however, is not inherent 
in his deafness, but it is inherent in a philosophy which tends to mis- 
take the means forthe end. Lipreading is a means of communicating 
with the deaf child, but, of itself, it does not present a sufficiently 
adequate pattern of language to warrant practice and imitation of 
that pattern. Here we are able to apply effectively a more extensive 
use of the manual alphabet, not to supplant lipreading but to-supple- 
ment it. In this sense, the manual alphabet becomes a natural co- 
medium of speech and lipreading. 

Finger spelling supplies that tangible and palpable form which 
the deaf child can see, hold, and manipulate. It offers him the con- 
creteness essential to his perception of an idea, not to mention his un- 
derstanding of it. In a paper given before the first summer meet- 
ing of the American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, Mr. Westervelt said: 

In teaching language through the hand, it is our purpose to speak at the same 
time that we spell, for through inheritance of language habit and the associa- 
tion of ideas the motion of the lips seems to lend meaning to the unfamiliar ac- 
tion of the fingers, and more readily awakens the child to apprehend the language 
purpose of finger utterance. * * * It is one of the principles on which the manual 
alphabet-oral method of the Rochester school was developed, that not only should ‘ 
the oral accompany the manual utterance on the part of the teacher, but the 
pupil should learn to think language in its oral form.’ 

In the area of speech, considerable work of an experimental nature 
was undertaken at Rochester for the purpose of finding a procedure for 


8 Mabel G. Bell, The Subtile Art of Spech-Reading, Volta, vol. 19, p. 112. 
* Proceedings of A. A. P. T. 8. D., 1891, p. 320. 
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teaching speech which would be compatible with the all-important 
educational business of teaching language. In the historical sketch, 
we read: 

The development of the methods of language teaching in our school has led 
to such changes in speech teaching aS were necessary to bring it into harmony 
with the general work of the school. During the first 6 years, speech was taught 
analytically ; that is, the elements were taught first, and words and sentences 
were built up from the sounds. In September 1882, we adopted what has been 
termed the “word method,” and in the autumn of 1891 the synthetic method was 
introduced. Our youngest children are now, from the start, given the unit of 
thought, whether it is a phrase or a sentence, and the analytic work is taken up 
only with the advanced pupils.” 

The question which is frequently asked regarding the simultaneous 
use of finger spelling with speech is whether or not the deaf child does 
not become so absorbed in the finger oe that he forgets to lip- 
read. Those of you who know the deaf and can understand finger 
spelling readily will concur with Mr. Westervelt’s reply to this very 
question. 

One proficient in dactylology is not in the habit of keeping his eye upon the 
hand of the speller, but watches the play of expression upon his face while, 
at the same time, the eye takes in the spelled language.” 

Another question which is occasionally expressed concerns the fear 
that finger spelling will interfere with the deaf child’s acquisition 
of speech. In answering this question, Mr. Westervelt drew on a 
then-current example which was holding the attention of the entire 
world. 


Miss (Sarah) Fuller’s account of little Helen Keller, whose wonderful achieve- 
ment' in the almost immediate acquisition of speech after having first acquired 
considerable spelling is in itself a refutation of any suggestion that manual 
intercourse conflicts with the use of speech.” 


Probably the phenomenal oral progress of the child, Helen Keller, 
was stimulated by the fact that she had acquired through finger spell- 
ing countless ideas all clothed in language and all clamoring for a new 
medium of expression. She had what might be termed “speech readi- 
ness.” Speech is more likely, perhaps, to be perceived as a worthwhile 
and meaningful tool for the deaf child who has something to say than 
it is for the child who from his intellectual limbo proceeds in igno- 
rance, element by element, toward his first spoken word. Nothing 
stimulates speech like a good idea that demands expression. 

The manual alphabet, like speech, is a vehicle for conveying lan- 
guage; however, it is a much simpler one. There are, nevertheless, a 
number of pointers regarding its correct usage. Mr. Westervelt has 
given us a number of valuable ideas on the subject of finger spelling. 
The following two are of particular interest : 

It is better for a teacher to spell no more rapidly than she can spell distinctly 
oo on expression ; whatever is faster than this is a disadvantage rather than 
a help. 

In teething the little beginning child the spelled word, we will not spell it 
Slowly so that he recognizes and has time to consider the position taken by the 
hand for each letter, but the word is spelled so rapidly that all the little child 
can see is the general form of the word, the position of the hand at the beginning 


of it, the duration of the movement, and the position at the end. In this way 
the child takes the word as a whole, and when the little child begins to realize 


2 Westervelt, History of American Schools for the Deaf, vol. II, art. XLI, p. 15. 
1. L. Scouten, A Revaluation of the Rochester Method, p. 40. 
2 Z. F. Westervelt, Proceedings of A. A. P. T. S. D., 1891, p. 324. 
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that thought is conveyed in this way, he may put up his hand and give it a wriggle 
and then point to what he wants.” 

This principle of synthesis, which was applied by Westervelt both 
in the areas of speech and language development, is expressed also by 
Jean Piaget, a contemporary authority in the field of linguistic devel- 
opment inchildren. Piaget writes as follows: 

Recent research in the nature of perception, particularly in connection with 
tachistoscope reading, and with the perception of forms, has led to the view that 
objects are recognized and perceived by us, not.beeause we have analyzed: them 
and seen them in detail, but because of “general forms” which are as much 
constructed by ourselves as given by the elements of the perceived object, and 
which may be called the schema or the gestaltqualitat of these objects. For 
example, a word passes through the tachistoscope far too rapidly for the letters 
to be distinguished separately. But 1 or 2 of these letters and the general 
dimensions of the word are perceived, and that is sufficient to insure a correct 
reading. Each word, therefore, has its own “schema.” * 

In a word, the line of development of language, as of perception, is from the 
whole to the part, from syncretism to analysis, and not vice versa. If this be 
so, then we must expect to find the same phenomenon of syncretism in the under- 
standing of language itself.” 

In the area of the multiple handicapped, specifically that of the 
deaf blind, we learn that Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, as far back as 
the year 1837 in his initial attempts to teach his renowned deaf blind 
pupil, Laura Bridgeman, hit upon this precise concept of syncretism,*® 
a full 40 years before the inception of the Rochester method Dr.- Howe 
wrote on his theory of teaching language to the deaf as follows: 

Now as to oblige a common child to learn French, I would place him in cir- 
cumstances where he would be required to use it continually, so I would place a 
dumb (deaf) child in such circumstances that he would be obliged to use the 
finger alphabet, writing and reading, until the language should become to him 
vernacular—until the thought of a horse for instance, should instantly be 
associated in his mind * * * with the word “horse.” ” 

It was Dr. Howe’s success in teaching Laura Bridgeman that 

ointed the way for Ann Sullivan when she began her instruction of 

elen Keller. It is, to me, rather curious that those of us in the field 
of education for the deaf have overlooked the significant fact that in 
almost every instance of instruction involving superior educational 
achievement on the part of the deaf blind, we find the beginnings of 
such education have been made through the use of the manual alpha- 
bet. If this device can serve the deaf without: sight so effectively, 
what are its possibilities then for our deaf children with sight? 

In the area of education for the retarded deaf we find instances of 
deaf children, who lacking the essential aptitudes for speech and lip- 
reading find themselves relegated to special classes hidden from public 
view where they are supposed to content themselves with a few last 
valiant attempts at securing a final -k, and a course in advanced bird- 
house building. Such children are more often than not victims of a 
most common fallacy of belief held by some teachers of the deaf. 
That fallacy is that speech and lipreading aptitude and achievement 
are in themselves criteria of intelligence. Dosqunnie the most un- 
promising oral pupil possesses the highest intellectual potentialities 


18 Secouten, A Revaluation of the Rochester Method, p. 40. 

4 Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Cniid, p. 131. 
16 Ibid., PR; 133-134. ; 

16 Maude Howe and F. H. Hall, Laura Bridgeman, p. 372. 

17 Ibid., p. 375. 
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which may be easily released through the clear and visible media of 
writing and finger spelling. 

If an unorally inclined child can be discovered early enough, he may 
be set on the road to learning in his own vehicle, visible English, 
rather than allowing him to mark time intellectually until his tragic 
plight is found out too late. We find some interesting advice in the 
words of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell who once said: 

Spoken language I would have used by the pupil from the commencement of 
his education to the end of it; but spoken language I would not have used as a 
means of communication with the pupils in the earliest stages of education of 
the congenitally deaf, because it is not clear to the eye, and requires a knowledge 
of the language to unravel the ambiguities. In that case I would have the 
teacher use written language, and I do not think that the manual language 
differs from written language excepting in this, that it is better and more 
expeditious.” 

With such master teachers as Zenas Freeman Westervelt, Samuel 
Gridley Howe, Alexander Graham Bell, and Ann Sullivan Macy hav- 
ing gone before us, is it not strange that we teachers of the deaf should 
find ourselves in such perplexing straits regarding the problem of 
language development? In the lives of these four people alone we 
have in the aggregate almost 200 years of experimental results all 
pons in one direction. Therefore, if English usage and compre- 

ension are to be the initial goal in the:edueation of the deaf: child, 
then perhaps that is where the emphasis should be. 

The average deaf child has superb potentialities for academic 
achievement. The multiple handicapped child has untold possibili- 
ties for intellectual development. The way for both, however, is 


plenty rough. Perhaps we as teachers of the deaf can lend them a 
elping hand with English through the use of English. Our oppor- 
tunity to teach is their opportunity tolearn. We, however, must make 
the first move. 


Discussion 


The question—What of the deaf-blind children who have been 
trained orally ?—brought to attention the children educated at Perkins, 
in pees through the Tadoma method. 

he question—W hat about the age of children who use finger spell- 
ing? (referring to extremely young children )—brought out the visual- 
pattern aspect of the finger spelling, a pattern which can be recog- 
nized and imitated by very young children. 


Miss Tatzor. Dr. Sara Stinchfield: Hawk, Los Angeles, Calif., past 
president, American Speech and Hearing Association, formerly asso- 
ciate professor in psychology at Mount Holyoke College, Scripps Col- 
lege, and visiting professor of speech at Los Angeles State ollege. 
Now in private practice. Psychologist and speech consultant, Nursery 
School for Visually Handicapped, Los Angeles; and Cedars Develop- 
ment School for Mentally Deficient, at Ross, Calif. 

The moto-kinesthetic speech method is a controversial method, but I 
believe it is a forward-looking method. We, teachers of the deaf, are 
not satisfied with the speech we develop. We cannot be satisfied until 
— in general is real speech. This method of Dr. Hawk’s and 

r. Young’s is worth looking into, for future use. 


% Fred DeLand, An Ever-Continuing Memorial, Volta, vol. 25, p. 37. 
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MOTO-KINESTHETIC THERAPY AND ACTION POEMS* 


(Sana STINCHFIELD Hawk, Ph. D., speech therapist, Glendale, Calif.) 


On coming to California some years ago, and lecturing at Univer- 
sity of Southern California, my attention was called to some work 
being done with pre-school-aged children in Los Angeles. At the 
invitation of the director, Edna Hill Young, D. Ped., I began re- 
searches on the mental status, hearing condition, physical background 
of her group, and became convinced that her original method for 
speech development was not only sound but more helpful than any 
method I had come across in my work in speech correction. Pre- 
vious to that time, the necessity for working with groups of children 
or in the clinic situation had made it impossible to give the individual 
attention to each child that I felt one should give for best results. 

Our studies showed that the speech delay could not be accounted for 
on the basis: of physical condition, mental deficiency, or deafness; and 
when a generous grant was given to the Hill- Young School to help 
further develop the method, film studies were made for parent-teacher 
training, and the work was carried on in Los Angeles until Mrs. Young 
was called to University of Denver to establish the work there in a 
School of Childhood, where it is carried on at the present time. 

After returning to Los Angeles, Mrs. Young trained the director of 
the Nursery School for Visually Shpulioasiied Children in Los Angeles 


and one of her teachers in the motokinesthetic method, and it is used 
at the erent time in this nursery school with excellent results. As 


psychologist and speech consultant there, I see the surprising advances 
in speech and understanding among these blind children; and, in pri- 
vate work and university clinical work in speech, I use it with deaf 
and crippled children, constantly. 

We know that the blind child has fewer incentives for physical 
activity and for speech than the deaf child, and that both the blind 
and the deaf as well as the deaf-blind are more backward in maturing 
physically and ea than the child without such handicaps. Ob- 
a and ideas which other children grasp easily through visual stimu- 

ation and audition our handicapped child must gain in some other 
way. Peculiar mannerisms, poor posture, poor speech, and nervous 
habits are all too common among such children. I had found previ- 
ously, while teaching in the East, where we made speech surveys at 
the Perkins Institution, at Overbrook, and at the New York School 
for the Blind, that there were more speech defects among blind chil- 
dren than among seeing children of the same age and grade in public 
school, Lisping and articulatory defects were common as well as 
delayed speech. 

The reasons why walking and talking are delayed in the blind child 
are not only from fear of falling, and lack of vision, but to lack of 
helpful experience through adults, who ought to try to help the child 
to find his way along safe places, to go up and down stairs, with help, 
to climb and to run, first with assistance. Speech is retarded because 
adults often do the child’s thinking for him, make no demands upon 
a possible vocabulary, by asking questions, or urging him to ask for 
things. Therefore, lack of speech and locomotion have a great deal to 


18. Hawk and E. H. Young, Moto-Finesthetic Speech Training, Stanford i it: 
Press, 1955, chs. 8,9,17,18. 4 - ee 
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do with the mental slowness or retardation which we find in both the 
deaf and the blind. 

Many children enter the Nursery School for the Visually Handi- 
capped with no speech, but in a short time, with encouragement from 
the teachers—contacts with other children and speech help, if they lisp 
or do not articulate clearly—and motokinesthetic training when 
needed, they begin to want to talk, to exchange ideas, ask questions, 
and to participate in the social life of the nursery. 

Food habits may be taught in the home, yet often the child who 
enters the nursery school for the blind is unable to chew food, can’t 
help dress himself, does not stand, walk or run normally, and is un- 
social because he has never learned to play with children, in the home 
situation. 

Much that is obvious to the seeing child must be explained and ex- 
perienced at first hand by the blind or deaf-blind child. The social 
aspect of education is most important for them, as upon it depends 
their acceptance by the outside world. So the child needs to be taught 
to walk properly, to talk, to care for himself in the way of toilet habits, 
to learn how to dress, to play with other children and to become free 
of movement; the blind child needs suitable toys even more than the 
seeing child. The tactual world for the deaf and the auditory world 
for the blind need to supplement their training constantly. 

Speech is an index of intelligence, and we have noted at the nursery 
school that, once the child acquires speech, he picks up in various ways, 
and on a retest his intelligence quotient often rises surprisingly. Talk- 
ing to the child, talking with him, explaining things can be done even 


while the mother is doing some other task, and this pays rich dividends 
a i child’s later development, understanding, thinking, and creative 
ability. 

In speaking of the prematurely born baby, Dr. Samuel Perkins 
Hayes, for years prrenolegat and consultant at schools for the blind, 


said that many of these premature children are immature physically, 
and seem to be also immature mentally for the first year or so. He 
recommends mental tests before such children are adopted. We have 
found in the Los Angeles Nursery School and in public-school classes 
for the visually handicapped that much more may be expected of the 
child who has had nursery school or institutional training than one 
who has been overprotected in the home up to the age of 5 years. 

The blind-deaf child is usually later in attending school than is the 
blind child. Few States provide for the training of the child with the 
double handicap. To prepare a child of either type for entrance into 
the Los Angeles Nursery School, a cradle club has been established to 
train the mothers, and to show them how they may train the child in 
the home, so that he may be ready for the school, when he reaches a 
suitable age. 

Now as to speech. Seguin, the French psychologist, said late in the 
last. century, that there should be some way of training the child with 
the handicap of blindness or deafness, aside from the usual audio- 
visual approach; that the speech organs, from the diaphragm to the 
lips were sensitive to touch, and could be used in the training of the 
speechless child by manual methods, or through this sense of touch, 
he believed. However, no such method was developed at that time. 

The motokinesthetic method which I shall present, and for which 
I shall show you films made at the University of Denver, to best pre- 
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sent the Hill-Young method, meets the need for a way of teaching 
regardless of visual or auditory defects. Mrs. Young, having worked 
for years with speech-handicapped children and being sensitive 
through her own experience with speech in childhood, worked out a 
system for the education of the child’s muscles and nerves, through 
experiencing the correct placement of the speech organs, the form- 

‘ing of.the correct engrams for various sounds, and the correct func- 
tioning of the speech organs, with the help of the teacher. 

Briefly the method may be described under five heads: — 

1. Knowing the place of movement or where it begins. 

2. The correct form of the movement (muscularly). 

3. Direction of the movement by the teacher-assistant. 

4. The timing of the movements, lest they be too slow or too 
fast. 

5. The blending of movements in sequence in words. 

Four reels of films depicting the method were done at University 
of Denver. The first is largely introductory-descriptive. I have 
brought reels II and IV, to show how we begin words, and then to 
show words and sentences being produced. In our first book, Mrs. 
Young and I used actual films to show the sequence of movements, but 
as they were found to be too small in some cases, we used photo- 
graphs in the revision, and any teacher or parent can, with study, 
acquire the way to help a child form the patterns to produce various 
words. 

At another time, to be designated by the committee in charge, I plan 
to show 2 more films, in color, representing activities in 2 schools in 
California, with some attention given to speech. These include a 
film of the day activities of the children in the Nursery School for 
the Blind, and also one of children of elementary school age, at the 
Cedars School, at Ross, in the San Francisco Bay area in California. 
Also I will be happy to meet a group or any individuals who would 
like to have me spend a little time in instructing them on the various 
sounds, and how we begin with the voiceless consonants, with empha- 
sis on the air current, the blowing—from the diaphragm, and the 
forming of the speech organs into patterns for the consonant, always 
blending it immediately with the vowel-which follows. Then we fol- 
low with the voiced consonants in syllables, so to produce the vowel 
immediately following the consonant and without a break or pause 
between. If certain vowels give difficulty, we use them in words which 
are within the child’s experience, and teach him new vowels as the 
need arises in his daily experiences, and as he shows the need for cer- 
tain sounds in words. e have found that if we combine the con- 
sonants in the phonetic order, teaching for instance the labials, p, b, 
and m, together, or t, d, and n, tip-of-tongue sounds, the beginner 
often becomes confused, and gives a voiced for a voiceless consonant; 
he may confuse the nasals n, m, and ng if taught in immediate suc- 
cession, We believe in following the custom of the child in learning 
to talk, that he does not follow the phonetic order, but develops sounds 
as the need arises in his daily life. Gradually he is trained in the 
production of all of the consonant and vowel sounds, through the 
-use of words or syllables; we are not greatly concerned if he omits the 
final consonant in the beginning. 
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In the beginning he often says-a syllable like “dah” for there, or 
“mi” for milk, “bow-wow” for dog. He cannot recall the entire se- 
quence of sounds, through initial consonant, vowel, and final conson- 
ant, and so he often omits the final consonant. If he masters enough 
of the word to represent the first part or first syllable, we understand 
what he means, and respond. It takes a little time for him to follow 
through the entire sequence of sounds, but it is important that he ac- 
quire the first consonant and vowel, blended or fused without any 
pause or break between. The final consonant can be acquired later. 

Then, for the handicapped child, this method is especially helpful 
to the blind, the deaf, the deaf-blind, the spastic, the cerebral-palsied 
child, as well as the adult paralytic or aphasic.? 


Discussion 


Concluding remarks touched upon the value of kinesthetic training 
for deaf children. Also, the approach of speech problems through a 
study of each child, as an integrated personality, with teaching recom- 
mendations based on the individual child’s status, was discussed. 


Miss Tatpor. Those who. were unable to attend this morning will 
be able to see some of the items in the film. This shows a day in the 
life of a nursery-age blind child. 

1. A demonstration of speech correction with children (from the 
group who worked with Dr. Doctor) showed corrective work with 


intermediate students. Work on positions was shown (with stimula- 
tive techniques and various cues for reception of the different sounds). 

Dr. Hawk showed as many as possible of the consonant sounds. 
Her technique varied according to the present speech ability of the 
individual pupils. A child who had some difficulty with speech read- 
ing was helped by means of an available written form. Single words 
and short sentences were used in order to illustrate specific sounds 
and to show speech flow. 

The boys and girls were most cooperative in their work with Dr. 


Hawk. 
SECTION ON AUDITORY TRAINING 


Main Auditorium, 1:15 p.m. 


Presiding in absence of section leader: Cornelius P. Goetzinger, Ph. D., audi- 
ologist, department of hearing and speech, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Participants: 

Robert Frisina, Ph. D., director, Hearing and Speech Center, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Steven B. Getz, Ph. D., school clinical psychologist-audiologist, California 
School, Berkeley. 


1:15-2:15 p. m. 


Paper: Basic Considerations in Auditory Training, Dr. Robert Frisina. 
Paper: Considerations in the Selection of Amplification Systems for Children, 
Dr. Cornelius P. Goetzinger. 


. 2 $tinchfield-Hawk, S., Speech Therapy for the Physically Handicapped, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 
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2:30-3:30 p. m. 


Paper: Borderline, a Third Major Category of Hearing Impairment, Its 
Identification and Significance, Dr. Steven B. Getz. 

Panel discussion with audience participation. 

Interpreters: Miss E. Benson, Mr. Fant, Mr. Hoffmeyer. 


Inrropucrory REMARKS 


(Corne.tus P. GortziIncER, Ph. D., audiologist, department of hearing and speech, 
University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kans.) 


Dr. Gorrztncrr. Mr. Lloyd Harrison, the superintendent of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, could not be with us today, so he asked 
me to take his place in leading this section. 

Since we have three papers to get through with, I think that without 
spending too much time in introducing the speakers we will get busy, 
because most of these papers are long. I think we will just about 
get through with each paper in half an hour, I would like to intro- 
duce Dr. Robert Frisina, the director of the hearing and speech clinic 
at Gallaudet Cage in Washington, D.C. His topic will be, “Basic 


Considerations in Auditory Training.” 
BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN AUDITORY TRAINING 


(Dr. D. Rosert Frisina, director, Hearing and Speech Center, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Auditory training, for the most part, in schools represented by those 
of you present today involves youngsters who have not developed 


language in a spontaneous manner. That is to say, these children 
require special educational techniques designed to assist them in the 
acquisition of speech and language. One aspect, or phase, of these 
eer methods is, of course, the use of amplification systems. Thus, 
the two most basic components in auditory training, insofar as we are 
concerned, are (1) the individual who has sustained some damage to 
his auditory mechanism, and (2) the utilization of some form of ampli- 
fication. It seems appropriate then, as a prelude to the speakers who 
follow, to concern ourselves with these two major factors. The first 
part of this paper, therefore, deals. with basic considerations relative 
to the hearing-impaired individual. The second part includes a brief 
discussion of the instrumentation sometimes used in the teaching of 
such children. 

Basic to therapy for the hearing-impaired individual is the status 
of his auditory residuum. In other words, in order to devise a sound 
approach to a child’s problem, it is necessary to know how his hearing 
mechanism deviates from the system which is intact.. Understanding 
this deviation presupposes some knowledge of the auditory system as 
well as the means by which one’s auditory mechanism is assessed. For 
these reasons, a brief discussion of the auditory mechanism and the 
measurement of hearing seems in order. 

Most of us are aware that outer and middle ear difficulties result in 
the conductive type of hearing impairment. On the other’ hand, 
lesions to the inner ear and points beyond result in the perceptive or 
nerve-type loss of hearing. It is wel known that conductive losses 
do not exceed approximately 60 decibels.. Moreover, most outer and 
middle ear problems are medically reversible, the implication being 
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that the type of youngsters you are to find in your classrooms are most 
likely those with lesions beyond the middle ear. 

Much knowledge concerning the manner in which the outer and 
middle ears function is available. Briefly stated, the outer ear, in- 
cluding the pinna and the external auditory meatus serve as sound- 
collecting devices which focus the air vibrations on the eardrum, or 
tympanic membrane. The three tiny bones, or ossicles, of the middle 
ear are linked to the outer ear by the junction of the first ossicle, the 
malleus, to the tympanic membrane and at the same time lin':ed to 
the inner ear by the attachment of the footplate of the third ossicle, 
the stapes.. In essence, the middle ear functions as an impedance- 
matching device; a veritable “go-between” for the outside relatively 
less dense air medium and the comparatively greater density of the 
inner ear fluids. That is, the air vibrations reaching the eardrum are 
transformed into mechanical energy (traveling through the ossicular 
chain; malleus, incus, and stapes). The inner ear contains fluid mat- 
ter in which are located the nerve endings of hearing. In order for 
these hair cells in the organ of Corti to be stimulated there must be 
a movement of the fluid. The mechanical force from the ossicular 
chain is applied to the fluid of the inner ear by way of the stapes which 
is attached to the inner ear at the oval window. Thus the mechanical 
energy of the middle ear is transferred to the inner ear. The middle 
ear, then, with its dynamically balanced ossicular chain, effectively 
and efficiently, with a minimum loss of energy, allows air vibrations 
to effect changes in the liquid medium of the inner ear. 

A great deal is known about the anatomy of the cochlea and the 
nerve tracts of the auditory system beyond the organ of Corti. Much 
less is known about how these sections of the auditory mechanism ac- 
tually operate. Recent advances have been made in the understand- 
ing of how the organ of Corti functions in the transduction of hy- 
draulic energy to electrical energy, but a good deal of information 
relative to the neurophysiology from this point on is not clear. Inso- 
far as the pathways from the cochlea are concerned, it is known that 
a nerve impulse initiated at the hair cells in the organ of Corti, after 
Ceeinatbratels the eighth nerve proper, can pass through several 
synaptic junctions on the same side and/or. opposite sides of the brain 
stem on its way to the auditory cortex. These synapses, or junctions 
between nerve fibers, occur at different levels of the central nervous 
system and thereby provide opportunities for the transfer of nerve 
impulses from one side to the other, thus introducing the complex 
binaural aspects of hearing. Moreover, the complexity of the system 
becomes more obvious and presumably makes possible a greater diver- 
sity of auditory problems. 

n summary, the organ of Corti, located in the cochlea of the inner 
ear, is a peripheral nervous system sense organ, whose chief function 
appears to be one of encoding information into electrical energy. 
This energy is transmitted through the eighth nerve trunks to. and 
through the lower central nervous system levels, eventually reaching, 
via direct or circuitous routes, the auditory cortex wherein the infor- 
mation is decoded. 

The hypothesis that all cases of hearing impairment, com~only 
referred to as nerve type or perceptive, are confined to the inner. ear 
‘would seem untenable. In many instances detailed medical and de- 
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velopmental histories, as well as psychological-and neurological data, ' 
can strongly suggestive of central nervous system damage. In 
other cases, Fanchiianim on certain psychological tests suggest this 

ossibility even when there is no clear-cut history or positive neuro- 
ogical indications of central organic factors being present. Some of 
these youngsters are mentally retarded, some might be aphasic, while 
others react similarly to those children presumed to have problems 
in the organ of (Corti. 

In certain cases of hearing impairment occurring in adulthood, it 
has been possible to distinguish’ some’ end organ from’ retrolaby- 
rinthine (i. e., central to the inner ear) problems with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. However, the methods for making this distinc- 
tion have not been sufficiently definitive as yet. The state of affairs 
is also true in the case of ehihdent: The means for specifying site of 
lesion in children require further experimentation and definition, but 
GSR and EEG audiometry, as well as some psychological tests, have 
been highly provocative in this respect. Suffice it to say at this point 
that some of the losses in hearing are apt to be caused by damage or 
maldevelopment of the auditory system at junctions beyond the 
cochlea. 

There are two important concepts related to the general field of 
sychological testing that also are pertinent to. the testing of hearing. 
hese are reliability and validity. Reliability in the testing of hear- 

ing refers to repeated responses to equivalent or similar stimuli. 
Valdity refers to the degree to which the individual’s responses to 
sound reveal his true auditory capacity or true status of his auditory 
mechanism. 

Responses take many forms depending upon the type of test and the 
age of the child. It is significant that. presumed peripheral nervous 
system problems (end organ) respoiid‘reltabhy’ when -a given-level of 
loudness is reached. In practice, this level is generally accepted as 
the person’s threshold (50 percent correct responses). However, cer- 
tain individuals respond reliably but not validly. For example, 
malingerers often respond to levels of various sounds which to them 
seem equally loud. . That is, they do not respond at threshold but 
delay responses until the sound reaches a certain level of loudness. 
Then they attempt to match subsequent stimuli to the reference level 
of loudness set according to the initial stimulus. Thus, the feigned 
results in any given session could be reliable-but not necessarily valid. 
Tested at intervals and with different stimuli it is possible to lower 
test-retest reliability in many such cases because the loudness refer- 
ence level is difficult to maintain from day to day. 

In testing mentally retarded youngsters it 1s sometimes necessary 
to raise the intensity of the pure tones a significant degree above 
normal threshold whereas with speech audiometry it is possible to 
demonstrate essentially normal hearing. The reverse of this situation 
is also sometimes true. This suggests that individuals with central 
nervous system involvements might have difficulties other than audi- 
tory acuity. Apparently, additional loudness levels are necessary be- 
fore reliable responses are sometimes made. These factors suggest the 
importance of mental age and the organismic integrity of an indi- 
vidual when attempting to evaluate hearing thresholds or potentiali- 
ties in the area of auditory training. 
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With this as background, let us next consider the concept of “hear- 
ing threshold” as it might relate to auditory training. When an 
individual’s hearing is tested for threshold sensitivity, by a condition- 
ing technique or standard audiometric methods, what are some of the 
underlying assumptions or basic considerations due such a situation ? 
First of all, we must realize that normal hearing or the 0 decibel read- 
ing on the hearing loss dial of an audiometer is a statistical concept 
rather than an absolute entity. That is to say, a group of youn 
adults, with presumably normal hearing, serve as the basis for norma 
hearing as reflected on the audiometer. In addition, the 0 decibel 
level of hearing loss represents an average derived from a series of 
tests in which each person contributing to this average responded 
correctly, in one way or another, 50 percent of the time. It is neces- 
sary to emphasize that normal hearing, let alone the threshold of 
hearing in pathological cases, is not a static or absolute ability. 
Rather, it is relative and subject to variation on the bases of the manner 
in which it is measured, the physical characteristics of the signal and 
the acoustic conditions of the environment in which hearing is being 
evaluated. 

For example, one can derive different thresholds by using continu- 
ous tones as opposed to interrupted tones,’ a descending threshold 
differs slightly from a threshold determined by raising the intensity 
of the tone from inaudibility to 50 percent correct response,’ and 
thresholds are found to vary in accordance with different levels of 
background noises.* It is important to realize that responding to 
most tests of hearing and to auditory training in general is a sub- 
jective phenomenon, a stimulus-response situation. Relatively little 
is known about what actually occurs between the stimulus and the 
response. That is, the individual indicates when he hears and ‘inter- 
prets in his own way what he hears. At present there is no direct 
measure of what he hears. It becomes clear, then, that the integrity 
of an organism, psychologically and organically, introduces sources 
of variation in the meaning of the terms “normal” and “impaired 
hearing.” 

One is forced to wonder about the concept of threshold in many 
youngsters with auditory disorders. It is:common knowledge that 
many brain damaged children demonstrate inconsistencies in behavior. 
It is also common knowledge that:many such children are found 
oe school-for-the-deaf populations.’ It is apparent that many 
schools are being requested to take more of such children. The fact 
remains that many children in schools for the deaf have multiple 
involvments. Therefore, the assumption that all children in schools 
for the deaf have similar anatomical and physiological residuals in 
the auditory mechanism and thus need the same therapeutic approach 
in auditory training is open to question. Any good teacher is well 
aware of this. The point being raised at this time relates to the im- 
plied individual differences. That is, can individual variations, or 
more specifically, might success or failure in auditory training, be 
related to the site of lesion? Since the auditory problem is only one 
aspect of the multiple involvements of many of these children, higher 


— I. J., The Measurement of Hearing, New York: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1952, 


“2 Tbid., p. 103. 
8 Ibid., p. 170. 
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central nervous-system lesions might be expected to restrict the rela- 
tive contribution auditory training can make to language development 
in such cases. 

Before dispensing with this concept of the varying hearing thresh- 
old, let us return to the children with end-organ hearing losses. As 
re know, such cases found in schools for the deat usually have better 

earing for lower than for the higher frequencies. This introduces 
the problem generally referred to as frequency distortion. Simply 
stated, the inner ear is able to encode only a portion of the frequencies 
presented to it. Thus there is no 1-to-1 relationship acoustically be- 
tween what is uttered by a speaker and that which is received by the 
listener. The implication is that since the higher frequencies are so 
important for comprehension of spoken language, those with high- 
frequency losses do not have a steady or static threshold of hearing. 
This is partially due to acoustic aspects of speech and also due to dif- 
ferences in speaker characteristics which in effect produce instability 
of hearing. Also, these youngsters are “in and out” hearingwise on 
the basis of the language being used. This is particularly likely in 
those who are learning language and at the same time learning to use 
imperfect auditory systems. However, the human ear possesses an 
extraordinary ability to resolve minute differences as well as complex 
combinations of frequencies and intensities. It has an incredible 
amount of reserve for resolving power differences. Coupled with the 
tremendous capabilities of the normal human mind auditory discrim- 
inations-and potentialities become infinite. Therefore, the mentally 
average end-organ hearing-impaired child is likely to respond well 
to amplification provided training is carried on systematically and 
continuously. He is expected to make use of minute auditory clues 
but use them well by integrating a myriad:of nonauditory clues avail- 
able in most interpersonal relationships. The rationale for the use 
of amplification systems and the goals set for any given individual 
are expected to vary with the general stability and degree of hearing 
impairment for speech as well as the status of the central nervous 
system. 

"Bek us next consider briefly some basic principles utilized in ampli- 
fication systems. There are three basic components in any amplifica- 
tion system: a microphone, amplifier, and receiver (speaker). The 
microphone picks up air vibrations and converts them to electrical 
energy which is passed on to the transistors, or vacuum tubes, which 
serve to amplify or make the electrical disturbance stronger. The 
ampifier then feeds into the receiver, headset or speaker which in turn 
converts the electrical energy back into air vibrations. The receiver 
is essentially a microphone in reverse. The basic purpose of a wear- 
able hearing aid and a group amplification unit is to make sounds 
louder—any sounds that reach the microphone. The amplification 
unit is not selective in terms of what it will amplify. It is limited in 
terms of how it might accept or reject frequencies and intensities. If 
it does not respond in a linear fashion with respect to frequency and 
intensity, distortion. is introduced. Each of you have noticed quality 
differences between a table radio and a hi-fi model. In general, the 
reduction in the size of the instrument and alterations in frequency 
response, of the components introduce.changes in the quality of repro- 
duction. In addition to these considerations one finds, with few excep- 
tions, that the amplification units used in schools for the deaf are 
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monaural systems. That is, they consist of one microphone and one 
amplifier and generally feed a signal to the two receivers. Most pres- 
ent wearable hearing aids likewise are monaural units. 

Any one-microphone system is essentially a one-ear unit. All out- 
side sounds reaching the instrument, both foreground and background, 
come through the common microphone. Even when two headsets are 
used in such cases speech is fed through the same microphone as is 
noise. Although much definitive information is lacking in this area, 
there are suggestions that, in special instances, monaural listening is 
not as effective as binaural (systems employing independent micro- 

hone, amplifier and receiver circuits to each of the ears) hearing. 
Severed studies relate directly to this problem. Briefly stated, it has 
been consistently demonstrated that the binaural threshold for hear- 
ing is 3 decibels more acute than for the monaural threshold. This is 
true for pure tones as well as speech. 

When the relative efficiency of monaural and binaural hearing was 
assessed in the presence of a noise background divergent results were 
obtained. Hirsh‘ found that the difference between monaural and 
binaural masked thresholds for pure tones and speech reversed them- 
selves as the intensity of the masking noise was increased. That is 
to say, in quiet there was a binaural advantage for speech and pure 
tones. However, this advantage was reduced to zero for speech at 
about 50 decibels SPL of noise and thereafter speech intelligibility 
became worse for the binaural condition than the monaural. This 
decrease in binaural efficiency was termed “binaural inhibition.” 

At the same time, Licklider*® completed a similar study which 
clarified to a large extent this seeming paradox. Moreover, Licklider 
was able to elaborate further on the matter of phase relations. When 
discussing binaural stimulation, an understanding of phase is funda- 
mental. Briefly stated, sounds reaching the two ears can be said to 
be “in phase” or “out of phase.” When sounds are “in phase” it 
simply means that the eardrums are moving in and out together. 
“Out of phase” means that one eardrum is making its inward excursion 
while the opposite ear is moving outward. When this inversion takes 
place the drums are moving in opposite directions or in a direction 
of 180° with reference to the center of the head. When earphones 
are connected, they are routinely connected in such a way that when 
sound is coming to the earphones from a common source, the dia- 
phragms of the earphones are “in phase.” 

Since these experiments were done with earphones, phase, intra- 
cranial localization, and masking are seen to be related. These con- 
siderations are pertinent to wearable hearing aids and to auditory 
training units utilizing a single microphone and amplifier, irrespec- 
tive of the number of earphones or receivers. 

In addition. to this phase relation of the signal, it is possible to 
arrange the instrumentation in such a manner that speech delivered 
to the 2 ears:can be “in. phase” (0°) or “out of phase” (180°). More- 
over, background noise can be introduced simultaneously and be in 
or outof phase with itself or with the speech signal. Licklider 5 
gave specific names to these arrangements. Those which concern us 


‘ Hirsh, I. J., the Influence of Interaural Phase of Interaural Summation and Inhibition, 
Journal Acoustical Goctety. of America, 20, 536-544. ; 

® Licklider, J.C. R., The Influence of Interaural Phase Relations Upon the Masking of 
Speech’ by White Noise, Journal Acoustical Society of America, 20, 150-159. 
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at the moment are the cases in which the signal (speech) and noise 
were both “in phase” or both “out of phase”; these conditions he 
termed “homophasic.” When the conditions were opposite for the 
speech and noise, that is, speech “in phase” and noise “out of phase,” 
or the reverse, he termed them “antiphasic.” Before relating his 
findings it is necessary to say something about intracranial localiza- 
tion and phase relations. 

Characteristically, in quiet, when one ear is stimulated the sound 
is localized at that ear. When two ears are stimulated and “in phase,” 
the sound is localized at the midline or center of the head. If the 
sounds are presented binaurally “out of phase” the sounds are located 
at both ears. If noise is presented “out of phase” it seems to cover 
a wide area across the head rather than at each ear as is found with 
speech or pure tones delivered “out of phase.” 

Licklider’s* study illustrated how speech signals and background 
noise interact. He found that the highest intelligibility scores emerged 
when speech was “out of phase” and noise was “in phase” (— +). 
This is another way of saying that masking was least. If this arrange- 
ment is analyzed it is found that speech delivered “out of phase” is 
localized at the two ears, whereas the noise “in phase” is localized at 
the center of the head. Thus the two are separated intracranially 
and are apparently conducive to high intelligibility. The two anti- 

hasic conditions produced the highest efficiency ; the homophasic con- 
itibos produced the lowest. Interaural inhibition occurred markedly 
only when the interaural phase relations were speech “in phase” and 
noise “in phase.” In this instance both signal and noise were localized 
near - midline, which resulted in a greater masking of the speech 
signal. 

At least one other significant finding relative to monaural-binaural 
comparisons should be mentioned before closing. Keys* found that 
binaural summation was reduced whenever the differences in threshold 
levels of the two ears were in excess of 6 decibels. In order for binaural 
summation to occur and thus provide the small gain in hearing acuity 
the ears must be matched to within this range. Thus, intracranial 
localization and threshold differences between ears are basic consid- 
erations in the use of earphones and, particularly, monaural units of 
all types. The implication is that foreground (speech) and back- 

round (irrelevant noise) functioning in audition, which is basic to 
istening behavior, is likely to be enhanced only when the speech and 
noise can be separated either intracranially or extracranially when 
using any type of amplification units. 

In conclusion, then, the intact auditory system has been reviewed 
briefly. Some basic questions regarding the neurophysiology of hear- 
ing have been raised with respect to various anatomical levels of hear- 
ing impairment, The concept of a dynamic, constantly shifting 
threshold of hearing has been discussed. Validity and reliability in 
auditory testing have been mentioned. Finally, some monaural-binau- 
ral comparisons. were introduced. 

It is hoped that this.discussion has provided some background for 
the papers. which follow and will also result in further diseussion and 
study on your part. 


* Keys, J. W., The Comparative Threshold Acuity of Monaural and Binaural Hearing 
for Pure Tone and. Speech as Exhibited by “Normal” and Hard of Hearing Subjects, 
unpublished dissertation. Northwestern University, 1946. Abstract in Journal Acoustical 
Society of America, 19, 629-631. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN THE SELECTION OF AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 
FOR CHILDREN 


(Dr. CornE.ttus P, GorTzINGER, associate professor of hearing and speech (audiol- 
ogist), Kansas University Medical Center, Kansas City, Kans.) 


The idea of utilizing residual perception of sound in the education 
of children with severe hearing impairment is not of recent origin. 
Alexander Graham Bell (1) in the last century advocated the use of 
hearing tubes and trumpets in schools for the deaf. Job Williams 
(21) in 1893, cited the work of Superintendent Gillespie of the 
Nebraska School, and credited him with being the father of auralism 
in this country. Dr. Max Golstein, the founder of Central Institute 
for the Deaf, introduced the acoustic method in the United States 
in the early twenties, after having studied with Urbanstchitsch in 
Vienna. (9) 

During the last 17 years several studies have been carried out to 
evaluate the effects of auditory training on children with severe hear- 
ing disability. The evidence obtained from these investigations, par- 
ticularly with reference to the findings of Hudgins and Numbers (12), 
bears testimony to the worth of consistent auditory stimulation with 
children who are deaf. It seems safe to say that hearing aids, whether 
of the individual or group variety, are important devices in the edu- 
cation of deaf children. 

It would appear appropriate then to consider during this period 
the physical "ped yompeal of hearing aids, and what might be ex- 
pected from them in terms of pagers perception for deaf children. 

A hearing aid (slide 1) may be described as a miniature public- 
address system. It is an electroacoustic device which picks up and 
amplifies speech for its user. Basically: it consists of four parts, i. e., 
a microphone to pick up sound waves, an amplifier to magnify the 
electrical components of the sound patterns which have been trans- 
mitted by the microphone, an earphone to reconvert the electrical 
counterpart of sound into audible sound, and batteries to energize the 
circuit. In addition to the fundamental parts, most instruments are 
equipped with a volume control to regulate the gain, and a tone control 
to suppress or emphasize certain areas of the ee spectrum. 

In evaluating the physical performance of hearing aids several 
factors are of importance. First, consideration will be given to the 
frequency response characteristic. 

The frequency response of an instrument shows the realtionship 
between frequency and amplification. The output at the earphone is 
measured at the various frequencies when a constant input is applied 
at the microphone. Such an anlysis requires a nonreverberatin 
soundproof chamber, a high-fiidelity speaker to transmit the stimuli, 
an artificial ear and other laboratry equipment. (Slide 2.) The 
slide contrasts satisfactory and unsatisfactory frequency response and 
gain. (3) Curve A shows a high peak of amplification at about 1,500 
cycles per second with sharp dropoffs below and above a narrow band 
of a few hundred cycles. Carte illustrates a flat frequency response 
from about 400 to 6,000.cycles per second. It is obvious that curve A 
is very much circumscribed in range of response as well as in capacity 
to reproduce frequencies at approximately equal intensities. 

The fidelity with which a hearing aid transmits sound is dependent 
upon the design of the circuit and the quality of the component parts. 
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It is customary for hearing aid manufacturers to balance the com- 
ponents of a system to achieve a good frequency response at the 
earphone. 

lide 3.) The frequency response characteristic of industrial 
hearing aids cannot match in excellence the performance of high 
fidelity group units. Note the frequency range and the relative flat- 
ness of the dynamic receiver. The next slide (slide 4) gives an even 
better example of what is to be expected from a hi h-fidelity system. 
The response of the left earphone, indicated by the broken line, is flat 
within plus or minus 2 decibels for the frequency range 100 to 6,000 
cycles per second. 

Next (slide 5), let us consider the response curves of several widely 
sold individual hearing aids. Here we see the frequency response 
curves at four setting of the instrument. Observe the rather sharp 
cutoff about 2,500 cycles and the poor amplification below 500 cycles 
an second. The latter is not critical in terms of speech intelligi- 

ility for reasons which will be brought out later in the paper. Note 
also the peaked responses at 1,000 ‘aia 2,000 cycles per second. 

This slide (slide 6) represents the response curves of well-known 
hearing-aid glasses. The aid has both good gain and frequency 
response. The top curve is that of a receiver with high-tone emphasis; 
the lower is of a receiver with a flat response. 

The frequency response characteristics of individual hearing aids 
provide us with information relative to frequency distortion and the 
gain of an instrument under laboratory conditions. Individual hear- 
ing aids are, however, worn on the body which produces bafile effects. 
Apparently, body bafile effects are not of practical significance. (20) 

eretofore, the frequency range in group and individual hearing 
aids was contrasted and the limitations in the latter type of instru- 
ments were emphasized. As a result the following question might be 
a: What is the effect of frequency limitation upon the intelligi- 
ility of speech? The relative effects of frequency upon speech will 
be observed in the next slide (slide 7). 

The ordinate refers to the percent of syllables correctly heard when 
different portions of the frequency spectrum 100 to 10,000 cycles per 
second have been cut off by means of either a low- or high-pass filter. 
Range of frequency is shown on the abscissa. The point at which the 
2 articulation functions intersect reveals the frequency below and 
above which the 2 bands contribute equally to discrimination. To 
concretize, a score of 70 percent is obtained when only frequencies 
from 100 to about 1,950 cycles per second are heard. Similarly, when 
the aforementioned range is filtered out and only the band from 1,950 
to 10,000 cycles per second is passed, the score remains at 70 percent. 
(10) The next:slide (slide 8) presents the information in table form. 
The left side of the table shows the bands of frequencies passed by 
the low-pass filter and the corresponding discrimination score whic 
was obtained under each condition. Thus, a score of 1 percent was 
made for the band 100 to 300 cycles per second, 5 percent for the band 
100 to 500 cycles per second, 16 percent for 100 to 750 cycles per second, 
27 percent for 100 to 1,000 cycles per second, etc. The right side of 
the table gives the same information when various high-frequency 
bands were passed with the low frequencies filtered out. Hence, the 
band 7 to 10 kilocycles shows a score of only 1 percent; 6 to 10 kilo- 
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cycles, 3 percent; 5 to 10 kilocycles, 5 percent; 4.5 to 10 kilocycles, 
7 percent, and so on. 

ou will recall in our discussion which contrasted the frequency 
response of individual hearing aids with high-quality group equip- 
ment, the statement, that the poor gain of the former below 500 cycles 
per second was not of critical importance. The reason for this asser- 
tion can be deduced from the table. The low-pass filter shows that 
the intelligibility score was only 5 percent when the frequency range 
100 to 500 cycles per second was passed. When all of the frequencies 
with the exception of those below 500 cycles per second were passed 
by the high-pass filter the percent correct was about 96. Evidently, 
the range below 500 cycles per second contributes very little to the 
intellig bility of speech. 

Another bit of information which might be gleaned from the table 
pertains to discrimination as limited by a restricted range of frequen- 
cies such as in the case of individual hearing aids. In general, the 
frequency response curves for individual hearing aids which you saw 
earlier sloped off in the neighborhood of 3,000 to 3,500 cycles per sec- 
ond. By referring to the low-pass table we see that a score of 91 
percent was obtained with the band 100 to 3,300 cycles per second. 
Since the contribution of the frequencies for the band 100 to 500 cycles 
per second is only about 5 percent regardless of whether we use the 
low- or high-pass filter data, it seems safe to conclude that discrimi- 
nation would be about 86 percent. It would appear then that indi- 
vidual hearing aids will do a rather counenndaate job, particular] 
for adults as a function of frequency range. With respect to individ. 
uals with sharp bilateral drops in their andiograms at 1,000 cycles per 
second and below, their difficulties in discrimination are more under- 
standable, particularly in the absence of visual cues which are pro- 
vided in face-to-face conversation. 

Before leaving the table it would seem of interest to contrast the 
relative importance of high and low frequencies to the contribution 
of speech intelligibility. The low-pass filter column shows that only 
27 percent of the material was correctly understood when the cutoff 
frequency was 1,000 cycles per second. On the other hand 90 percent 
of the responses were correct as shown by the high-pass column at 
the same cutoff frequency. Clearly, the higher frequencies in which 
the consonants lie are more important for discrimination. 

It has been shown above, that individual hearing aids, although 
limited in frequency response, nevertheless, provide amplification in 
the critical range. Despite this fact, the question might still be 
asked: “Why do not individual hearing-aid manufacturers extend 
the range to match the response of group equipment? The answer 
is primarily a question of the acoustic gain of individual hearing aids. 
Actually, the gain of individual hearing aids as of today is no prob- 
lem in terms of the response curves we have seen. However, if we 
wish to extend the range to 6,000 or 7,000 cycles per second the prob- 
lem of power becomes acute. Several years ago one hearing-aid 
manufacturer developed a receiver, which incidentally is still used 
today, the frequency range of which extended to about 6,000 cycles 
pe second. The receiver is exceptionally appropriate in mild hearing 
oss cases with discrimination difficulties such as in presbycusis. Un- 
fortunately, in severe loss cases such as is encountered in a school 
for the deaf. where as wide a range as possible is desirable, enough 
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gain cannot be provided with the receiver. It appears then, that 
either high gain or wide frequency response is possible in individual 
hearing aids at this time, but not both. 

We have discussed frequency response in a rather detailed manner 
as it pertains to discrimination. In a general way the concept of 
gain of hearing aids has also been introduced. It behooves us now 
to take a closer look at what is meant by “the gain of an instrument.” 

_ When we speak of the gain of an instrument we refer to its sensi- 
tivity. In other words, how well does the hearing aid amplify weak 
sounds (slide 9). The lower curves of the slide give the maximum 
acoustical gain. This measurement is made by subtracting the input 
at the og pa from the output at the receiver with the hearing 
aid set at full volume. The difference is the maximum acoustical gain 
of the instrument. The input is kept at a constant voltage as fre- 
quency is changed. In this manner the relative gain at each frequency 
is determined. It is clear from the curves that the gain of this instru- 
ment is less for the low frequencies. Davis (3), as a result of the 
Harvard studies, recommended either a flat gain or one with a six- 
decibel rise per octave. Low-frequency emphasis was not recom- 
mended for reasons which will be brought out in a few minutes. The 
effects of the tone control on the gain are indicated by the dashed 
and solid lines. 

In selecting a hearing aid for a user it is, of course, imperative 
that the instrument have adequate gain, not only to override the 
hearing loss, but also to afford sufficient reserve. In the evaluation 
of hearing aids specific tests are made to assess the gain at both 
a comfort level as well as at full volume to assure a proper fitting 
in this respect. 

Some of you have perhaps wondered about the top curves on this 
slide as well as on some of the other slides we have viewed. The 
top curves refer to the maximum power output of the hearing aids. 
“Maximum power output” is the term applied to express the ceiling 
of the aid. It is the level of overload, or the level at which the power- 
handling capacity of the system is exceeded. When the maximum 
power output is exceeded amplitude or harmonic distortion is in- 
troduced. The wave form of the stimulus which excited the micro- 
phone is altered so that the pattern of sound which is produced at 
the earphone is said to be peak clipped. The next slide (slide 10) 
will help to ae the concept of maximum power output as well as 
to differentiate it from the gain. 

As is indicated by the slide an instrument with a maximum power 
output of 120 decibels and a maximum acoustical gain of 60 decibels 
Will trareiait a 60-decibel stimulus without distortion, since the maxi- 
mum power output is reached but not exceeded (60 decibels plus 60 
decibels). However, when a stimulus of 70 decibels impinges on the 
microphone, the maximum power output has been exceeded (70 deci- 
bels plus 60 decibels equals 130 decibels). The sound waves are peak 
clipped and, hence, amplitude or harmonic distortion results. 

As you are well aware most of the energy of speech lies in the lower 
frequencies, or in the vowel sounds. Experimental work some years 
ago indicated that the difference in decibels between the strongest 
vowel wi and the weakest consonant (th) is about 28 decibels. (18) 
The next slide (slide 11) gives us a picture of the relative strength of 
speech sounds for the sentence: “Joe took father’s shoebench out; she 
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was waiting at my lawn.” It is clear that most of the energy in speech 
is in the lower frequencies. (10) 

It was previously stated that Davis (3) did not recommend a low 
tone emphasis in hearing aids as a result of the Harvard study. He 
stressed rather a, flat gain or a six-decibel rise per octave. By empha- 
sizing the low frequencies, the maximum power output would be ex- 
ceeded first in this region. The ensuing harmonic distortion would 
likely be greatest through the speech range, thus causing difficulty in 
speech intelligibility. Again emphasis below 500 cycles per second is 
relatively unimportant to the discrimination of speech as has been 
shown. When the maximum power output is exceeded in the higher 
frequencies, the harmonic distortion will most likely be greatest above 
the frequencies most important for the understanding of speech. Re- 
search, however, has shown that the vowel-consonant ratio can be 
peak clipped as much as 24 decibels without disturbing intelligibility. 
(16) It would appear, then, that the poor gain of hearing aids in the 
frequencies below 500 cycles per second is not of vital consequence. 
The slides which we have seen would tend to indicate that Davis rec- 
ommendations, in general, have been heeded by hearing-aid manu- 
facturers. 

The concepts of gain and maximum power out of individual hearing 
aids have important clinical application because of the phenomenon 
of recruitment. For example, an individual with a severe conductive 
hearing loss which cannot be helped through surgery, as a general rule 
will require high gain and a high maximum power output in an instru- 
ment. An equally severe perceptive deafness with sharp recruitment 
will likewise require high gain, but the maximum power out of the 
instrument must be low to protect him from loud jarring sounds. 
Davis, therefore, recommended four levels of maximum power output 
in order to accommodate recruiting and nonrecruiting ears. 

Another method for controlling loud jereing sounds is through 
compression amplification. Compression amplification is essentially 
automatic volume control. When a strong sound activates the instru- 
ment, the gain is automatically controlled. The output is limited to 
a definite ceiling, and distortion is not as great as in peak clipping. 

Compression has been available for several years in commercial 
group hearing aids. It was also employed on several makes of indi- 
vidual vacuum tube aids. Recently, a few manufacturers have in- 
cluded this feature on some of their transistor models. 

Another factor which relates to the physical performance of elec- 
troacoustic amplifying systems is transient-induced reverberation. It 
would appear that little attention has been paid to the transient re- 
sponse of hearing aids in this country. Beranek (2) discusses the 
importance of transient response measurements and Victoreen (22), 
more recently, has developed a method for measuring transient-in- 
duced reverberations in individual hearing aids. 

Briefly, a system with good transient response will reproduce at the 
output a complex input such as a square wave pulse or speech almost 
without modification. On the other hand a system with poor transient 
response, in addition to harmonic distortion with which it usually co- 
exists, will develop internally generated noises which either act as an 
instantaneous background mask or produce an echo in the individual’s 


ear, depending upon the character of the internally generated re- 


verberations. Victoreen believes that frequency response curves as 
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usually determined by Sine waves give little, if any, information about 
the transient characteristics of hearing aids. He further feels that 
most of the difficulties hearing-aid users experience are the result of 
poor transient response of the instruments. 

One manufacturer which has developed an individual hearing aid 
with good transient characteristics, as measured by the Victoreen 
method of matching the energies in a square wave pulse at the output 
of the instrument with those within the stimulus, reports that users 
find it less noisy than instruments with which it was compared. 
While some improvement in discrimination was noted when com- 
parisons were made in a quiet condition, the major finding was im- 
proved discrimination in noise. 

In the preceding discussion of individual and group hearing aids 
the emphasis was placed on the former, principally because high 
fidelity group equipment can be made to reproduce speech at the ear- 

hones, practically uncontaminated, at intensities within the physio- 
ogical capacity of the ear. Hudgins and Numbers (12) have pre- 
sented evidence of the efficacy of auditory training with children 
in a school for the deaf, when such equipment is available. Al- 
though considerable improvement has been realized in individual 
hearing aids during the last decade or so, nevertheless they cannot 
match in quality the performance of high-fidelity group equipment. 
The use of the latter by deaf children during the schoolday would 
certainly seem desirable. The use of high-powered individual aids 
outside the classroom as an adjunct would likewise seem reasonable. 
Many authorities have agreed on the improvement in speech reading 
which is observed when deaf children wear suitable individual hearing 
aids. Studies such as that by Prall (17) are beginning to supply 
evidence for their observations. 

The question of true binaural amplification has not heretofore been 
mentioned in this paper. Actually, as far as children -in schools 
for the deaf are concerned, no evidence either for or against appears in 
the literature. Mr. Marshall Hester, superintendent of the New Mex- 
ico school, has several high-fidelity binaural group hearing aids in his 
school, and a study may be forthcoming. Dr. Richard Brill of the 
California school at Riverside also has installed binaural group aids 
in the school. ‘The individual binaural hearing aids which are avail- 
able at this time are not powerful enough for children in schools for 
the deaf. In general, binaural hearing is purported to give better 
discrimination. A great deal of research is certainly needed along 
these lines. 

The age at which a child should be fitted with an individual hearing 
aid depends on a number of factors. First of all, there is the difficulty 
of establishing a reliable threshold. Nevertheless, as the Ewings (5) 
(6) (7) have pointed out, the diagnosis of deafness can be made with 
surprising accuracy in children less than a year old when calibrated 
environmental stimuli are employed. . The desirability of introducing 
the child to sound as early as possible is logical. Second, the reactions 
of the child to sanieet. sound must be observed closely in order to 
determine manifestations of severe recruitment. While recruitment 
is usually always present in congenital deafness, it is only rarely severe 
enough so as to make amplification entirely unbearable... The oft- 
repeated opinion that amplification will damage the ear appears 
groundless after the extensive investigation of Hopkins. (11) Third, 
the parents of the child must be carefully evaluated in order to de- 
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termine whether or not they are prepared to judge the reactions of 
their child to sound, as well as to exert the infinite patience which is 
required to keep a hearing aid on a young child. 

‘At the University of Kansas Medical Center’s preschool for deaf 
children which accepts children at 2 years of age, a program of 
orientation to sound using group equipment is trequehtty ollowed. 
Individual hearing aids are fitted when the child is ready for one. 
Individual hearing aids have also been fitted with exceptional success 
to several children between 1 and 2 years of age. In 1 instance a 
child of 6 months was successfully fitted, and at the present time we 
have an aid on a child of 5 months who unquestionably is making an 
excellent adjustment to sound. The mother reported on her last 
biweekly visit that the child is “very fussy” when the aid is taken off 
and remains so until the aid is put on again. She also stated that the 
child “begins to fuss” when the battery wears out so that she (the 
mother) knows when to change it. 

As was mentioned earlier it appears logical to give a child sound 
stimulation as soon as possible after deafness is established. This 
statement does not imply the indiscriminate fitting of hearing aids to 
every child even after a reasonable diagnosis of deafness. As in- 
ferred, the child as well as the parents must’ be carefully observed in 
order to evaluate the likelihood of success. 
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“BORDERLINE”—A THIRD MAJOR CATEGORY OF HEARING IMPAIR- 
MENT: ITS IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE—THE EDUCA- 
TIONALLY DEAF CHILD 


(Steven B. Getz, Ph. D., school psychologist-audiologist, California School, 
Berkley) 


Probably the most meaningful differentiation of the major handi- 
caps resulting from hearing impairment was that proposed in 1937 by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf’s 
Committee on Nomenclature. Briefly, it was: 

The deaf: Those in whom the sense of hearing is nonfunctional for the 
ordinary purposes of life. 

The hard of hearing: Those in whom the sense of hearing, although defective, 
is functional with or without a hearing aid. (1) 

We notice immediately the pivotal importance of the terms “func- 
tional” and “ordinary,” and that no provision is made for an increas- 
ingly large group of children who should not be considered as deaf, 
or as hard of hearing, and yet whose needs overlap those of the chil- 
dren in these two standard categories. 

These “borderline” or educationally deaf children constitute the 
“bridge” between these two distinct handicaps, and are in a sense 
responsible for the belief that a deaf child is only a “somewhat more 
handicapped” severely hard of hearing child. Until we can identify 
this in-between category, the Ronen iia or the educationally deaf 
child, we will have severely hard of hearing children labeled as par- 
— deaf, and deaf children labeled as severely hard of hearing 

us. 
R THE PHYSICAL BASIS FOR THE DISABILITIES 


Let us examine the physical basis for the functional difference be- 
tween a hard-of-hearing child and a deaf child, and then contrast with 
these the physical basis for the disability of the child with this third 
type of hearing impairment. 

The hard-of-hearing child 

The hard-of-hearing child suffers from a conductive impairment 
due to defects of the middle ear... The general function of the middle 
ear is to transmit and amplify sounds reaching it in sufficient volume 
so that it may activate the mechanism in the inner ear, which then 
transmits these stimuli to the “brain” for. interpretation. A child 
may be considered as “slightly, moderately, or severely. hard of hear- 
ing,” depending on the degree to which the amplification and trans- 
mission of the incoming sounds is reduced by the defect or malforma- 
tion of the middle-ear apparatus. 
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The child’s problem is one of amplification. We can. compensate 
for this defect by substituting a hearing aid for the defective middle 
ear. The maximum loss we find in cases of conductive impairment, 
that is, in the hard-of-hearing child, is about 60 decibels. (2) 


DECIBEL 
LOSS 


Fig. 1. Audiometric average of 10 cases in which middle-ear apparatus had been 


The deaf child 
We tend to think of the audiogram of a deaf child as following a 


lost or removed. (3 


definite pattern. We describe his hearing disability as a nerve or 
perceptive deafness. He usually will react to the low-frequency 
sounds, but not to those that are essential for the functional under- 
standing of speech. 


DECIBEL 
t oss 


Fig. 2. Composite audiogram of the 50 percent better hearing ears of the 460 
pupils of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. (4) 
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A hearing aid will make those relatively unimportant sounds he 
can perceive only louder without helping in the understanding of 
speech. The aid may be of some benefit in the development of his 
speech and as an aid in lipreading, but it can never compensate for 

e hearing loss, as an aid does for a child who is hard of hearing. 
We cannot stimulate the growth of missing or injured nerve tissue 
by amplification. No matter how fine in quality the hearing aid, the 
deaf child cannot be given functional hearing. In a practical sense, 
he cannot depend on iis remaining sound perception for educational 
purposes. 

The child with a borderline hearing disability 

The most important indicator of this child’s unique disability is the 
audiometric pattern. It is a flat curve but beyond the 60 decibel level. 
We know then, that more than the conductive mechanism is involved, 
if it is involved at all, and yet the child’s response to all the frequen- 
cies in the speech range, although at a relatively powerful degree of 
amplification, indicates that his is other than the type of impair- 
ment we find in deaf children. 

This type of audiometric pattern is seen frequently in a child whose 
mother has had rubella during the first 3 months of pregnancy, or 
where an Rh factor is involved, or where there has been a general 
systemic trauma .such as occurs in dehydration following a severe 
diarrhea. But it is also found in children whose deafness is congeni- 
tal, hereditary or not, without a specific medical history. Following in 
figure 3 is a composite audiogram of the 25 percent best hearing ears 
of the 460 pupils of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, which will 
serve to illustrate this third type of audiometric pattern under dis- 
cussion. 


N 


Deciper 
Loss _ 





Fieurs -3—Composite audiogram of the 25-percent. best hearing ears of the 460 


pupils of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. (5) 





A hearing aid does seem to be of real value in helping to develop 
reasonably good speech of acceptable quality, although the quantity is 
deficient. With training, these, children are aided tremendously in 
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their lip reading activities by the hearing aid; but yet we must say 
that they still must depend largely on their visual sense if they are 
to receive a maximum educational opportunity. They are, at. least 
at the beginning of their school life, educationally deaf. Their hear- 
ing is funetional but only for concepts they are famiilar with pprongh 
previous training. They can understand such questions as, “How old 
are you?”. “Where do you live?” “Do you have'a brother?” They 
do not understand any others that they have not practiced with. They 
do not automatically build up a foundation for auditory understand- 
ing, but must first through repetition and by depending on their 
visual sense develop this “inner language” or “hearing vocabulary.” 

We cannot, at the beginning, however, label these-children as “deaf” 
since they do have the potential for functional hearing, which a deaf 
child does not; nor can we say they are hard of hearing since .amplifi- 
cation cannot compensate completely for their disability. 


THE USE OF THE LABEL “AUDITORY-APHASIC” 


This type of child may be considered by some as falling in: the 
category of the auditory-aphasic since we have said that that there 
is a deficiency in understanding, due probably to central nervous sys- 
tem damage and that the child’s assets and limitations are not those 
of the deaf or the hard-of-hearing child. I would not use the label 
“auditory-aphasic” for this type of child in order to avoid the im- 
plication that the child needs a highly specialized, esoteric therapy 
and because there is not a language disturbance involved, but rather 
a lack of development of language. 


THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE “EDUCATIONALLY DEAF CHILD 


For this child we must make auditory training a major part of his 
school experiences; but, most important, we must teach him as if 
he were a deaf child; that is, via the visual approach. If we misdiag- 
nose him as a hard-of-hearing child, provide him with a hearing aid, 
and place him with hard-of-hearing children, we have made his re- 
habilitation doubtful. If we, on the other hand, feel that he is a deaf 
child and do not realize the crucial importance of his needs for audi- 
tory development through training, we deprive him of his complete 
fulfillment. 

THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE 


It is my feeling that the “educationally deaf” or “borderline hear- 
img handicapped” child is in part responsible for the less than har- 
monious relationships that exist between some educators of the deaf 
child and the personnel at speech and hearing centers. 

The personnel at these centers can point to their success with this 
type of child in their argument that overcoming the handicap of the 
deaf child can and must depend on auditory training and that the 
hearing aid can compensate for the hearing disability. They do not 
recognize, I believe, that the child they have in mind is not .a deaf 
child but one from this third category of hearing impairment. .. 

Educators of the deaf react immediately to the suggestion that 
amplification is the answer to the deaf child’s educational needs with, 
perhaps, a general rejection of the value of hearing aids for all the 
children they are responsible for. 
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In other words, I believe part of the difficulty in developing a more 
harmonious relationship between the two groups, each sincere in its 
objectives and assertions, results from the Fact of the nonrecognition 
of this third and distinct group of hearing-impaired children. 

To summarize: There is a need for recognition of the facts, as 
follows: 

(az) That‘a child withan auditory handicap may ‘be other than 
hard of hearing and other than deaf, using the criterion of “func- 
tional hearing” as differentiating between these two groups; 

(6) That the child’s needs may overlap those of both these 


oups ; 
ee That he should be considered as “educationally deaf” and 
as needing a visually based educational approach as does the deaf 
child, but he should have a maximum auditory opportunity as 
does the hard-of-hearing child. 

On audiometric testing we will usually find an audiometric pattern 
which is different from that of a hard-of-hearing child and different 
from that of a deaf child. It might be of value to consider a definition 
of this type of hearing disability, which may then be added to the 
definitions presented at the beginning of this paper. 
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SECTION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Primary Auditorium, 1: 15 p.m. 


Presiding: Irving S. Fusfeld, Litt. D., section leader; coordinator, multiple- 
handicap services, New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, New York 
City ; formerly vice president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. GC. 

Participants : 

Mr. Paul C. Bird, supervisor of hearing conservation, Florida School, St. 
Augustine. 

Mr. Mervin D. Garretson, head teacher, Montana School, Great Falls. 

Mrs. Catherine Wilman, assistant principal, Junior High Public School 47, 
New York City. 

Mr. Edward L. Scouten, chairman, preparatory department, Gallaudet 


College, Washington, D. C. 
1:15-2:15 p.m. 


Topic: High School Work in Our Schools for the Deaf, general review, Dr. 
Irving 8S. Fusfeld. 

Paper: What Schools in the East Are Doing, Mr. Edward L. Scouten. 

Paper: What Schools in the West Are Doing, Mr. Mervin D. Garretson. 

Paper : What Schools in the South Are Doing, Mr. Paul C. Bird. 
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2: 30-3: 30 p. m. 


Summarization of the first hour—Dr. Irving 8. Fusfeld. 
Paper: Deaf High School Children in a City System, Mrs. Catherine Wilman. 
General discussion. 

Interpreters: Mr. Caple, Mr. Hester, Mrs: Jones, Mr. E. Shipman. 


THE PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF 


(Irvine 8S. FusFe.p, Litt. D., past vice president, Gallaudet College) 


Two summers past, at the meeting of the convention in West Hart- 
ford, the agenda carried a section discussion on secondary education 
in schools for the deaf—what shall it be? This theme was cudgeled 
about by what, certainly, was a competent panel of individuals. This 
was an opportunity by which this section came alive, having been 
initiated by action of the convention in a previous meeting in 1953 in 
Vancouver, Wash., and, in a sense, was an expression of the recog- 
nition that the subject is one of challenge. 

The panel discussion of the question moved about these thoughts: 

1. The need for extending the offerings of our schools for the deaf 
beyond the elementary levels is a compelling one. 

2. What should be the nature of high-school treatment in our schools 
for the deaf; that is, what age levels, what grades achievement, and 
what kind of content program should it assume? 

Unfortunately,.as no recording was made at the time, the subject 
was reported in the proceedings only in outline and in fragmentary 
manner, so that we have little background on the treatment. we gave 
to it at that time. Nonetheless, the theme of 2 years ago, Secondary 
Education in Schools for the Deaf—What Shall It Be? may well serve 
as the springboard for further elaboration here. 

But before we may obtain “a view of tomorrow” in this part of our 
work, we must piece together “a review of today” in it. And that is 

recisely what your section committee has been doing in preparation 
or this meeting, as we shall presently explain. 

We wish we could lift. this matter above merely academic debate, 
because its importance has more serious implications than most of us 
realize. The increasing magnitude of the curriculum which the pres- 
ent-day school for the deaf must carry, beginning now with its ex- 
tended reach down into the preschool area and over even into parent 
education, the phenomenal development of the auditory program, 
and the diversification and enrichment of the grades ofceteas both 
academic and vocational, have brought new responsibilities. But it 
seems responsibility begets responsibility, and, by the light of this 
principle, our schools must face to it—there is forceful need of giving 
attention to the matter of high-school opportunity for our deaf boys 
and girls. We repeat what all now know; namely, the atomic, the 
electronic, the overmechanized, fast-moving age in which we live 
makes it mandatory we provide our pupils with a more fully rounded- 
out program before they leave the school precincts. 

As students of education, we cannot avoid noting the startling 
growth and change that have characterized the American secondary 
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school, a movement swelling with progressively mounting momentum. 
It is marked by an overwhelming increase in enrollment, set afoot by 
the. Kalamazoo decision, now over eight decades ago. Thus, in. gen- 
eral education the American high-school movement has come on. with 
avalanche proportions.” ‘A statistical bulletin of the United States 
office of Education estimated a total of 1,132,395 high-school graduates 
for the year 1953-54, this for a single year only. In contrast, the 
advance in real high-school enrollment for our deaf boys and girls 
pales by:.relative,comparison.. Consider further the gigantic nature 
of the high-school structures erected on all sides of us. Consider the 
large-scale diversification of the curriculum in the ordinary high 
schools, ‘public, private, and denominational alike. Consider the 
growth of the junior high school with its highly organized pattern 
ot ecial appeal to children in the in-between age and achievement 
evels, 

We now return to the challenge all of this means for us. Has this 
tremendously vital educational revolution touched us to any dis- 
cernible degree?, If our deaf children continue in their discerning 
history of leaving school before they have absorbed a substantial por- 
tion of what the school is prepared to offer; if, even though they do 
remain aboard to the end of the time, they finally find themselves 
thrown into a highly competitive society where a high-school educa- 
tion is considered the commonplace right of all, should not our con- 
science stir us? Should we not resurvey and reexamine what we are 
doing? Should we not ask ourselves if we are giving due regard 
to the terminal problem; namely, that of deaf boys and girls in the 


postadolescent and near-adult stage turned into the stream of com- 
petition ? : ; 

In the case of those children in our schools who have the aptitude 
for advanced study, the matter of adequate deoheres reparation 


becomes an urgent one from another angle. In an address before 
the conference of executives of American Schools for the deaf, at its 
28th meeting in Jackson, Miss., April 1956, Mr. Edmund Baxter, then 
consultant on special institutions for the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, stated in his reference to the work 
of Gallaudet College: 

The complete transformation of Gallaudet into an accredited college will 
require well-prepared students, which obviously poses a greater challenge to 
secondary and elementary education for the deaf. Further, it may be necessary 
at some future date for Gallaudet to curtail its college preparatory program. 

There is considerable implication in that statement. It implies, if 
Gallaudet College is eventually to curtail its ee nT department, 
that possibly the schools for the deaf themselves may have to carry 
more of that responsibility. 

To throw the problem into bolder relief, the section on secondary 
education for this meeting of the convention planned to present the 
results of an inquiry into the extent to which our schools for thé 
deaf are responding to the high-school challenge. The committee 
which finally settled to this task, each member of which had a close: 
to-the-ground interest in the problem, first drew up a schedule of 
tepics to cover the study. With this formulated, the country was 
mapped off into 3 major divisions, 1 to include the residential schools 
for the deaf in the Eastern States, another, those in the States of 
the South, and a third the schools of the Western States. Your chair- 
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man, speaking for the section committee, wishes first to voice its grati- 
tude to the school executives who so kindly furnished the necessary 
data. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to our summarization. 
Prof. Edward L. Scouten, chairman of the preparatory department 
of Gallaudet College, will tell us how it stands with the secondary- 
school situation, or rather with the terminal grade standards of east- 
ern schools for the deaf. He will be followed by Mr. Paul C. Bird, 
supervisor of auditory training in the Florida School, who will present 
the picture as it is in the schools of the Southern States. The third 
portion of the study was prepared by Mr. Mervin D. Garretson, head 
teacher in the Montana School, and will consider what schools in the 
West are doing in secondary education. 

Following a brief interlude, your chairman will attempt a more 
or less concise summary of the argument presented in this tripartite 
study, and so leave the picture of the secondary-school effort by the 
residential school for the deaf. 

There is still another side to it—the story of the part the day school 
plays. For this phase of it we have a contribution from perhaps the 
outstanding day-school Spesvect to the problem. This will refer to 
the program of. Junior High School 47, New York City, and will be 


presented in a paper prepared by Mrs. M. Catherine Wilman, assistant 
principal in that school. Her paper, to be read by Mr. Don Caradine 
also of the staff of the same school, bears the title: “Deaf High School 
Children in a City System.” This presentation will complete the 
formal portion of the section meeting. 


General discussion of the subject will follow, and in this all are 
invited to participate. 
Westart now with Professor Scouten. 


A REPORT ON A QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING THE TERMINAL 
GRADE STANDARDS OF EASTERN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


(Epwarp L. ScouTren, chairman, college preparatory department, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.) 


In August 1956, a committee representing the section on secondary 
education in the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
prepared a questionnaire to determine the terminal grade standards 
in our schools for the deaf. The aim then was to present an overall 
view of what our schools are doing in the way of providing high-school 
opportunity for our deaf children. 

The country was roughly divided into three geographical sections, 
the West, the South, and the East. Three of the committee members 
were then assigned to report on these three areas. This particular 
paper concerns the responses from schools for the deaf located in the 
following Eastern States: Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dis- 
os of Columbia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 

inois. 

A study of the responses to the various questions regarding sec- 
ondary education for the deaf revealed a wide divergence in the philos- 
ophies of the various schools regarding the innate ability of the 
average deaf child. Fortunately, however, a preponderance of the 
opinion was sufficiently positive to warrant real hope for the future. 

96570—58——10 
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Questionnaires were sent to 25 schools. From these we received 
21 responses. 


The first question asked reads as follows: 


1. Does your school carry any part of the high-school course customary 
in your State?., By high-school status we mean such,matters as. a 
standard’ course of study, textbook asstgnments, “teachers with 
State certificates to teach. high-school subjects. 


The second and related question asked reads as follows: 


2.If it does, through which grades does it go? (Please circle the 
grade which applies in your case.) 
Junior high school ae 8, 9. 
Senior high school 10, 11, 12. 


The following is a summary of the responses received.on these: first 
two questions: 


Of the 21 schools reporting, 5 indicated that they provide a full senior high- 
school program through the 12th grade. One of these schools indicated that it 
would receive full State approval from the State board of education this June. 

Two schools indicated the 10th grade as their maximum level of secondary 
instruction. In the instances of both of these schools, however, the 10th-grade 
offerings were indicated as being available to exceptional pupils rather than 
being a terminal point for the general school population. 

Eight schools indicated having junior high-school programs terminating at 
the ninth grade. 

Six schools indicated having no secondary school programs and terminating 
their elementaty: programs’ on the completion of the ‘eighth -grade. 

One of these six schools indicated that it had maintained a fully accredited 
high-school program up until September 1956, and then closed it in favor of an 
elementary school program exclusively. 


Excepting for this single case of a secondary program being dropped 
in its entirety, it would seem that the academic foundations of these 
schools are sufficiently secure to allow further advances on the sec- 
ondary level. 

The third question reads as follows: 


3. Which parts of your vocational program do you consider to be of 
high-school. status? 


Following is a summary of the responses received on this question: 


Of the 21 schools reporting, 7 considered their vocational programs to be of 
high-school status. Nine schools felt that certain portions of their respective 
vocational programs were on the secondary level. Five schools, however, did not 
consider any part of their vocational programs to be of high-school status. 


The fourth question reads as follows: 


4. Does your school contemplate any special development of the high- 
school curriculum? 


Following is a summary of responses received on this question : 


Of the 21 schools reporting, 8 indicated in the affirmative as to their contem- 
plating special development of a high-school program. 

Three of these eight schools already maintain full secondary programs. One 
of these indicated the intention to broaden its “base” which might mean increas- 
ing its academic offerings on the elementary level. ‘The other two indicated 
their intention to expand their science, vocational, and commercial offerings. 

Two of these schools already having 10th-grade facilities reported their hopes 
to extend their secondary programs. 

Three of these eight schools having ninth grade as their terminal level also 
reported their hopes to extend their secondary educational facilities. 
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The fifth question reads as follows: 


5. What do you regard as the major obstacle to the development of the 
high-school program? 
Following is a summary of responses. received on this question: 


Of’ the 21 schools reporting,' 16'answered: this' question:' In ‘some instances 
schools listed ‘more.than.one obstacle. ‘Fhe following obstdcles are ‘given ‘in 
the order of the frequency of their occurrence as indicated by the responses 
given by the various schools: 

(a) Six schools reported that too few pupils reach the high-school level. 

(b) Three schools reported the need for more teachers. 

(c) Two schools reported the need for more money. 

(d) Two schools reported their school populations as being tco small. 

(e) Two schools reported that there is great competition offered by oppor- 
tunities in industry. 

(f) Two schools reported that secondary education programs are un- 
necessary. 

(g) One school reported that its space was too limited. 

(h) One school reported low elementary department standards. 

(4) One school reported that vocational needs supersede high-school aca- 
demic training. 

(j) One school reported communication as a problem. 

(k) One school reported the approval of official agencies. 

(lt) Three schools reported no obstacles. 


While there are undoubtedly other factors which stand in the way 
of the development of a high-school program, those listed above are 
among the most significant. It will be noticed that there is a close 
tie-in among a number of the listed obstacles, such as the need for 
more teachers and the need for more space, both of which are possibly 
covered by the need for more money. This also ties up in a way with 
low elementary department standards and the consequent result of too 
few pupils reaching the high-school level. 

Two other closely related obstacles are inherent in the philosophies 
of the schools which advanced them. One is that vocational needs 
supersede high-school academic training and the other is that a sec- 
ondary education program is unnecessary. Both of these are ex- 
tremely moot questions of belief which place in jeopardy the 
intellectual potentialities of countless deaf children. Fortunately; the 
holders of these beliefs are:in the minority.. 

The sixth question reads as follows: 


6. Which of the following procedures do you believe would meet the 
need of high-school training for pupils in your school? (Proce- 
dures are included in the summary. 


Following is a summary of responses received on this question: 


Several schools listed 2 or 3 preferences. The preferences are listed in the 
order of their frequency as indicated by the responses of the various schools. 
(a) Twelve schools indicated a preference for a full senior high school. 

(b) Seven schools indicated they preferred to send their graduates into 
a local high school. 

(c) Six schools stated that they would prefer to have their own junior 
high schools. 

(d) Six schools indicated their preference to provide a postgraduate 
arrangement by which pupils attend the local high school, but reside in the 
State school for the deaf, the latter providing tutorial aid. 

(e) Two schools stated that they would prefer that pupils remain in the 
school for the deaf to continue trades training, but attend the local high 
school on a part-time basis for advanced academic work. 

(f) One school indicated its preference for a regional high school for the 
deaf. 
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While a considerable number of schools indicated a preference for 
their own full senior high-school programs, the likelihood of this be- 
coming a reality in the near future is, I fear, rather remote. However, 
one of the several cooperative arrangements with local high-school 
authorities has a very practicalaspect which would serve not only for 
the academic development of the deaf upils but for their social devel- 
opment as well. The success of such a program, however, would 
depend almost wholly upon the liaison efforts of the school for the 
deaf with its partner institution, the hearing high school. This liaison 
responsibility would constitute not, only tutorial instruction, but coun- 
seling and guidance activities as well. Maybe it is in this direction of 
cooperative effort that we will find the greatest possibilities for the 
secondary education of our deaf children. ‘The ideal, of course, is that 
the schools for the deaf will one day ,assume this responsibility for 
eae but until then perhaps we should let the expedient serve 

e end. 


APPENDIX 


TABULATED RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Question 1. Does your school carry any part of the high-school course cus- 
tomary in your State? By high-school status we mean such matters as standard 
course of study, textbook assignments, adequate equipment, teachers with State 
certificates to teach high-school subjects. 


15 schools replied, “Yes.” 
6 schools replied, “No.” 


Question 2. If it does, through what grades does it go? 


5 schools reported “through the 12th grade.” 
2 schools reported “through the 10th grade for exceptional children.” 
8 schools reported “through the 9th grade.” 


Question 3. Which parts of your vocational program do you consider to be of 
high-school status? 
ee 


Business practices. 
Woodwork 
Mechanical drawing. 
Sheet metal 
Electronics 

No part of program 
No comment 


Question 4. Does your school contemplate any special development of the 
high-school curriculum? 


8 schools reported, ‘Yes,” 
7 schools reported, ‘No.” 
6 schools no comment. 


Question 5. What do you regard as the major obstacle to development of a high- 
school program in your school? 


6 schools reported, “too few pupils reach the high-school level.” 

3. schools reported, “need for more teachers.” 
schools reported, “need for more money.” 
schools reported, “school population is too small.” 
schools reported, “great competition offered by opportunities in industry.” 
schools reported, “secondary-education programs are unnecessary.” 
school reported, “space too limited,” 
school reported, “low elementary department standards.” 

1 school reported, “vocational needs supersede high-school academic train- 

ing.” 
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1 school reported, “communication.” 
1 school reported, “approval of official agencies.” 
8 schools reported, “no obstacles.” 


Question 6. Which of the following procedures do you believe would meet the 


need of a high-school program in your school? 
Number 


of schoole 

Procedure: in favor 

(a) A full senior high-school department in your school 

(bo) A junior high-school department in your school 

(c) Sending graduates into the local high schools 

(d@) Providing a postgraduate arrangement by which pupils attend 
the local high school, but reside in the State school for the 
deaf, the latter providing tutorial aid 

(e) A part-time arrangement by which pupils remain in the school 
for the deaf to continue trades training, but attend the local 
high school on a part-time basis for their advanced aca- 
demic work 

(f) A regional high school for students to go on to more studies____ 


WHAT SCHOOLS IN THE WEST ARE DOING IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(Mervin D. Garretson, M. A., head teacher, Montana School, Great Falls) 


In our effort to reach a generalized picture of what State resi- 
dential schools in the West are doing and thinking along secondary 
education lines, we sent out the same questionnaire used by Dr. Fus- 
feld, Professor Scouten, and Mr. Bird. Schools in the following 
States were contacted: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 


South Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, Montana, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. 

Practically every school indicated it carries part of the standard 
high-school course customary in its State. In many instances, the 
words “part of” were either underlined or circled, to stress further 
the lack of a full secondary course in the generally accepted sense. 
In regard to the question of teachers having State secondary cer- 
tificates, very few could reply in the affirmative. However, several 
school heads commented that with the specialized nature of teaching 
the deaf, along with the continued scarcity of qualified teachers, the 
State secondary certificate is not considered a requirement for their 
school in their State. Some State education boards have made pro- 
visions to accept our own conference certificate as a satisfactory quali- 
fication in the field of teaching the deaf on any level. 

At this point. we. would like to bring up certain comments made, 
that failure to have a full high-school curriculum along public-school 
trends need not necesarily he an unfavorable reflection upon our 
own special schools. For one thing, the goals are not entirely similar, 
and at a time when an increasingly thin line is developing between 
credit-bearing extracurricular activities such as band, and what we 
consider bona fide subject. courses, the educational philosophy of 
the public schools themselves is becoming a target of attack. Tt is 
not our place to attempt a delineation of secondary education in gen- 
eral, but many school heads appeared to feel such an observation 
sufficiently pertinent. and justified to insert in their replies to the 
questionnaire. 

In a final summarization of the reaction to this question, the gen- 
eral impression conveyed is not so much of a lack of high-school sub- 
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jects, but of the difficulty of presentation of textbooks and abstract 
ideas in the considered vocabulary of a high-school-level program. 

In regard to question 2, as to “which grades were covered by their 
secondary department,” ‘nearly half of the schools placed their level 
at 10th grade of senior high school. Several schools listed a full 
senior high school, but according to their own standard of grade 
designation, which does not necessarily parallel the public high-school 
level. Significantly, a number of schools explained that when they 
have the student material, they are ready and able to extend their 
courses up to a nearer approximation of conventional high-school 
standards. This is usually termed the “college-preparatory group.” 
The general response to this question, however, indicates a maximum 
grade level of between 9th and 10th, or about equivalent to the 
sophomore year in public high school. 

Almost every known vocational subject was mentioned at least once 
throughout the replies we received to question 3—“what part of the 
vocational program was considered of high school status.” This seems 
to indicate some doubt. as to whether the question of high-school status 
was clearly understood. By this we meant use of textbooks in teach- 
ing that vocational subject, a regular course of study, reading matter 
and homework assignments, as well as.adequate equipment and quali- 
fied instructors. By their consistency of appearance, however, it 
would seem that both home economics and printing most nearly ap- 
proach the concept of accepted high-school level in a majority of the 
western schools. 

Question 4—“whether any special development of the high school 
curriculum was contemplated”—was answered in the negative by 
the majority of western schools. Three institutions indicated they 
were considering further development of their high-school courses, 
but qualified their replies by stating this was for students of outstand- 
ing ability. Many comments were made about being realistic in regard 
to the language and reading skills of the average deaf pupil, so lack 
of planning in this area appears to be due not to financial problems 
or acquisition of teachers but directly to these two long-standing 
problems within. the educational’ core of teaching the deaf 

The fifth question relating to “what was regarded as the major 
obstacle in the development of a high-school program,” elicited a mul- 
tiplicity of replies. These fone fell into four broad categories, 
predominant of which was— 

(1) Language and reading difficulties: Into this classification we 
might also enter the often-mentioned obstacle of raising the educa- 
tional achievement of the great numbers of so-called “average” deaf 
students. By present standards, a school for the deaf is usually 
pleased if the overall achievement median for their senior class 
approaches a grade equivalent of between 7 and 9, including a reading 
level of between 6 and 7. One can then readily see where creating a 
parecer program for students along this level would be extremely 

ifficult. 

(2) One school made the reference that not sufficient ground was 
covered during the first 5 years of a deaf child’s schooling. As a 
corollary to the above, comes this statement from another admin- 
istrator that 13 years is too short a period in which to reach high- 
school level for the average deaf child. When so many of our children 
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come to school at 6 years of age with absolutely no vocabulary or 
comprehension of elementary and taken-for granted matters: the first 
8 or 4 years tend to become a sort of extended kindergarten, although 
not so designated, with “genuine” educational procedures supplanted 
by such instruction as social adaptation, speech, lipreading, and other 
such things. 

(3) Several listed as major obstacles the prevalence of heterogene- 
ous pupil population numbers needing vocational rather than academic 
emphasis on the high-school level. Also brought up was the problem 
of bringing together enough students of proper grade level to make a 

rogram consistent, year after year. What this boils down to is the 
irrefutable logic that a realistic curriculum should meet the needs 
of the majority of the pupils. It would be neither fair nor educa- 
tionally feasible to make a curriculum based on the abilities of the 
“select few” and then attempt to fit the other students to this cur- 
riculum. 

(4) The last group of “obstacles” mentioned by a few schools indi- 
cated that their problems involved the limited size of their school, 
small enrollments, and the limitations of per capita cost in developin 
a high-school curriculum. This aspect, however, was not euiishiaaiaed 
= eatly, and appears to hold yet for only 1 or 2 schools in 
the West. 

The sixth and final question asked for indications as to “which was 
the ideal procedure to meet the needs of high-school training” in our 
schools. A slim majority listed as preference a full senior-high-school 
department. Several schools suggested a junior-high-school level 
with a specially developed curriculum above that for those who can 
do more advanced work. The latter seems to be pretty much the 
present situation in many of our schools. Having students attend 
public high school part time while residing in the State school drew 
affirmative responses from only two schools. Two other administra- 
tors stated that once the certification committee set up goals, the 
schools would meet them. 

From these replies to the questionnaire emerges a composite picture 
of the average school for the deaf in the West, whose problems in 
secondary education, for the most part, are very similar to its other 
counterparts. We are left with the impression that the schools in 
the West have a rather complete high-school course of study in 
readiness for those students who are able to go the full route. The 
educational cul-de-sac of every school boils down to language and 
reading limitations, which until they can be upgraded in the elemen- 
tary school, will continue to take time and remedial work that other- 
wise could be used for bona fide high-school instruction. 


APPENDIX 


TABULATED RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Question 1. Does your school carry any part of the high-school course cus- 
tomary in your State? By high-school status we mean such matters as a standard 
course of study, textbook assignments, adequate equipment, teachers with State 
certificates to teach high-school subjects. 


12 ‘sehools-replied “Yes.” 
2 schools made no comment. 
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Question 2. If it does, through what grades does it go? 


6 schools: “Through 10th grade.” 

4 schools: “Through 9th grade.” 

2 schools: “9th, but high for exceptional.” 

2 schools: “Through 12th grade.” 

1 school: “Varies upon ability of individual.” 
1 school: No comment. 


Question 3. Which parts of your vocational program do you consider to be 
of high-school status? 


Printing, 9. Metalworking, 1. 
Homemaking, 5. Shoe repairing, 2. 
Typing, 3. Dressmaking, 1. 
Woodworking, 3. Art, 1. 
Cabinetmaking, 3. Drafting, 1. 
Business machines, 2. Crafts, 1 
Leatherwork, 1. Baking, 1 
Photography, 1. Upholstery, 1. 
(Several schools replied : “The last 4 years.’’) 


Question 4. Does your school contemplate any special development of the 
high-school curriculum? 


9 schools: No. 

2 schools: Yes. 

1 school: Yes; for outstanding pupils. 
2 schools: No comment. 


Question 5. What do you regard as the major obstacle to development of a 
high-school program in your school? 


8 schools: “Language limitations.” 

8 schools: “Reading limitations.” 

“Primary department doesn’t cover ground fast enough,” 

“Limited size of school” (2). 

“Difficulties of raising academic standards.” 

“Low educational achievement.” 

“Not enough pupils capable of the work.” 

“Per capita cost.” 

“13 years is insufficient to educate the deaf child.” 

“Need of concentration on vocational preparation for noncollege preparatory 
group.” 

“Heterogeneous pupil population numbers needing vocational rather than 
academic emphasis at the high-school level.” 

“The matter of being realistic about the ability of a school for the deaf to 
approach publie-high-school standards.” 

“The question is one of setting up a curriculum that meets the needs of the 
pupils, not a curriculum that tries to fit the pupils to it.” 

“Bringing enough students together of proper grade level to make a program 
consistent, year after year.” 


Question 6. Which of the following procedures do you believe would meet the 
need of a high-school program in your school? 


(a) A full senior high-school department in your school, 4. 

(6) A junior high-school department in your school, none, 

(c) erie to read junior high plus extended program for bright 
pupils, 3. 

(d@) Sending graduates into the local high school, none. 

(e) Providing a postgraduate arrangement by which pupils attend the 
local high school, but reside in the State school for the deaf, the latter pro- 
viding tutorial aid, 1. 

(f) A part-time arrangement by which: pupils remain in the school for 
the deaf to continue trades training, but attend the local high school on a 
part-time basis for their advanced academic work, 1. 

Two schools added: “Once the conference certification committee sets up 
specified standards or goals, we wil meet them.” 
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WHAT SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH ARE DOING IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


(Pavut C. Birp, supervisor of hearing conservation, Florida school, 
St. Augustine) 


Procedure 

A two-page questionnaire was printed in the printshop of the 
Florida School for the Deaf. The questions used were the same as 
those used in the survey of all other residential schools as made b 
Mr. Scouten and Mr. Garretson. <A copy of this form is attached. 

These questionnaires were sent to all southern schools for the deaf 
during the month of October 1956. Reminders were sent to schools 
not replying by December 1. Second reminders were sent to a small 
number of schools again in March or April. 

The following schools were included in this survey : 


Alabama School for the Deaf 

*Alabama School for the Negro Deaf 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Arkansas School for the Deaf 

*Arkansas School for the Negro Deaf 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Florida School for the Negro Deaf and the Blind 
Georgia School for the Deaf 

*Georgia School for the Negro Deaf 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf 
Louisiana State School for Deaf Negroes 
Mississippi School for the Deaf 
Mississippi School for the Negro Deaf 
New Mexico School for the Deaf 
North Carolina School for the Deaf 
North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf (Negro) 
Oklahoma State School for the Deaf 

*The Consolidated Negro Institution (Oklahoma) 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Tennessee School for the Deaf 
Texas School for the Deaf 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Virginia State School (Negro) 


Note that the schools not replying are all schools for Negro deaf. 
In most cases these schools are under the same administration as the 
school for white children. No reasons were given for not replying 
to the questionnaire. 

The actual replies to the questions which are given below are not 
necessarily in order of listing on page 1. Many schools gave only 
partial answers or seemed to misunderstand the question. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS 


1. Does your school carry any part of the high-school course customary in 
your State? By high-school status we mean such matters as a standard course 
of study, textbook assignments, adequate equipment, teachers with State certifi- 
cates to teach high-school subjects. 


REPLIES 


(a) This school does not carry any part of the high-school course customary 
* * *, We have a course of study; it was made by the teachers and principal 
at this high school. We use some of the high-school textbooks adopted by the 


*School did not reply. 
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State * * *, but we do not use many of them. All teachers in the upper school 
have degrees except one; all teachers hold State certificates. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No reply. 

(d) Very little. 

(e) Very little. 

(f) We do carry high-school courses comparable to those in public schools. 
Our students finish school with 16 units including those required by public 
schools. We use some of the textbooks used in the public schools, but the 
teachers adapt them for use in the classes. We have adequate equipment with 
the exception of the science course, and are providing for that in a new building. 
* * * Generally speaking our teachers are as well qualified in the subjects as 
are teachers in public schools. With the small enrollment in the high-school 
department, we do not have all teachers with majors in the courses they are 
teaching. 

(9g) No; we do use high-school textbooks and have three college preparatory 
classes. 

(h) Yes. 

(i) Yes; accredited by * * * State department of education. 

(j) We consider our course of study to be through the ninth grade. There are 
lor 2 exceptions to that, however, generally the ninth grade is the goal. 

Our teachers are certified generally by the State * * * for junior high school 
and high school, in our highest grades. 

(k) No reply. 

(l) All of these are being met well through the 11th grade. 

(m) Yes. 

(n) Yes. 

(0) No reply. 

(p) We have our own course of study approved by the State department of 
education. Part of it is the same as required for public schools. 

(q) No reply. : 

(r) No reply. 

(8) No reply. 

2. If it does through which grades does it go? 

(a) 10. (j) 9. 

(b) 10. (kK) 10 (some take 11th grade work). 

(ec) 11. (lt) 11 (one pupil admitted to the 

(d) 9. freshman class in college). 

(e) 9. (m) 10. 

(f) 5 years in primary, 4 or 5 in ele- (n) 10. 
mentary. department, and 4 in the ad- (0) 9. 
vanced department. (p) 10. 

(g) No reply. (q) 12. 

(h) 12. (r) No reply. 

(i) 12. (s) No reply. 

3. Which parts of your vocational program do you consider to be of high-school 
status? 

(a) Home economics (works with State department). 

(6) Printing, woodwork, arts-crafts, home economics. 

(c) All except prevocational work for younger pupils. 

(ad) Woodwork, upholstery, dry cleaning, beauty, printing, barbering, advance 
dressmaking, home economics. 

(e) Woodworking, dry cleaning, sewing, beauty. 

(f) Students graduating from high school may present electives in vocational 
field. Students who do not have academic ability may be graduated with a voca- 
tional diploma. 

(g) Commerce, printing. 

(h) No part restricted to high-school status. 

(i) Printing, woodworking, baking, shoe repair, arts-crafts, office machines. 

(fj) We consider our vocational program to be of high-school status and 
probably superior to nearly all high-school programs in the State. 

(k) Woodworking, shoe repair, printing. 

(lt) The last 3 years for the boys and the last 2 for the girls; this is only for 
students of academic level. 

(m) All. 

(n) The part given to the 9th and 10th grades. 

(0) Printing, auto mechanics, woodworking (not comparable to a vocational 
high school but to an academic high school). 
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(p) Printing, nursing (home), shoe repair, cosmetology, dressmaking, home 
economics. 

(q) Vocational classes are geared to high school. 

(r) No reply. 

(8) No reply. 

4, Does your school contemplate any special development of the high-school 
curriculum? 

(a) Not at the present time. 

(b) Only as we can develop students who are able to do it. 

(c) Yes. We intend to add another year. 

(@) Should student level necessitate it. 

(e) If student level rises. 

(f) We are working toward a better standard and will probably add chemistry 
or physics, or possibly both when developments justify. 

(g) Not as a high school; we hope to raise the general level. 

(h) Yes. 

(4) Enlargement of science department. 

(j) We are quite interested in developing our high-school curriculum, if we 
feel we can bring our children to that level. We are opposed to putting in a high- 
school curriculum just for the sake of being able to say we have it, yet not having 
children able to take academic advantage of it. 

We are going to have to have an accelerated program in the lower grades to 
be able to have an actual high-school curriculum. Deafness being the handicap 
it is, I am wondering if this can ever become a reality even to the bare majority 
of deaf students? 

(%) Yes; as students show academic ability we will continue to bring them 
back for special work. 

(lt) Our course of study is constantly being revised. 

(m) No. 

(n) Discussed but no plans. 

(0) Not until intermediate levels are strengthened. 

(p) Yes; because any school should continue to develop their curriculum. 
We are building * * * which should enable us to expand our curriculum. 

(@) None other than now exists. 

(rT) No reply. 

(8) No reply. 

5. What do you regard as the major obstacle to the development of a high- 
school program in your school? 

(a) The lack of ability to comprehend what is read and the language handicap; 
lack of trained teachers of the deaf. 

(b) Number of students -with sufficient academic achievement in language 
and reading to take it. 

(c) Lowering the entrance age and lengthening the school term—in other 
words, money to do it with. 

(d) Level of achievement. 

(e) Achievement level of students at present. 

(f) The major obstacle is keeping students in school long enough to complete 
a high-school course, since they would be older than children in public schools 
due to preparatory work * * *, 

(g) Comprehension and use of textbook language. 

(h) Lack of teachers. 

(4) Small student body. 

(j) Language handicap and low-reading level. 

(kK) Accomplishment of academic work by students. 

(1) Vocabulary and reading are the greatest drawbacks. 

(m) A lack of conviction that such a program is necessary. 

(n) Small number capable of high school work and the age which works 
against keeping them in school. 

(0) Lower level language and reading development. 

(p) Room, equipment, and teachers (there are some parts of the high-school 
program I do not favor—lack of composition and spelling). , 

(q) No reply. 

(r) No reply. 

(s) No reply. 

6. Which of the following procedures do you believe would meet the need 
of high-school training for pupils in your school? 

A. A full high-school department in your school. 
B. A junior high school in your school. 
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©. Sending students into local high schools. 

D. Provide an arrangement for graduates to stay at your school but attend 
local high schools. 

BH. Pupil remains at the school for the deaf for trades but attends local high 
schools for advanced academic work. 

(a) A. 

(b) The probiem is not to secure high-school training for the pupils but to 
develop pupils who can utilize high school level work. We can provide the 
courses if students can be found. (This school used methods B and C.) 

(c) A, B. 

(d) B, D, is possible but not practical with crowded conditions now E—not at 


(f) A; we do not think our pupils would fare well in public schools because 
of large classes and need to rely entirely on lipreading. 

(g) No reply. 

(h) A. 

(i) We have a full senior high school. 

(j) B; junior high school is as far as we should go at the present, if all 
schools would attain that and then see if higher goals could be reached. 

(k) A. 

(1) We have all but the last grade of a junior high. We send them to public 
school for typing. We arrange postgraduate work for some (at our school). 

(m) A 

(n) A. 

(o) A: Dependent upon improvement of methods of instruction so students 
actually do high-school work. I do not approve of giving diplomas unless re- 
quirements are actually met. 

(p) C: Send the exceptional, not all. 

(q) A, C: If facilities are available. 

(r) A, B, D:. Would like to see someone else try it first with succeess. BH: 
Seems like a workable solution. 

(s) A, B: Same answers as above (r). 


SUMMARY 
Question 1 

Of the 19 schools replying to the questionnaire, 1 states that they 
are an accredited high school. One other carries the courses usual in 
their State; six carry part of the usual high-school curriculum. The 
others very little or none. 

Probably most schools use some of the textbooks used in public 
schools, and many may meet or exceed the State standards in equip- 
ment. Weaknesses are usually found in libraries and in the science 
department. 

ost schools for the deaf are interested primarily in obtaining good 
teachers of the deaf. Many of our best teachers are not college gradu- 
ates and therefore cannot obtain a State teacher’s certificate. Mere 
collection of academic credit does not make a teacher as we well know. 
Perhaps for this reason schools for the deaf are reluctant to attach 
themselves to any State requirements. A step in this direction might 
cause them to fall all the way. In many schools such a step might be 
a backward one. 


Question 2 
Three schools provide education through the 12th grade. Eight 
schools go to 10th or 11th grade, while 4 set 9th grade as a goal. Sev- 
eral state that they provide advanced work if pupils warrant it. 
Perhaps this question was not read carefully as it refers to the high- 
school curriculum in that state and not to achievement levels. 
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Question 3 

The schools in general seem to feel that their vocational programs 
met or exceeded the standards of public schools. Perhaps some of our 
schools for the deaf are not in touch with present vocational pro- 
grams in the public schools. 


Question 4 

Only one school gave an unqualified “Yes.” Several either plan or 
would like to consider expansion of the high-school curriculum if and 
when they are able to develop students with the ability to take ad- 
vantage of such a program. Five schools do not plan any such 
development. 


Question § 

The list of obstacles is varied but it is generally agreed that the 
major one is lack of language and reading ability. Another factor is 
the advanced age of our pupils and the time required for them to 
remain in school to reach a high-school level. Another factor at the 
present time is the small number of pupils able to do high-school work. 
Schools do not feel justified in setting up a high-school curriculum 
for such a small number. The cost would enter into the picture here. 

Only one school is not convinced that any such program is necessary. 


Question 6 
Eleven of the schools prefer to set up a high school themselves. The 
second choice would be a full junior-high school. Some trials have 
been made of using the public schools but evidently not too success- 
fully. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Standards vary so much from school to school that it is difficult to 
say if 12th grade in 1 school is the same as 12th grade in another 
school. About the only real standard for comparing schools within 
the United States is the Gallaudet College examinations and even here 
many factors enter in. Mere accreditation by a State board does not 
necessarily mean that the school is operating a high-school program. 

At the present time there seems to be almost no serious efforts toward 
high-school curriculums. Most schools seem to feel that the inter- 
mediate levels must be improved first to raise the general standards 
so that more potential students will be available. There is some doubt 
that this can be done. The implication being that either deafness is 
too severe a handicap, or that deafness is accompanied by other retard- 
ing damage. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. More study be given to standard grading, testing, and instruc- 
tional programs within our schools, Confusion exists in making such 
studies as this because of the variation between schools. Why try to 
fool ourselves? 

2. Statistics from all schools be gathered to obtain a picture of the 
deaf child, as a whole, in school. 

8. An evaluation of our vocational teaching be made by comparing 
it with good public-school standards, 

4, Since most indicate that they do not plan to establish high schools 
further study might be made of the regional high-school plan. 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY 


Dr. Fusrexp. In this study, it will be noted, an effort was made to 
delineate what is meant by high-school status. Roughly it was con- 
strued to mean: (1) a program above the elementary grade levels 
subject to a standard course of study; (2) textbook, reference ma- 
terial, laboratory and practice usage; (38) appropriate equipment; 
and (4) instructors with State certificates to teach high-school sub- 
jects. Like it or not, these are for schools for the deaf-hard standards. 

ut they generally characterize the high-school level. 

The above qualifications of the standard high-school framework 
may dismay some of us, particularly those in whom lingers the pic- 
ture of the high school of yesteryear of more or less fond memory, 
with its rigid and restricted academic cast. But a change has come 
over the scene. Examination of many high-school transcripts shows 
a great variety of subjects now labeled as high-school study which 
do not bear the traditional academic stamp. This oint could give us 
freedom to develop high-school standards within fields in which our 
schools for the deaf have long demonstrated special efficiency ; namely, 
shop activities. It may be possible to move into approved high-school 
levels by improved standards set for these shop activities. 

For those of academic bent, especially those who may wish to go on 
to higher education, the prognosis is not at present so encouraging, if 
we may judge from the returns of the committee’s study. 

From first impressions, it would seem we cannot expect too much 
in the way of increased internal organization on approved secondary 
school levels. Too many factors operate with negative force, viz, 
many of our schools are too small along enrollment lines, hence it 
seems impractical to build equipment, staff, and facilities to meet ap- 
proved high-school requirements. The slow and ponderous progress 
to which our school curricula seem to be committed makes even the 
elementary grades a long haul, making almost prohibitive a prolong- 
ing of the academic scale upward into the years when our pupils will 
likely have attained adulthood. This fact alone would make plans 
for a high-school program a serious consideration. 

We hope we will be permitted a brief digression at this point to help. 
clarify, by a process of contrast, what we mean by the educational 
penalty deafness imposes. That is, high-school opportunity, and 

ossibly even more so, advanced education beyond that, must perforce 

e highly restricted, if not denied, deaf children because the elemen- 
tary process.consumes so long a period of school life. It is commonly 
conceded it takes from 11 to 13 years to cover the common-school 
attainment, and at that we consider it a grand achievement. Look, 
we say, we get the deaf youngster at perhaps the age of 6 with no 
language ability, with at best only inarticulate speech, a little “savage” 
in effect. Considering this barren appraisal of what we start with, 
we feel we have the right to swell over what we do with him, even if 
it takes us a long time, for we give him speech, we give him language, 
we restore to function some of his hearing, we set him on his feet 
educationally, and we give him some leaning in the direction of occu- 

ational competence. Be that as it may, we are confronted with the 

ard fact that by the time we are through with our job, assuming the 
subject: has the fortitude to remain with us, there is no time for fur- 
ther educational advancement. 
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As these thoughts came to us, we had the opportunity to see from 
the inside how the school for the blind takes to the same problem, 
within its field. At the time we were pondering this argument, the 
school we had occasion to observe was feverishly conducting its 
regents’ week—that is, the program of State high-school examina- 
tions—on the same terms, no quarter given, as set for all other high- 
school children. 

It may be a branching-out development of our vocational offering 
on a scale that will meet present-day high-school levels of approval 
will in large measure meet the need. It may be some form of co- 
operative planning between school for the deaf and neighboring high 
school, on a shared-time basis, with the pupil continuing residence in 
the school for the deaf and, when organized, may meet the need. 

At any rate it is a matter to give us serious concern, with the chal- 
lenge that the problem of high-school education should be met. 

Turning now to our reports, we note first, as Professor Scouten 
has described it, what the situation is among the schools in the East, 
and here the following points emerge: 

1. Approximately a fourth of the schools reporting (5 out of 21) 
carry a full senior high-school course of study, and at the other 
end 6 schools close their school program with completion of the 
eighth grade. The schools in between, 10, provide opportunity be- 
tween 9th and 10th grades. 

2. There is evidence for feeling that many of these schools con- 
template at least a broadening of the elementary base to provide a 
more solid foundation for developing high-school studies. 

3. The current impediments to fuller high-school growth in our 
schools include longstanding ailments. Reduced to simple terms, they 
principally mean too few pupils remaining in school through the up- 
per grade levels, the lack of teachers, the need of financial provision, 
and the fact that many of our schools contain too small a pupil 
enrollment, from the preschool years onward, to warrant maintaining 
the complex setup of a high-school program. 

Roughly, the situation in the States of the South, as reviewed by 
Mr. Bird, is described by these points: 

1. The development of a high-school program in the schools of the 
Southern States lags not because of lack of desire on the part of 
school officials, but rather because of limitations due to retarded pace 
in the elementary academic program. This is a handicap brought on 
by the condition of deafness, expressed in their typical answer : “The 
problem is not to secure high-school training for the pupils but to 
develop pupils who can utilize high-school level work. We can pro- 
vide the courses if students can be found.” 

2. Of the 19 schools in the group, 11 carry very little or none of 
the work of high-school caliber. In the schools that do, it hovers 
apparently between the 9th and 10th grades. 

3. The feeling here was that in general the vocational programs 
compared favorably with the standards set in the public schools. 

4. Of the obstacles to a fuller growth of the high-school effort, the 
major one is that of weakness in language and reading ability. Other 
retarding factors are the advanced age of the siti the length of 
additional stay in school required in Tickcachost study, and the low 
potential for high-school enrollment. 
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Observations bearing on the high-school problem in the schools 
of our Western States suggested by the report prepared by Mr, 
Gerretson would be these: 

1. Here, too, only part of the standard high-school course is car- 
ried, emphasizing again the lack of a full secondary program in the 
generally accepted sense. Additional stress was laid on the fact that 
approved certification for teachers rested more on special qualification 
to teach the deaf rather than on training to teach secondary-level 
subjects. Further, present-day high-school-curricular levels are not 
often reconcilable with the needs of deaf children. ; 

2. The 10th grade seemed to be a satisfactory attainment objective. 

3. In home economics and printing, these schools felt they were 
most nearly achieving accepted high-school standing. 

4. A realistic view would be one which made appropriate allow- 
ance for the difficulties of language command and poverty in reading 
power as the real deterrents to fulfillment of the high-school program. 
An added factor is the limited median grade achievement attained in 
schools for the deaf. This means, in effect, that there would be little 
justice or warrant for setting up an academic program for the select 
few, when for the larger saeede a more practical, down-to-earth 


program on an earning-a-living basis is the need. 

In an earlier part of our statement it was indicated the day-school 
approach to the high-school question would be presented in a paper by 
a staff member of the high school for the deaf in New York City. 
This was so because not all deaf children attend our residential schools. 

It would have been desirable if we could have surveyed the day 


schools in somewhat the same manner as was the case with the resi- 
dential centers. But owing to the very diverse character of such 
schools, as well as their large number, it was decided it would not be 
practical to do so. Instead we are to have the situation more thor- 
oughly disclosed in a large city center. 

t the meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf in St. Louis in 1954, Mrs. Annabel Remnitz told of the problem 
of the deaf child in the regular high school. There she noted that, 
aside from the difficulty of communication, the greatest handicap is the 
advanced chronological age, thus placing the deaf child “out of step 
socially.” The key to the problem is the adviser who must take spe- 
cial pains in a careful preplanning of the program, with special con- 
tact in advance with the teachers who were to have the deaf child in 
their classes. Special attention was also arranged for by the school’s 
Sry a 7h teacher. One semester four children from the Gal- 
laudet Day School were enrolled at the same time in one of the city 
high schools of St. Louis, in which case their former teacher went 
with them for a 20-week orientation period, with special study help 
and attention, particularly to their English. 

Regarding how it operates in another area, we have been able to 
obtain information about the Horace Mann school in the Boston pub- 
lic-school system. There, according to a communication from its 
we Mr. Nathan P. Harris, we have these facts, as of September 
1956: 


Our school includes up to grade 9 and the academic students who are quali- 
fied are enrolled in their own community high schools in the first or second 
year. The second year is recommended in the case of a very capable student, 
otherwise the student enters the first year high which covers work done in our 
ninth grade. 
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Our guidance teacher assists this type of enrollment during the pupil’s attend- 
ance in the ninth grade here. This includes testing and also visits to the pro- 
spective high school to talk to the teachers who are to have this deaf student. 
As a matter of statistics, of the pupils going to high school from here, at least 
80 percent attend a trade high school. 

Since 1945, out of 72 graduates of our grade 9, 27 pupils have gone to high 
school, 20 completed the high-school course, 4 left, and 3 are now in high school. 

Currently, many parents are asking about the possibility of a high school 
exclusively for the deaf. 

While this might be ideal, I feel that there would be great problems in cur- 
riculum and physical aspects. If there was some basic uniformity of the cur- 
riculums of schools for the deaf in the same State (or nationwide) it would make 
high school much easier. 

The enrollment of graduates of a junior high school of the deaf into a high 
school would be more or less small and this would make grouping of classes and 
finances very difficult. 

I feel that sending capable deaf students to their local community high 
schools is a good way. It certainly helps them to integrate with the hearing 
at a very important and impressive time of their lives. 

We have found that precautions must be taken to see that the pupil ‘is “ac- 
cepted” into the hearing high school; for instance, to arrange immediately for a 
friend or interested pupil in the same room to be sure the deaf pupil has the 
right homework assignments, and to see that the teachers are given a back- 
ground of the pupil and to favor his seating in the room. 

Other important points are: To see that the pupil becomes active in some phase 
of extracurricular activity—athletics is always a good steppingstone—to develop 
a hobby that may be correlated in the school work, and to see that the parents 
give all the help possible. 

In conclusion I want to say most emphatically that all this is not easy and 
most of the deaf boys and girls going to a “hearing” high school do have a 
rough time. 

One of the best advantages of a high school exclusively for the deaf would 
be the opportunity to organize the course of study according to the methodology 
used in instructing the deaf. The teaching staff would no doubt consist of trained 
teachers of the deaf. The building itself would no doubt be constructed with 
special facilities for the deaf such as acoustically tiled rooms, smaller classrooms, 
red light;systems for fire alarm, etc. 


We turn now to the paper by Mrs. Wilman. 
DEAF HIGH SCHOOL CHILDREN IN A CITY SYSTEM 


(Mrs. M. CATHERINE WILMAN, assistant principal, Junior High School 47, 
New York City) 


Dr. Fusfeld’s invitation to contribute to this panel was welcomed, 
because it affords an opportunity to describe secondary education for 
the deaf in a large city—New York. The invitation was welcome, too, 
because it provided the spark needed to launch a serious evaluation 
of our program. 

Up to 1940, Junior High School 47 provided education for the deaf 
child, and its program was the terminal point for the majority of 
the pupils. Young people graduated at ages 16 to 20. An analysis 
of the situation showed that most of the young people who went to 
high school dropped out, and the major cause for this was the factor 
of chronological age. The deaf were 2, 3, and 4 years older than 
their classmates, and felt dissimilar from the group not only on the 
basis of hearing acuity, but also on that of age. There was no planned 
program for assistance from the school for the deaf for them. 

In 1940, the first class for deaf pupils in high schools was organized. 
The school chosen for the initial experiment was ideal, because it 
was centrally located in the city not far from 47, was coeducational, 

96570—58——11 
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and offered academic, technical, and commercial programs. Today 
there are five such classes set up in various high schools, All these 
schools offer a broad selection of courses, giving the young people 
ample opportunity to develop their skills, aptitudes, and attitudes 
toward future employability. 

In 1945, following a thorough study by a group of experts, the 
New York City School for the Deaf was granted a charter by the 
State board of regents. This action added a ninth year of study 
to the elementary program and Public School 47 became Junior 
High School 47. As a result, our pupils attend preschool (entering 
age 2 years 8 months), kindergarten, a 6- or 7-year elementary 
course, a 3-year junior-high-school curriculum, which is followed by 
3 years in regular high schools. 

The curriculum of the elementary schools in New York City has 
been prepared for the average child to complete in 6 years. It is 
strongly recommended that, for children who are slow learners, or for 
any other reason find the work difficult, 7 years should be allowed. 
It is felt that all deaf children need 7 years to cover the course of study 
of the elementary grades. In the past 15 years, 47 has been successful 
in reducing the age of the pupils graduating from the ninth year so 
that it more nearly approximates the age of all entering high-school 

upils. 
p he great majority of our graduates go on to high school at the 
average age of 15 years 8 months. Those who do not, the slow learners 
and the reluctant learners, are given a course of training for some 
specific type of work under the auspices of New York State Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Job placement follows this training. 

The high schools in New York City are large. The pupil popula- 
tion ranges from 1,000 to 6,000. In addition, the policy in New York 
is to have specialized schools. For example, there is the high school 
of homemaking, of aviation, of food trades, of industrial arts, of sci- 
ence, of mechanical trades, and a number of other specific areas. In 
order to insure success for the deaf and severely hard of hearing, it is 
necessary to provide the assistance of a special teacher. These special 
teachers are trained in the education of the deaf and are assigned to 
help with the unique problems of the deaf as well as to continue the 
instruction in speech, lipreading, and auricular training. This 
friendly helping hand of the special teacher is all some boys and girls 
need to make the adjustment to the new and strange school, to restore 
their sense of security, and to free them from tension and fear. Others 
need constant tutoring and assistance. 

The pupils attend the regular classes, and the teacher of the deaf 
acts as a homeroom Goins and tutor. The teacher prepares the 
individual programs, making sure that the pupils are placed in the 
classes of sympathetic teachers having mobile lips. This latter con- 
sideration is important in order to facilitate lipreading. The special 
teacher also arranges for pupils to be given a favorable seat in the 
classrooms. A “buddy” system is set up for the new students. A 
prime responsibility of the teacher of the deaf assigned to a high 
school is helping the regular members of the staff to understand the 
handicap of deafness and the limitations it imposes. This is a “selling 
jon" for the special teacher, and is one that remains a constant chal- 
enge since changes and additions are made to the faculty each year. 
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There is another aspect to our high-school program. There are 
some pupils graduating from our school who are well able to go into a 
regular high school where there is no special teacher assigned. Per- 
sonality plays a large part in determining candidates for this type of 
program. In addition to mental alertness, there is need for an ounce 
or two of aggressiveness, a dash of the extrovert, an ability to get 
along well with others, a deep desire for the experience, and a nature 
that welcomes this challenge. The groundwork for having a pupil 
embark on such a program is established by the guidance coordinator. 
She has numerous interviews with high-school personnel, and calls the 
pupil and his parents in for subsequent conferences with the high- 
school people. We do not expect the deaf child to stand on his own 
feet without some help. An itinerant teacher of the deaf makes calls 
at the high school, and assists with the program as frequently as the 
need indicates. This, too, is a selling job, and it is done by all in- 
volved—the pupil, the parent, the teacher of the deaf, and the 
coordinator. 

An interesting story. A young graduate of this June will enter an 
academic high school close to his home. He is severely deaf. The 
school-guidance staff of the high school plan to equip him with this 
letter of introduction to his class teachers : 


To All Teachers Concerned: 


The bearer of this note, , Should be given special con- 
sideration as to the choice of seat and location to enable him to read your lips. 
He wears a hearing aid, but is deaf to such an extent that he depends on lip- 
reading for his information. 


is an outstanding boy at Junior High School 47, an 

Arista member, editor of the school newspaper, and is on the service squad. 

His psychological tests and subject ratings confirm this high estimate of him 
in every respect. 

I should appreciate your special efforts on his behalf. If you can inform me 


of his progress during the first weeks, I would be most grateful. Thank you. 
Most cordially, 


It is with pride that we see our young people not only graduate from 
these large schools, but also become an integral part of the school 
life, taking an active interest in the athletic program, being invited 
into honor societies, and receiving awards on graduation. 

A profoundly deaf girl with a 100-decibel loss in the right ear and 
95-decibel loss in the left ear was chosen 3 years ago as comptroller 
of a high-school graduating class comprising 600 pupils. She was 
responsible for the collection, care, and disbursement of funds running 
into several thousand dollars. This was a position to which she was 
elected by the members of the senior class. The choice of this girl was 
gratifying, and foretold her success in the business world. She has 
an excellent job today in the statistical department of one of the larger 
airlines. 

One of our boys graduating from an academic high school this month 
has been chosen as the recipient of the school’s highest honor. This 
is an award for high scholastic achievement bestowed on a boy who 
has contributed outstanding service to his classmates, and who, in the 
opinion of his teachers, will be a credit to his alma mater. This yous 
man, whose hearing loss is 98 decibels in the right ear and 78 decibels 
in the left, has been accepted at New York University, where he will 
study engineering. These are but two of many tales that might be 
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cited fo illustrate the acceptance the young people receive in high 
school. 

_ One of the most important gains in this high-school program is the 
improvement in intelligibility of speech. In our opinion, the motiva- 
tion provided by the hearing-high-school peers is the incentive needed. 
Speech is bound to improve when the pupils put forth every effort 
to make themselves understood. 

Although we at 47 felt very confident of our high-school program, 
some figures on the number of pupils who remain to graduate from 
the regular high schools are indicated as proof of success. You will be 
interested in the statistics of the past 10 years: 432 pupils have been 
graduated. Of this number, 337, or 76 percent, entered regular high 
schools, and 85 of the graduates went to work; 94 pupils dropped 
out of high school for various reasons, such as financial need, lack of 
guidance in the home, and failure to make the grade in school studies; 
160 have been graduated from high school; and at present there are 
83 deaf pupils in attendance in the high schools of the city of New 
York. The percentage of successful high-school graduates compares 
favorably with that of the normal-hearing pupils in our city. 

I am sure you realize that deaf pupils cannot maintain themselves 
in a large city high school unless they are willing to work. In a spe- 
cial school for the deaf, where there are 10 or fewer pupils in a class, 
the teacher uses techniques for discipline different from those usually 
employed for much larger classes of 30 or 35. Therefore, the drop- 
outs from the high-school program, as is true with the hearing stu- 
dents, are the lazy and those with poor work habits who are not willing 
to. make the needed effort. 

Numbers alone do not tell the complete story. As we all know, 
statistics can also be so structured that they give a false picture. 
Enumerating the number of pupils entering high school—and the per- 
centage successfully completing the course gives but a meager de- 
scription of the actual situation in New York City. In counting our 
graduates—those completing the ninth year of the curriculum, several 
cogent items should be mentioned. First of all, 47 is a public school 
and is permitted no selection of applicants other than that of deaf- 
ness. In other words, school placement must be given any child 
whose hearing impairment demands special education. The emotion- 
ally disturbed, the pupil with a combination of deafness and aphasia, 
the very slow learner, the nonconformist, as well as the youngster 
with serious brain lesion—all must be accommodated in the city school 
for the deaf. Under these conditions the pupils are of widely differing 
ability and social background. The pupil with ungovernable temper 
tantrums, the adolescent with no previous school experience, the pupil 
dismissed from other schools for the deaf for a variety of reasons 
must all be placed in classes in the city public school. 

Another question of importance is the degree of hearing loss sus- 
tained b the upils. The full title of the school is Junior High 
School 47, the New York City School for the Deaf and Hard'of Hear- 
ing. So often is heard the comment, “It is a school for hard of hear- 
ing pupils and they have few deaf” that some explanation might be 
of interest. The complete program of education of the acoustically 
handicapped throughout the city of New York is centered ‘in’ 47. 
Those children who are deaf enough to need special education attend 
the school ‘on 23d Street. The register for many years has been’ ap- 
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proximately 500 pupils. The hard-of-hearing program cares for ap- 
roximately 500 more children in 95 centers throughout the city. 

Special teachers, traveling from one section to another, give lessons in 

lipreading and other subjects 2 or 3 times a week in each center. 

How deaf are these pupils who can attend city high schools? Since 
the advent of the improved hearing aids and the expansion of our itin- 
erant teacher program, we do not keep pupils in 47 with hearing losses 
of 60 dicibels or less. Therefore, the pupils we send to high schools 
have losses greater than 60 decibels, and many go and succeed whose 
hearing loss is 90 decibels or more in the better ear. 

From time to time the question arises, “Why not a high school for 
the deaf?” This query is introduced by parents of our pupils as well as 
those from other schools for the deaf. At Junior High School 47 the 
proposition has received careful scrutiny. It has been studied by a 
committee of teachers and supervisors working in conjunction with 
members of the high school staffs, counselors from New York State Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation, the medical authorities, interested 
employers and parents of former students. To these discussions was 
also brought the opinion of the young people who had attended and 
graduated from regular high schools. This careful analysis resulted in 
firm opposition to any Pa high-school program that would be 
exclusively for the deaf. In Junior High School 47 we believe that 
pupils who are given the opportunity to have a 3-year educational 
program in the regular high schools are able to bridge the chasth 
between the sheltered and considerate environment of the school for 
the deaf, and the aloof, indifferent character of the business world. 

In a special school, the deaf live a more or less sheltered existence. 
They live in a situation where all the people understand the handi- 
cap. However, these circumstances will not be sustained through life. 
Eventually the deaf will have to maintain themselves working and 
competing with the hearing population. What is the best time for 
this adjustment to be made? Throughout the elementary school 
years, whenever a pupil has acquired basic skills and abilities, he is 
transferred to the regular schools. For the larger number of pupils 
this transfer into the hearing world takes place on graduation freien a 
school for the deaf, althou h there is:an increasingly larger number 
aw being recommended to their neighborhood schools on all 

evels, 

During the adolescent years the nature of most young people is sueh 
that they can better meet the rebuffs they are bound to receive in com- 
peting with hearing people. These experiences during the years when 
students have greater resiliency assist in making the necessary adjust- 
ments, and are a prelude to those they will be forced to make in the 
world of business and industry. 

In studying the question of high-school education for the deaf, the 
problems of providing a wide variety of vocational training and the 
necessary skilled professional teachers is practically insurmountable. 
Schools for the deaf are limited with regard to financial resources and 
in terms of special equipment. What school can provide both these 
elements for training pupils to become photographers, dental mechan- 
ics, typists, bakers, accountants, carpenters, as well as all the varied 
positions in the fine arts field, in the area of needle trades, and in the 
graphic arts industry ? 
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In addition to vocational training, the purely academic subjects also 
must be considered on the secondary level and the adequate personnel 
provided for the teaching of higher mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and botany. These subjects ig be needed by the pupil headed for a 
career in laboratory work, engineering, cartography, and other highly 
specialized and skilled technical fields. : 

As one example, a description of the variety of work offered to 
students at the New York High School for Printing, where a class for 
acoustically handicapped pupils was organized in 1948, will serve to 

oint up this discussion. Work is offered in presswork, proofreading, 
ayout and design, silk-screen printing, color work, lithography, lino- 
typing, and engraving. If a school for the deaf is in a position to 
offer all these angles of the graphic arts course, how many other voca- 
tional areas can they also include in the school curriculum ? 

In recent years our Nation has become not only highly industrial- 
ized, but also highly specialized in all areas of employment. There is 
little room today for the jack-of-all-trades. The office manager is 
seeking an employee skilled in the use of either the comptometer, the 
Elliott Fischer bookkeeping machine, the IBM key punch, or the 
mimeograph. There is only limited time for training on the job. It 
is especially necessary that our handicapped people be in a position 
to go out and seek a job knowing that they are well equipped. The 
situation in the labor market today makes it incumbent on all educa- 
tors to provide the necessary training so that our students are qualified 
and possess the requisites for the job. Firm believers though we are 
in the many campaigns and drives calling on industry to employ the 


RODMODEP Es we also believe that our people should be hired because 


they can do the job, are competent and efficient. 

It must be reiterated here that this is a description of what is con- 
sidered a good program in a large city. All schools for th deaf could 
not follow this plan. In many sections of the country more sparsely 
populated the central school for the deaf is a necessity. Local educa- 
tion of the deaf would not be feasible in areas where there are 1, 2, or 3 
deaf children in a 25-square-mile area. However, there is one thought 
that might be pursued. Are there not many central schools for the 
deaf where a link might be forged with the local high school? In this 
way the deaf pupil possessing the mental ability and the required 
skills in enable and speech would have the opportunity for growth 
inherent in association and competition with hearing pupils of a 
similar age group. This experience would be excellent preparation 
for returning to the home community and entering the commercial 
world. 

In closing, a very cordial invitation is extended to all to visit New 
York and observe the program at work. We have a visiting day each 
month, and will be delighted to insure a profitable overview of the 
program. 

BUSINESS MEETING 


Main auditorium, 7: 30 p.m. 


- Presiding: Mr. James H. Galloway, president. 
‘. Business meeting, convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
.. Talk: The Great Smoky Mountains Through the Seasons, Mr. Henry W. Lix, 
park naturalist. 
Interpreters : Mr. Ambrosen, Mr. Roth, Mr. Youngs. 
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Mr. GatLoway. Ladies and gentlemen, the business meeting of the 
convention will please come to order. The last time I checked with 
the registration office, which was half an hour ago, the number of 
registrations had reached 884 which establishes this convention as 
the largest one in the history of the organization, and we are a little 
over 100 years old. I think that is a very nice record. 

For that reason and for some others, of course, we want a photo- 
graph of the members of the convention, and we want as many persons 
in it as we can possibly get because many of us will want to keep this 
photograph. Now, I know we had our picture taken this noon, but 
unfortunately, when the photographer tried to get the negative fixed 
up, he found that the gears on some part of the camera didn’t work 
properly and so it blurred the picture. Now, Mr. Davis, who is the 

hotographer, felt badly about it. He came to the office and expressed 
bis humility several times, but those things happen, and it’s too bad, 
but I wonder if we can depend upon you to help us in this situation. 
I am sure we can. He has serdar to come back here in the morning 
at 9 o’clock, or earlier, and get everything set up with a camera he is 
sure is going to work, and we believe that at 10 o’clock, which is the 
end of the first session tomorrow morning, or Thursday morning, I 
mean, at the end of that first session at 10 o’clock, if we all move out 
of this building, just as we are used to having the kids come out in 
a fire drill, and if the people from the primary auditorium will come 
out the same way, ae take our places out here by the building, we 
feel sure we can do all this in 15 minutes. Now, it’s the only time 
we have for it. We have gone over the program, and it’s about the 
only place to put it in. We are sure it can be done with your coop- 
eration, and we don’t want to miss the picture because we feel it is 
certainly worthwhile and that many of us will want to keep it, so may 
we depend upon your cooperation for that on Thursday morning. 
Thank you very much. 

Now, we will get to the reports of the standing committees which 
were appointed last Sunday night, and I must remind you it is an 
important part of the business of the convention, and it does appear 
in the proceedings of the convention. The first report is the report 
of the treasurer of the convention, Mr. Thomas Dillon. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


To: The Officers and Directors of the American Instructors of the Deaf, the 
Members of the American Instructors of the Deaf. 
From: The Auditing Committee. 

GENTLEMEN: As treasurer of the convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, I beg to submit the attached report covering the period of June 10, 1955, 
to June 6, 1957. 

All receipts, disbursements, and deposits have been examined and verified by 
the firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. (certified public accountants), 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Their summary and verification of my records will be found in the attached 
report. 

I do wish to point out to you that there are several payments in this report 
that were not completed before the audit of June 10, 1955, because of my illness 
at that time. This makes several payments in the present report appear rather 
excessive. 

I thank you for your consideration, and I know that we all appreciate the 
splendid cooperation that is being extended the convention by our many schools 
in both the United States and Canada. An example of this cooperation is shown 
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in our 1957 membership of 2,150 and in the registration of 916 at our meeting in 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 23 to June 28, 1957. 
Very sincerely, 
THOMAS DILLON, Treasurer. 


Peat, MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co., 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
Santa Fe, N. Mew., June 17, 1957. 
Boarp OF DIRECTORS, THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 
(Attention : Thomas Dillon, Treasurer, Santa Fe, N. Mex.) 

GENTLEMEN: In Our examination of the balance sheet of the convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf as of June 6, 1957, and the related statement 
of receipts and disbursements and capital for the period from June 10, 1955, 
through June 6, 1957, we followed generally accepted auditing standards, and 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances, as indicated in our audit report. 

Included in the above procedures was'an examination of all cash receipts 
shown by the books, and these were traced to the depository. All checks paid 
during the period under review were inspected and compared with their respec- 
tive entries in the cash journal. All such disbursements were supported by 
invoices or the approval of the president. Cash on deposit at June 6, 1957, 
of $3,555.38 was confirmed directly to us by the First National Bank of Santa Fe. 
The deposit of $3,140.09 with the Albuquerque Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion Was confirmed directly to us by the association. The United States 
Treasury series G bonds with a face value of $3,000 were inspected and ac- 
counted for as of June 6, 1957. 

Very truly yours, 
PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co., 
Roy H. Jonrs, Manager. 


THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


Exuisit A.—Statement of receipts and disbursements and capital for the period 
from June 10, 1955, through June 6, 1957 


Receipts: 

Memberships, 

Memberships, 

Memberships, 

Interest, U. S. Treasury bonds 

Dividend on deposit with Albuquerque Federal 

Savings & Loan Association 

Advertising in convention program 

Miscellaneous 

Convention registration fees 

$9, 113. 89 

Disbursements : 

Contributions to American Annals of the Deaf 

Reprints, American Annals of the Deaf 

Proceedings 


Bank charges. 

Safe deposit box rental 

Refund of overpayment of memberships 

Convention programs 

Convention registration fees, American ‘School for 
the 


Excess of receipts over disbursements 
Capital, June 10, 1955, 


Capital, June 6, 1957 
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Exuisit B.—Balance sheet, June 6, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash in First National Bank of Santa Fe__-._--_---___----____--__ $3, 555. 38 
Cash in Albuquerque Federal Savings & Loan Association 
U. 8S. Treasury Series G bonds (face value) 


Capital 


Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much, Tom. I have said it before 
and I reiterate, he is doing a tremendous job both in membership and 
as treasurer. It’s nice to know we have $9,000 in assets at the end of 
the biennium. The next report is the report of the auditing commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Tillinghast is chairman. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The auditing committee is composed of the following members: Mrs. 
Edna Wolf, Ed Reay, John Grace, Howard Quigley, Jesse Jackson, 
and myself. 

Your committee has reviewed the financial report of the treasurer, Mr. Tom 
Dillon, and the audit of the financial affairs of the convention covering the 
period June 10, 1955, through June 6, 1957, as prepared by the firm of Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co., certified public accountants. We wish to recommend that 
the audit as prepared be accepted. We also wish to commend Mr. Dillon on the 
excellent manner in which he has handled the finances of the convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. W. TILLINGHAST, Chairman. 

Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much. Weshould take some action 
on the report of the treasurer. May I havea motion for the acceptance 
of the treasurer’s report? It is moved and seconded the treasurer’s 
report be received. All in favor will raise their right hands. The 
treasurer’s report is accepted. May I have a motion for the acceptance 
of the auditing committee’s report? It is made and seconded. All in 
favor will raise their right hand. It is accepted. The next report is 
that of the necrology committee, which report has already appeared 
in the January issue of the Annals and will be included in the pro- 
ceedings for this meeting. I would like a motion from the floor, if we 
might have it, that we accept the necrology committee’s report as it 
appeared in the January issue of the Annals, and will appear in the 

roceedings of this meeting. All in favor will raise their right hand. 

t is accepted. 
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Name 


Anderson, Carlotta A 


Boucher, Brother David, C. 8. V_-- 


Brown, William E., Sr 
Burns, Louis W 
Calhoun, Willard D 
Cloud, Theresa Ann 
DeJohn, Mrs. Alice R 
Elmer, Leslie Andrew 
Basil, Sister M 

Hill, Oscar H 


Holzinger, Mrs. Bessie S 
Hughes, Frederick H 
Kendall, Edith F 


Lally, Edward B 

MeDaniel, Annie L 

Malone, Mrs. Mattie D 
Mohan, Catherine 

Marie, Sister Helen 
O’Donnell, Mrs. Elizabeth K 
Quinn, Josephine 

Shanahan, Minnette 


Twitmyer, Edward M 


Warren, Ella 


Warren, Jessie R 


Necrology 








. 22, 1900. ..- 
. 21, 1900... 


. 15, 1872...- 


Nov. 7, 1892....- 
July 15, 1893__... 
RTP ER an: 


June 14, 1904. __- 
Dee. 2, 1890 

February 1922. __ 
Apr. 19, 1915. _.- 


Mar. 4, 1901 


Mar, 18, 1901._.- 
Jan. 12, 1883-..-- 





Mar, 20, 1956... - 
June 14, 1956_-_- 
Dee. 9, 1955- . -- 

Aug. 27, 1956. .-- 
May 30, 1956.--- 
June 11, 1956---- 


Apr. 23, 1956. ... 
May 6, 1956 
November 1955 


Dee. 15, 1955... - 
Oct. 1, 1956 
Feb. 6, 1956 
May 4, 1955 


Aug. 29, 1956___- 
Sept. 8, 1955__.-- 
March 1956 


Oct. 6, 1956 


December 1955-_. 
February 1956-_- 
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Address 


Willis and Elizabeth Martin 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Institution Catholique des 
Sourds-Muets, Montreal 

Canada. 

Virginia State School, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

North Dakota School for the 
Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Mississippi School for the 
Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

New York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Burlingame Day School, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 

Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Diamond Head School, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Gallaudet College, 
ton, D, C. 

Springfield Day School and 
Springfield Hearing League, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Georgia School for the Deaf, 
Cave Spring, Ga. 

Georgia School for the Negro 
Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Mich. 

Boston School for the Deaf, 
Randolph, Mass. 

Corkery School (classes for 
deaf), Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn. 

Medford Junior Service League 
Kindergarten, Medford, 
Oreg. 

Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Oregon State School for the 
Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 

Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York, N. Y. 


Washing- 


Mr. Gatioway. The next report is that of the resolutions committee, 
of which Mr. Demeza is chairman. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Demeza. President Jim and members of the convention, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure as your chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee to present the resolutions for the consideration of the meeting. 
The committee was composed of Mr. Yale Crouter, Mr. Marshall 
Hester, Mr. James Hoxie, Bruce Siders, and myself, and I would 
like to present the resolutions one at a time if that meets with your 
approval. 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Resolved, That we express our sincere thanks and appreciation to the many 
individuals and organizations for their thoughtfulness and generosity in pro- 
viding for us splendid arrangements, facilities, and services for this outstanding 


convention. 


Particularly, we commend Mr. William J. McClure, all members 


of his excellent staff; the parents of the assisting pupils of the Tennessee School ; 
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the chairman and members of the Tennessee State Board of Education; Dr. 
Edward R. Abernathy and members of the program committee; various section, 
leaders; committee chairmen and committee members; the participants in pro- 
grams; our interpreters; the Knoxville Journal; the Knoxville News-Sentinel ; 
radio and TV stations WBIR and WATE; the Knoxville Chamber of Commerce 
and Tourist Bureau; the Tennessee Valley Authority ; Rich’s Department Store; 
various merchants of Knoxville and Gatlinburg; and the exhibitors, both school 
and commercial. 

Mr. Demzza. Mr. President, I move the adoption of this resolution, 

Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the first resolution presented by 
the resolutions committee, and the motion for its adoption. Do we 
have a second to that motion. Any discussion. All in favor will 
raise their right hand. The resolution is adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


Whereas Gallaudet College, the only college for the deaf in the world, achieved 
the distinction of being accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools on May 1, 1957 ; and 

Whereas the board of directors, the president and faculty, and the alumni 
of Gallaudet College, and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
have worked long and arduously to achieve accreditation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our hearty congratulations upon this achievement ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend all who had a part in this long-wished-for 
development. 

Mr. Demeza. I move the adoption of this resolution, Mr. President. 

Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the second resolution presented 
by the resolutions committee, and the motion that it be adopted. Is 
there a second to that motion? All in favor will raise their right 


hand. The resolution is adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


Whereas we feel that recognition should be given to educators of the deaf who, 
through long and meritorious service, have contributed much to the advance- 
ment of the education of deaf children: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf appoint a committee to work with a similar committee of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf to formulate a joint plan for 
suitable recognition of such educators of the deaf to be put into effect at the 
next regular meeting of the convention in 1959. _ 

Mr. Demzza. Mr. President, I move the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Gatitoway. You have heard the third resolution of the resolu- 
tions committee and the motion that it be adopted. Is there a second. 
Any discussion. All in favor will raise their right hand. The reso- 
lution is adopted. 

Mr. Demzza. That completes our resolutions. 

Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much. We now have a motion to 
consider changing the name of the convention. Mr. Hester is chair- 
man of that committee and will make his report now. 


REPORT ON CHANGING THE NAME OF THE CONVENTION 


Mr. Hester. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, this is a report 
of the committee on changing the name of the Convention of Ameri: 
can Instructors of the Deaf. nsufficient time was available adequately 
to study this matter. Committee members are not agreed on the de- 
sirability of making a change. ‘There are important legal technicali- 
ties involved. ae 
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The committee recommends that a new committee be appointed im- 
mediately ; that this committee explore the whole question and— 

1, That if a change in name seems desirable, then 

2. The legal technicalities be investigated thoroughly and if there 
are no insurmountable legal difficulties, then 

8. That the committee recommend a new name for the convention 
at the next meeting, together with proposed procedures for making 
the change. 

Submitted by Glen I. Harris, Elwood A. Stevenson, Arthur Mykle- 
bust, Ben Hoffmeyer, Marshall S. Hester, chairman. 

Mr. Hester. Mr. President, I move the acceptance of this report. 

Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the report of the committee, and 
you have heard the motion for the acceptance of its report. Is there 
a second to the motion. Any discussion? All in favor of accepting 
the report will please raise their right hand. The report is accepted. 
The last committee report is that of the nominating committee of 
which Mr. Lloyd Ambrosen is chairman. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Amprosen. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the nomi- 
nating committee presents for president, Edward R. Abernathy, Ohio 
School for the Deaf; first vice president, Richard G. Brill, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside; second vice president, William J. 
McClure, Tennessee School for the Deaf; secretary, Sister Rose 
Gertrude, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y.; treasurer, 


Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for the Deaf. 

Mr. GatLoway. You have heard the nominations of the nominat- 
ing committee for president, first vice president, second vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer. Are there any other nominations? 

(Motion was made from the floor that the nominations close and 
that the secretary cast the unanimous ballot for those nominated.) 

Mr. GatLoway. You have heard the motion that the nominations 
be closed, and that the secretary cast the unanimous ballot for those 
nominations just read. Is there a second? All in favor of the mo- 
tion will raise their right hand. I declare the slate as read for presi- 
dent, first vice president, second vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer, elected. 

Mr. Amprosen. For directors, the nominating committee nomi- 
nated Edward W. Tillinghast, Arizona School for the Deaf; Myron A. 
Leenhouts, California School for the Deaf, Berkeley; Joseph G. 
Demeza, Ontario School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the recommendation of the nomi- 
nating committee for the three directors of the convention for the 
ensuing biennium. Are there any other nominations? Any other 
nominations from the floor? Motion has been made that the nomi- 
nations be closed and the secretary cast the unanimous ballot for the 
three directors presented. Is there a second to that motion? All in 
favor of the motion will raise their right hand. The three directors 
are elected. 

Mr. Amprosen. For section leaders, the following are nominated: 

Auditory training, Thomas H. Poulos, Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint ; curriculum content, Harland Lewis, North Dakota School 
for the Deaf, Devils Lake; day schools, Genevieve Drennan, State 
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department of education, Springfield, Ill.; deaf teachers, Mervin 
Garretson, Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls; health and 

hysical education, Lloyd R. Parks, Kansas School for the Deaf, 

lathe ; language, Albert Douglas, Texas School for the Deaf, Austin; 
multiple handicaps, Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School for the Deaf, 
Frederick; preschool and kindergarten, Elizabeth Titsworth, New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton; principals and supervis- 
ing teachers, Joe R. Shinpaugh, American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford, Conn.; publications, Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; reading, Frances Phillips, Bruce Street Day 
School, Newark, N. J.; research, Dr. Robert Frisina, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.; secondary education, Mrs. Lillian R. 
Jones, Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge; social studies, 
Robert Baughman, Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville; speech, 
June Miller, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, 
Kans.; visual education, Albert Esterline, Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, Faribault; vocational training, Howard Rahmlow, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside. 

Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the nominations of the nominating 
committee for section leaders for the next biennium for the conven- 
tion. Are there any other nominations? All in favor of the nomina- 
tions as presented by the nominating committee will please raise your 
right hand. The nominations are accepted and the persons presented 
are elected. 

I would like to take this opportunity to congratulate your new 
president who takes over after this convention. He certainly had 
some wonderful experiences as our program chairman. I don’t know 
anybody that has put in more time and effort to make the present 
convention what it is than our present program chairman, and I per- 
sonally am very happy that he has been elevated to the presideney., 
Perhaps Dr. Abernathy would say a word at this time. 

Dr. ApernatHy. President Jim and fellow members, I thank you 
for this honor you have just conferred on me. It’s been my privi- 
lege these last 2 years to work with President Jim. He set a high 
standard in office. His unfailing courtesy and his fairness have been 
an inspiration. We have met several times.down here in the Tennessee 
School with Mr. McClure. The hospitality that Mr. McClure has 
extended to us has been wonderful. I would like to express my appre- 
ciation, not only to them, but to the section leaders and the participants 
and the interpreters, because those people have done a terrific job 
for you, and have made this convention a success. I wonder if you 
would just give them all a hand. [Applause.] Well, so much for 
today. For tomorrow I will carry out the duties of this office to the 
best of my ability, and try to be fair and generous. Really, I don’t 
think you need to worry a lot about it. The other officers you have 
elected and the section leaders—I think they will keep me in order. 
and as the first order of. business, I would like to call a meeting of 
the section leaders and the new officers and directors in the prima 
building at 4 o’clock on Thursday. We had better get to work. Than 
you all very much. 

Mr. GatLoway. You see what kind of a president we have got for 
next year. He is not even waiting until this meeting is over before 
he starts to work. 
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The last item I have on the agenda is the presentation of invitations 


‘as host for the next convention. That is in 1959. Excuse me. We 
have a motion here that came up very suddenly, and I almost over- 


looked it. Mr. Ambrosen will present it. 

Mr. Amsrosen. There has been some discussion about the com- 
position of the board of directors, and there has been a feeling that 
in addition to the three directors, the immediate past president should 
also serve on the board of directors. Now, I will thed to you the way 
the constitution reads now, and then give you the suggested change. 
[ Reading :] 


ARTICLE IV 


Srotron 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected by 


. ballot a president, first vice president, second vice president, secretary, treasurer, 


and 3 directors, these 8 persons forming the standing executive committee of the 
convention. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and 


‘shall have power to fill vacancies Occurring in their body between general 


t 


‘meetings. 


The amendment we are proposing reads as follows: 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected by 
ballot a president, first vice president, second vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
and 3 directors, and the immediate past president, these 9 persons forming the 
standing executive committee of the convention. They shall continue in office 
until their successors are elected, and shall have power to fill vacancies occurring 
in their body between general meetings. 


. Mr. President, I move that this amendment be considered at this 


time. 


-.. Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the recommendation of Mr. Am- 


brosen. I think he is moving the adoption of the amendment to the 
constitution which he just read. Now, I understand that a vote of 150 
members of the convention is sufficient to amend the constitution; ‘is 


that right ? 


Mr. Amprosen. A two-thirds vote, and there must be at least 150 


members present. 


Mr. Gatitoway. A two-thirds vote. Well, we’ll assume, unless 


‘someone wants to assume otherwise, there is a quorum present. Does 


anyone want to take objection to that assumption? There must be 


150 here—there is no question about that. Is there a second to the 
‘motion? The motion is seconded. Do you wish to discuss the 
‘motion ? 


Mr. Hester. Mr. President, the only thing on my mind; does the 


‘procedure we are following to amend the constitution meet with the 


requirements of the constitution ? 
Mr. Amprosen. This constitution may be amended by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members present at any general meeting of 


_the association; provided, that at such meeting at least 150 voting 


members of the association shall be present. 
Mr. Gattoway. Does that answer your question, Mr. Hester? 
Mr. Hester. Yes, it does. . 
Mr. Gatioway. Are there any other questions or discussion perti- 


‘nent to this motion? Are you ready for the question? All in favor 


of the motion as stated by Mr. Ambrosen will please raise your right 
hand. The constitutional amendment is adopted in accordance with 
his motion. 
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Now, I believe we get to the presentation of invitations as host of the 
next convention, the 1959 convention. Do we have any invitations? 

Mr. Sretie. Mr. President and members of the convention, Colorado 
Springs has been described as one of the world’s most beautiful cities. 
Situated in the shadow of historic Pikes Peak, the city is at the junc- 
tion of the plains and the Rocky Mountains, within a radius of 25 
miles of such wonders as the Garden of the Gods, Seven Falls, Chey- 
enne Mountain, Cave of the Winds, Pikes Peak, Black Forest, Ute 
Pass, North Cheyenne Canyon, and other scenic grandeurs which 
words cannot describe. 

Accustomed to being host to thousands who come to enjoy scenery 
and the climate, Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak region have 
42 hotels and over 200 motels. Colorado Springs hotel and motel 
facilities can house over 10,000 guests per night. But do not. let this 
fool you. Accommodations must be reserved early because there are 
thousands visiting this area for vacations alone. The tourist is 
Colorado’s biggest business. 

In this land of sunshine it is rare when the sun does shine every 
day, summer or winter. In the Pikes Peak region, over a 20-year 
average, there are 310 sunshiny days annually. Crisp, invigorating 
mountain air, abundant sunshine, cool summers, and mild open winters 
have made the climate of the Pikes Peak region famous throughout 
the world. 

The board of trustees of the Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, along with the chamber of commerce, extends a very cordial 
invitation to the American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Confer- 
ence of Executives of the American Schools for the Deaf, to hold a 
meeting in the Pikes Peak region in June 1959, with the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and Blind acting as the host school. 

May we be your host school and city in 1959? 

Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much, Roy. Are there any other 
invitations that you would like to present at this time? Well, if 
there are not, all I have to say, Roy, try to keep us away from Colo- 
rado Springs in 1959. Seriously, I think we should, for the record, 
vote on the acceptance of this invitation, although we don’t have any 
others, apparently. Would someone like to move that Mr. Stelle’s 
invitation to the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind for the 
convention in 1959 be accepted ? 

(A motion from the floor was so made and seconded. ) 

Mr. Gattoway. It has been moved and seconded. All in favor of 
the motion plase raise your right hand. Roy, we'll be with you in 
1959, 

Unless there is some other business to come before the meeting, 
that is the end of our agenda. 

Mr. GraunkeE. I have one item of business I would like to propose. 
I would like to see the new president appoint a committee to study 
the requirements for membership in the convention. The reason I ask 
for this is that there are a number of people who are working very 
closely in our field who, because of the fact that they are not actually 
engaged in the instruction of deaf children, are refused membership 
in the convention and cannot be listed in the annals. I would like, 
therefore, to move that the president appoint a committee to study the 
requirements for membership in the convention. 
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Mr. Gattoway. You have heard Mr. Graunke’s motion. Is there 
a second to the motion ¢ 

Mr. Hester. I second the motion. 

Mr. Gatioway. Is there any discussion? Are you ready for the 
question? Allin favor of the motion as stated by Mr. Graunke please 
raise your right hand. The motion is passed, and that recommenda- 
tion will go on to the incoming president. 

Dr. Exstap. Mr. President, inasmuch as there is going to be a con- 
vention in Manchester, England, next year, and we in the United 
States think we have what is the best in the education of the deaf, it 
seems that an organization as big as this, having the funds we have, 
should have an official representative at that convention in Man- 
chester, England, next summer, and I would hope, inasmuch as we 
are instructors, that this representative be an instructor, and I would 
suggest that the board consider that, or that the officers consider 
that, very carefully. I don’t know whether it’s something that should 
come up before the whole meeting, but I would hope we could be 
represented there by an official representative of this organization. 

r. Gattoway. The meeting is next summer ? 

Dr. Exstap. In July. 

Mr. Gattoway. That is a very good suggestion, and unless you 
want to move it we will accept it as a suggestion and our officers can 
consider it in due time. 

If there is no further business, I will declare the business meeting 
of the convention adjourned. 


Following the business meeting, Mr. Henry W. Lix, park naturalist, 
= an interesting talk, The Great Smoky Mountains Through the 
easons, with colored slides. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1957 
SECTION FOR PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Main Auditorium, 9 a. m. 


Presiding: Miss Juliet McDermott, section leader, supervising teacher, South 
Carolina School, Spartanburg. 
Participants : 
Powrie V. Doctor, Ph. D., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Clara A. Hamel, principal, Rochester School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carolyn Hyatt, teacher, South Carolina School, Spartanburg. 
Mr. Howard M. Quigley, superintendent, Minnesota School, Faribault. 


9-10 a. m. 
Language workshop—Dr. Powrie V. Doctor. 


10:15-11:15 a. m. 


Paper: The Teacher’s Part in the Building of and the Using of an English 
Course of Study, Mrs Carolyn Hyatt. 

Paper: The Supervising Teacher's Part in the Building of and the Using of 
an English Course of Study, Miss Clara A. Hamel. 

Paper: The Administration’s Part in the Building of and the Using of an 
English Course of Study, Mr. Howard M. Quigley. 

Panel discussion with audience participation. 

Interpreters: Mr. Brasel, Mr. Christian, Mr. L. Parks, Dr. Schunhoff. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


(Miss JuLIE McDeRMorTT, supervising teacher, South Carolina School, 
Spartanburg) 


Members of the convention and guests, I’m sure that all of you 
enjoyed Dr. Doctor’s demonstrations. It is no easy job to demon- 
strate on a stage with unfamiliar students, but Dr. Doctor does it 
beautifully. I believe there are two outstanding reasons for his 
splendid demonstrations. They are, that he makes a detailed study of 
each student used in a demonstration and that he makes adequate 
plans for each lesson that he teaches. 

There is truth as well as poetry in Robert Burns’ words, “The best- 
laid plans of mice and men gang aft a-gley,” but it is important that 
we make plans. I’m sure that any of you who came a distance to the 
convention consulted a road map, or a bus, train, or plane schedule, 
and all of these are plans. 

Today this group is here to read papers and then discuss, with 
audience participation, the building of and the using of an English 
course of study. Mrs. Hyatt’s paper is written from the teacher’s 
point of view; Miss Hamel’s from the supervisor’s viewpoint; and 
the viewpoint that the administration should have will be discussed by 
Mr. Quigley. 


A TEACHER’S PART IN BUILDING AND USING AN ENGLISH COURSE: 
OF STUDY 


(Mrs. Carotyn Hyatt, teacher, South Carolina School, Spartanburg) 


Since my paper deals with a teacher’s part in building and using a 
course of study, let’s first of all concentrate on the word “teacher.” 
A schoolroom without a teacher would be like a ship without a captain; 
but, on the other hand, a teacher is of little value to a school if she is 
less than good. What is a good teacher? Better still, what is a pied 
piper in a school for the deaf? It has been said that if you want to 
know the truth, you should ask a child. So with this idea in mind, I 
assigned my ninth grade class compositions entitled, “My Opinion of 
a Good Teacher of the Deaf.” The compositions were so enlightening 
that I had the students combine their ideas. The following is the 
result of their effort : 


Our OPINIONS oF A Goop TEACHER OF THE DEAF 


We, the junior class of the South Carolina School for the Deaf, appreciate- 
good teachers because we learn a lot more when lessons are prepared and taught 
well. Would you like to hear our opinions of a good teacher? 

To be a good teacher, first of all one must love children and want to teach 
them. A good teacher ought to have patience and a good personality. She must 
be educated to teach the deaf. She should try to understand the problems of 
the deaf and help to solve them: A good teacher must know her subjects well 
and know how to make the students understand and be interested. She should 
try to improve her outlook by keeping up with the latest ideas. 

We, the students, will try to help our teachers become better ones. We will 
study harder, cooperate and bring in ideas and materials to add interest. Beauti- 
ful buildings are nice, but they alone do not make a good school. It takes a 
combination of students and teachers working together, with the teacher as the- 
captain. 


Now let’s examine more closely the qualifications of a good teacher. 
Before atiyone chooses the teaching field as a profession, she should 
96570—58——12 
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have the aptitude for teaching: A love for people, especially children, 
and a keen desire to teach should be foremost in a future teacher’s 
mind. She must want not only to convey information, but to build 
wholesome concepts which will in turn build character. She must 
have the talent to provoke curiosity in her students whereby they will 
want to gain knowledge. However, only through the proper train- 
ing, can this aptitude yield the greatest results. 

A. teacher’s training must consist of a college education, including 
courses which will instill in her sound educational concepts. If she 
goes even further and desires to teach the handicapped, such as the 
deaf, then special training must of necessity be added to her general 
knowledge. 

Once a person becomes a teacher, she cannot feel satisfied and be- 
come sluggish, but must make constant professional adjustments. 
This can be done in several ways; among them are experience, reading, 
travel, further training, and constant self-evaluation. 

A good teacher must seek a thorough understanding of her students. 
She should be conscious of each one’s background, his abilities and 
limitations, her opinions being backed up by facts obtained in school 
files. She should take careful notice of the desires and ambitions of 
every member of her class. She should evaluate each student to find 
out his future possibilities. 

Now that we have considered the teacher as an important aspect 
of the school, we must give some thought to the knowledge she will 
impart. The school must have a good course of study to guide the 
teacher. How does. this course of study come into being? The 
teacher must be an integral part in the building of it, along with the 
administration. 

Before the actual work on the course of study is begun, a teacher 
must be aware of the following. She must have an understanding 
of students, particularly the ones she is teaching. She must keep in 
mind the aims of her school and realize that she is building for the 
classes to come as well as the ones she is now teaching. Then she must 
prepare herself for the work. 

A teacher should take into consideration the aims that the school 
has for each grade and as a whole. For instance, a teacher of ad- 
vanced English classes, such as I, must know something of what has 
gone on before and what has been required in the lower grades so 
that she will know what to build on. She must prepare those stu- 
dents who have the ability for college, but she must get from each 
student the best that he is capable of. 

The teacher who plays a part in the building of a course of study 
can prepare herself in numerous ways. We, at the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf, have been for several years getting ready to 
build a live course of study in composition. Each year we have built 
into compositions our students’ needs, interests, activities, and with 
the apologies to the King of Siam, et cetera. At the end of each 
unit of work we have evaluated it. We have noted our strong points 
and have sought ways to strengthen our weaknesses. 

For our preparation, we read professional magazines such as: The 
Annals, the Volta Review, the Teacher of the Deaf, the Instructor, 
the Grade Teacher, and soon. In addition to these, we read available 
pamphlets and books. Among them were the Language and Thoughts 
of the Child, by Piaget; Language for the Preschool Deaf Child, by 
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Lassman; All About Language, by Pei; the Language Arts, by Strick- 
land; Children’s Social Values, by Poshay and Wann; and the basic 
English textbooks and their accompanying workbooks and manuals, 
procured from major publishers of educational materials. We found 
that the series, Enjoying English, published by the L. W. Singer Co., 
adapts itself very well to our aim in the intermediate grades. Our 
aim is to have our students conscious of the need for language every 
waking moment of every day. : 

In addition to reading widely, we observed what other schools, both 
hearing and deaf, are doing, evaluating all the time to see how others’ 
ideas fitted the needs of our students. There were visitations, not 
only in our own classrooms but in other schools, both hearing and 
deaf. We also attended demonstrations and conventions. For the 
teachers’ benefit, two workshops were held at the school. Dr. Helmer 
Myklebust, professor of audiology and director of the Institute for 
Language Disorders in Children at Northwestern University, con- 
ducted a workshop concerning the education and psychology of the 
deaf child. Another workshop entitled “The Building of Vocabulary” 
was directed at the school by Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, chairman of the 
department of history and political science at Gallaudet College and 
editor of The Annals. 

In addition to everything mentioned heretofore as necessary prepa- 
ration for the building of a course of study, an English teacher must 
constantly be aware of the fact that students must be taught language 
to express their needs and thoughts 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
12 months a year. She must realize that she isn’t teaching language 
only for today but to meet the students’ needs every day of their lives. 
‘Of necessity, the English course of study must be a balanced one. 

This past year the administration of our school, the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf, felt that our English program was good enough 
to be built into a course of study. Schedules of meetings were posted. 
There were group meetings on each level every other week and general 
meetings monthly. There was a lot of detailed work to be done. 
Since we have classes ranging from preparatory I through 10th grade, 
I can’t give you details on each level, but I would like to give you 
— on the part that I played, as a teacher of advanced English 
classes. 

Biweekly there was a meeting of the advanced teachers, regardless 
of the subjects we taught, because in order for composition to be alive 
it must be an intricate part of every subject. The supervising teachers 
also attended the meetings as advisers and guides. Each teacher 
brought with her a general outline of a year’s work in composition. 
At first, we checked on and discussed general headings. Then we 
reached agreement on them after a thorough discussion of each one. 
Each of us suggested some new ideas, many of which were used after 
consideration. In order to get together on what should be contained 
in our course of study, each of us had to give and take, which we did 
because we realized that units and harmony are necessary for progress. 

Upon completion of the general headings, deep thought was given 
to what should be included under each heading. Each teacher pre- 
pared a list of what he or she thought should be under the heading in 
question. Each teacher posted her list. The subheads held in com- 
mon were accepted immediately. The remaining ideas were talked 
about, and in a few cases demonstrated. The teacher who presented 
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a particular subhead gave reasons for wanting it included in the out- 
line. Finally the group either accepted or rejected the idea. 

From these meetings came the following outline, which was to be 
tried out and analyzed in our classrooms: 


I. Situations requiring messages : 

A. Family and other friendly letters. 

B. Notes of thanks, sympathy, invitation, reply (formal and informal). 

C. Business letters, including orders for materials, requests for infor- 
mation, letters of application, acceptances and refusals to appli- 
cations, answers to advertisements. 

D, Comments for greeting cards and gift tags. 

E. Autograph books. 

. Situations requiring a record: 

A. Diaries. 

B. Class activities, events, sports, excursions, science discoveries. 

C. Minutes for clubs. 

D. Plans for activities. 

. Situations requiring filling out forms: 

A. Questionnaires, checks, receipts, money orders, application forms, 
social-security forms, driver’s license, income-tax forms, with- 
holding forms. 

B. Telegrams and cablegrams. 

. Situations requiring : 

A. Group and individual reports, including book reports, club and! 
committee reports. 

B. Directions and recipes. 

C. Bibliographies. 

D. Lists, such as Christmas lists, 

E. Notes to remind oneself and others. 

. Situations needing publicity : 

A. Notices, announcements, advertisements. 

B. Locals and articles for school or local papers. 

C. Schedules. 

D. Captions for bulletin board displays. 

. Situations stimulating : 
A. Riddles, puzzles, jokes, cartoons, comic strips, programs. 

. Poems, stories, myths, fables. 

. Songs, dramatizations, choral readings. 

. Word pictures of people, places and things, including famous 
paintings. 

. Original arithmetic problems. 

. Editorials, news stories. 

. Skits, plays. 

VII. Outlines. 
VIII. Situations requiring life stories: 
A. Biographies. 
B. Autobiographies. 
Norte.—In all composition work stress the writing of clear and concise para- 
graphs. Observe the following points: 
I. State the important point of the paragraph in the opening sentence. 
II. Tell things in the order in which they happened or should be done. 
III. Make every sentence in the paragraph refer to the topic sentence. 
IV. Make sentences colorful with picture words. 


We have tried to make the outline broad enough to fit the students’ 
needs, abilities, and limitations, and general enough to allow each 
teacher freedom in developing it. On the other hand, the outline 
was made specific enough-to give students basic requirements and 
definite enough to give unity throughout the school. 

Our English course of study will be of value only so long as it 
keeps language alive. We at the South Carolina School for the Deaf 
know that with the passing of time we will find defects which we will 
need to remedy, but we feel that we are meeting the needs as we see: 
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them today. Using the words of Ronald Reagan of The General 
Electric Theater, “Progress is our most important product.” 

Miss McDermorr. Miss Hamel will give the next paper from a 
supervisor’s point of view. 


THE SUPERVISING TEACHER’S PART IN THE BUILDING OF AND THE 
USING OF AN ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY 


(Miss Ciara A. HAMEL, principal, Rochester School, Rochester, N. Y.) 


The theme of the last convention, “The Team Approach to the Needs 
of the Individual Deaf Child,” expresses the basic approach in build- 
ing any course of study. The teacher, the supervising teacher, the 
principal and/or the superintendent play a contributing role. 

What differentiates the role of the supervising teacher from that 
of the teacher’s? While the teacher sees the needs of her own class 
or classes, the supervising teacher sees all the classes in sequence. 
While the teacher knows her own subject, arithmetic, science, ete., or 
her own grade level of subjects in a one-teacher setup, the supervising 
teacher knows the integration of all the subjects in all the courses of 
study. While the teacher recognizes the mental ability of her own 
pupils, the supervising teacher sees the abilities of the classes in rela- 
tion to each other. She is the person who must take the panoramic 
view of the program, the pupils, and the teachers in order to view 
the complete picture, while the teacher’s view is a picture at close 
range. The teacher, for the most part, is concerned with the present; 
the supervising teacher must have the vision to look back and look 
ahead. She is continually making “a review of today and a view of 
tomorrow.” 

What prompts action in building or revising a course of study? 
Any one of the following or combinations of the following might 
prompt action: 

One : Weaknesses in the program as evidenced by the achievement of 
the pupils obtained by results from standardized achievement tests. 

Two: New textbooks that introduce new methods, necessitating an 
vena of present methods in order to decide which method is 

est. 

Three : Ideas and techniques presented in professional literature that 
stimulate evaluation of existing materials and procedures. 

Four: New materials such as films, ete., that can motivate interest 
in learning. 

Five: New and inexperienced teachers of the deaf added to the staff 
who need more specific and concrete helps. 

Six: And not least of all, the requirements imposed by the State 
department of education as well as the school’s own standard of 
objectives. 

Who initiates the action when any one of the above is recognized ? 
The answer is the person who is articulate about it. It may be a 
teacher, the supervising teacher, the principal, or the superintendent. 
Who structures and guides the work involved in building the course of 
study? The supervising teacher plays this role. Who shares in the 
work? The teachers and the supervising teacher participate jointly, 
and, for the most part, in time additional to class time, noons, or after 
school. 
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Since the supervising teacher structures the procedure in working 
out and developing a course of study with the teachers, she, by nature 
of her position, should be cognizant of the possibilities this experience 
offers. It can be a learning experience for each teacher, an inservice 
training program, the end result not only a course of study on paper, 
but teachers and supervising teacher with more insight and under- 
standing. The course of study, in itself, is nonfunctional. It has con- 
tent and sequence; it serves as a guide; but it is functional to the de- 

ree the teacher gives it life and meaning. The supervising teacher 
beats the responsibility of maintaining a functional course of study. 

Most schools, no doubt, have required courses of study imposed by 
local or State education departments. They are, for the most part, I 
am sure, courses for hearing children. Therefore, the need to adapt 
a course of study to meet the requirements of the education depart- 
ment as well as the needs of the deaf child, falls to each school for the 
deaf. 

In New York State the bureau of curriculum development of the 
State education department of the University of the State of New 
York builds the courses of study. Since we use the New York State 
Syllabus for English, what follows will relate to its use at the Roches- 
ter School. Let us, therefore, look at a preliminary English examina- 
tion, which is taken upon the completion of the work of the eighth 
grade. The English examination is divided into 2 parts each allotted 
3 hours. Part I is given in the morning and part II in the afternoon 
on a day scheduled by the New York State Board of Regents. Each 
part must be passed with a grade of 75. 

Part I consists of grammar, sentence structure, correct usage, punc- 
tuation and capitalization, mechanics of a library, and vocabulary. 
Some typical questions in part I are: (1) The sentences below are part 
of the conversation of two junior high school pupils. In the space 
provided, copy the sentences, capitalizing and punctuating wherever 
necessary. (2) In the spaces provided give the part of speech of 
each of the italicized words. (3) Print a capital S on the line after 
each of the following that is a complete sentence, a capital N after 
each that is not a complete sentence, and a capital T after each that 
consists of more than one sentence. (4) In the spaces provided com- 
bine the short sentences in each group below into one smooth, well- 
constructed sentence. (5) Some of the following sentences contain 
errors. If a sentence contains an error, underline the incorrect ex- 
pression and write your correction on the line at the right. If a sen- 
tence is correct as it stands, write C on the line at the right. 

Part IT consists of reading for meaning, composition including 
letterwriting, literature, and handwriting. A typical examination 
includes the following questions: (1) Answer either (a) or (0): (a) 
Brown’s Department Store, 32 Central Square, Ourtown, N. Y., has 
advertised for part-time workers. Write a letter to Mr. John Jones, 
the manager, applying for a job. State your age, qualifications, and 
experience. Include the names of two references. (6) You have 
just won the first prize in a poster contest conducted by the Big De- 
partment Store, 100 Main Street, Artown, N. Y. Your prize was 
a cash award and a box of oil paints. Write a letter to Mr. Will 
Paint, the manager of the store, thanking him for the prizes that 
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you have received. © (2)'Choose one of the following topics and write 
a well-planned composition of about 100 words: 

(a) Fire drills (f) Finding the right name 

(b) My jobs around the house (g) Act your age 

(c) The time the teacher caught me (h) How airplanes serve us 

(d@) How animals have fun (i) ‘Today’s greatest athlete 

(e) A great American industry (j) A visit to the dentist 

(3) Answer either (a) or (6): (a) Rereading a book may give as 
much pleasure as reading it for the first time, particularly if the events 
are amusing or exciting. Give the title and author of a book that 
you have enjoyed and in about 100 words explain why you would like 
toreaditagain. (6) There isa common saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction. Select a nonfiction book (a book dealing with real 
events) and in about 100 words show how this book seems to prove 
the above statement. Give title and author. 

I have given you an idea of the examination in order to indicate 
what must be taught before the pupil can take the test. Since there 
is a great deal of work to cover and to achieve before a class is ready 
to take the English regents’ examination, it is necessary that the super- 
vising teacher and the English or language teachers are familiar with 
the requirements, for the eighth-grade teacher alone cannot be re- 
sponsible. Therefore, grade placement of essentials in English is a 
helpful technique in making certain the English course of study is 
followed. By taking each “essential” such as, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, letterwriting, outlining, word study, and so forth, the re- 
quired skill at each grade level is determined. Take for example, the 
“essential,” letterwriting. As soon as the child can write, he begins 
to write letters. We have established that by the end of the fourth 
grade, the end of the sixth grade, and the end of the eighth grade, 
specific skills should have been emphasized so that mastery is an 
accumulative process. This is one technique that distributes the re- 
sponsibility of covering the course of study and of preparing the pupil 
for the objective, the passing of the examination. 

Lest I have given the impression that our only objective is the 
passing of the regents’ examination, I hasten to add that our primary 
objective is to develop understanding of and expression of language 
through all subjects. Upon completion of the eighth-grade exami- 
nation, the pupils continue the course of study in English for secondary 
schools. The next regents’ examination in English is given at the 
completion of 3 years of high-school English. Time does not permit 
further elaboration of the high-school course in English. 

Now if all of the pupils could take the regents’ examinations, life 
would be simpler than it is for the supervising teacher and the teachers. 
Since, obviously, there are pupils who cannot pass these tests, the 
course of study must be modified. Right at this point the supervising 
teacher is in a strategic position, because she must help to differentiate 
between those pupils who really lack the mental ability and drive, 
and those pupils who have. the ability and.drive as well as those who 
need to be driven. There can be the danger of lowering sights as 
well as the danger of aiming unrealistically high. The supervising 
teacher plays an important role in maintaining the standards that are 
possible to achieve. 
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What have we done at the Rochester School for the pupils who 
-cannot pass these tests, or for that matter, cannot achieve eighth-grade 
work? The teachers of English met with the supervising teacher at 
a series of meetings at which they agreed upon the minimum essentials 
in language for the slow learner. After each teacher wrote a language 
story on a topic of interest for certain age levels, the principles in- 
volved in the language used were discussed by the group before the 
final draft was made. The language story, then, was dittoed, each 
one attractively illustrated with a drawing. These lessons provide 
basic material, for every class is different, and the teacher must be 
aware of the need to modify and adapt even simple stories. 

We all know that interest is essential to learning. When pupils 
need simple language about the everyday and commonplace events, 
it is not always easy to motivate interest. For this reason the sug- 
gested drill for each language story included related topics and ques- 
tions in order to enrich the language lesson. For example, a lesson on 
“vacations” suggested the related topics—holidays, seasons, transpor- 
tation, and directions. A source of useful material has been the Ro- 
chester Occupational Series prepared by the staff of the Special Edu- 
cation Department of the Rochester Board of Education. It is 
‘described as a reading series for retarded readers and nonacademic 
children, written on three reading levels. 

Interest in language is also motivated by experiences; usually visits 
to places of interest or through films, slides, pictures and objects. The 
resources of the community are waiting to be used. Likewise, the 
talents of the pupils in drawing illustrations or making puppets or 
flannelgraph figures can be utilized to stimulate language develop- 
ment. Surely nothing is less conducive to learning than boredom. 

This statement is a reminder that, by this time, I have probably suc- 
ceeded in conducing boredom. I shall conclude, therefore, with a 
true story, the moral of which is, “Language teachers of the deaf must 
never give up hope.” 

It was the custom of a high-school English teacher of hearing stu- 
dents to require a composition on the topic “What I Can Show This 
Community for the Years I Have Spent in School.” This is the one 
she got from a young man, not a letter, word or mark of punctuation 
changed : 

“T think I can show this Community a few things by what I have 
obtained in the past three years of High School. Our school system 
of today offers many things that helps the Community. It hase given 
me a few things, that I could show the Community for instance It has 
lerned me to take it, to be honest, it has lerned me things about our 
government, and there are not a few but many men who could have 
used some of the schooling that we deceive today, and I could also 
show the Community a few other things because of our improved 
teaching, and there is one thing I think Teer show this Community, 
and it would be a help to because there are many people lacking this 
one thing, and that is the proper use of the Resid: Lamauage? 

Miss McDermort. I know that time is flying but we have two per- 
sons that have some words of wisdom to tell you, and I wish that 
you would stay. Mr. Quigley will be next. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S PART IN THE BUILDING OF AND THE USING 
OF AN ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY 


(Howarp M. QuIGLEY, superintendent, Minnesota School, Faribault) 


We have just seen an excellent demonstration of language work, 
and we have heard two papers by a teacher and a supervising teacher 
on the development and use of an English course of study. Now 
that everything essential to comprehension of the topic at hand has 
been presented, it appears to be my job to relate what you have seen 
and heard to the administration’s function in a school for the deaf. 
This poses quite a problem, and the results are apt to be analogous 
to those of the cowboy who strode to his horse, mounted, and rode off 
rapidly in all directions. 

t shall use the word “administrator” hereafter in place of the word 
“administration.” In most of our schools the administrator is the 
administration, whether the person in charge be called superintend- 
ent, president, or principal. Our schools are administratively small 
enough to be directly under the management of one person, and, 
therefore, in this presentation I regard the words “administration” 
and “administrator” as synonymous. 

For lack of a better beginning, let me list some of the items I 
include among the more important functions of an administrator. 
They are to set the standards of performance, to provide and train 
adequate personnel, to provide the tools with which to work, to coor- 
dinate various areas of school operations, and to evaluate the results. 
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It is common knowledge that schools, by and large, reflect the atti- 
tudes and standards of the one in charge. Indifference begets indif- 
ference; thoroughness begets thoroughness. Whether or not he is 
aware of it, the administrator sets the standards of procedure and 
per commen and whatever apepene in language development, or in 
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sciplinary matters, or in bui 
standards he establishes. 

The administrator is usually responsible for choosing the person- 
nel in his organization. Even if there is a personnel system in his 
city or State, he nevertheless has some control over the selection of 
persons to fill vacancies. He is, therefore, responsible for choosing 
the best qualified people he can find to serve his organization. He 
is further responsible for providing the best training opportunities 
he can devise to fit those persons into the particular niches they will 
occupy. This applies to supervising teachers and principals, teach- 
ers of language, nurses, houseparents, engineers, janitors, or those 
in any other area of operation you wish to name. 

The best of workmen are handicapped if there is a lack of tools 
with which to work. Fine school buile ings do not mean much if they 
are not equipped to do the job for which they are intended: Furni- 
ture needs to be right, adequate textbooks and other school supplies 
should be on hand, and in this day and age considerable electronic 
and special equipment seem to be necessary. 

Having chosen his personnel, the administrator’s next job is to 
coordinate their efforts. Certainly, in such an important area as 
language there must be close coordination between the teachers, the 
houseparents, the nurses, and all who come in contact with the stu- 
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dents. The administrator can do this in various ways: Institutes, 
staff meetings, group discussions, directives, and personal conferences. 
But coordination he must have. Lack of communication between de- 
eaneeeat especially in larger organizations, is an ever-present 
ugaboo, 
inally, the administrator must evaluate the results of the work of 
his staff. The evaluation of a course of study in English is the every- 
day use of English by the students, just as the efficiency of the janitor 
is measured by the cleanliness and general appearance of the environ- 
ment in which staff and students work. Such evaluations naturally 
point out weaknesses and strengths in the procedures. The weak- 
nesses must be strengthened, and the strong points made even 
stronger. To do this requires effective checking systems and an atti- 
tude of alertness, which can well include an open ear to suggestions 
and criticisms. 

We can now consider more specifically the administrator’s part in 
the building and use of an English course of study. I must confess 
at this point that I shall devote most of my efforts to consideration 
of the use of the English course of study, rather than the building 
of it. Once a course of study is correctly built, presumably by persons 
who have a particular knack for that kind of thing, its maintenance is 
relatively an. easy matter, I do not want to infer that making an out- 
line is a simple matter, or that the administrator has little to do in 
helping make it. My point is that, once the course of study is made, 
modifications in it can be effected with considerably less effort and 
time. We are all well aware that adjustments are needed from time 
to time, especially in view of the changing characteristics of students 
in our schools. In building a course of study the administrator cer- 
tainly should have a part in helping to formulate the basic principles 
in the outline. 

The use of an outline is something else. A beautiful building can 
be erected, in full conformance with the laws of mechanics, archi- 
tecture, and local and State building codes. It stands a thing of 
beauty for all to see. But the use of that building governs the serv- 
ice it can render. If it is maintained well, and its use is in tune 
with its original purpose, the results will be commendable. So it is 
in the making and the use of an English course of study. 

An administrator should be on speaking terms with the language 
outline in his school.. He can hardly be expected to know details 
such.as when to teach possessives or when the time has arrived to 
work on complex sentence structure, but he can know the scope of 
the outline and have a good idea of what is expected of the students 
in following it. If an outline is not in existence, or is not being 
used, he should take whatever steps are necessary to remedy the 
situation. A beautiful gilt-edged outline lying on a shelf indi- 
cates something wrong, somewhere. 

Visits to classrooms give more than anything else an idea of the 
students’ language development. It is a shame that most admin- 
istrators find their days so taken up with numerous projects that they 
cannot give classroom visiting the time it deserves. Teachers and 
students welcome these visits, and certainly the administrator is in 
a far better position to discuss problems with the staff, and to ap- 
preciate their point of view, when he has knowledge from firsthand 
experience. 
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Formal and informal talks with students, in groups or individu- 
ally, provide opportunities for language development. ‘There are 
many occasions for this from the administrator’s standpoint. I am 
always appreciative of the student who wants to talk to me, and, 
being in school business, I try to make clear presentations on my part 
and regard it as part of my job, when the student makes grammati- 
cal errors, to correct him as best I can. I know that what I am about 
to say is not applicable in a number of schools represented here, but 
when a student comes into my office and starts finger spelling and 
signing to me when I know he has understandable speech, I tell 
him to sit on his hands, and talk to me. I am sure classroom visita- 
tions help me to know who has understandable speech and who does 
not. If spelling and signs, or writing, must be used, I expect as 
complete sentences from the student as possible. 

If the administrator alone adhered to this policy little benefit would 
come from it. But when, through cooperative processes, house par- 
ents, nurses, and all in contact with the students do this, the cumul- 
ative effect is good. I pause here a minute to emphasize the im- 
portance of the house parents’ contacts with the students. I do not 
believe the role of the house parent in language development has 
ever been given the importance it should receive. To accomplish 
this, the administrator has a never-ending struggle to raise qualifica- 
tions and salaries of house parents. Language is the one subject 
we teach our students that places a responsibility upon all of us. 
The house parents have a large share of the students’ time. It is 
not unreasonable to think that they should have some knowledge of 
the course of study, and be conditioned to some degree to the need 
for constant application of language principles. It appears to me 
that the influence of the convention should be focused on this prob- 
lem.and. definite steps taken to find a solution for it. 

It is. within the province of the administrator to encourage group 
discussion with students. This provides for a natural interchange of 
ideas which must of necessity involve language. These opportunities 
arise through student-council activities, buzz sessions in dormitories, 
planning a party or an outing, or discussion of some disciplinary 

roblem. 

. Field trips are valuable sources of stimuli for language develop- 
ment. Deaf youngsters see much more that goes on around them than 
most of us because their eyes must do as much of the work of their ears 
as possible. Trips to previously unexplored places, under competent 
leadership, opens a whole new world of words, concepts, and experi- 
ences. The administrator can make a definite contribution to 
language development in setting up the machinery to make field trips 
ossible. 
, I have appreciated through the years invitations that have come to 
me to sit in faculty meetings, where language problems often are dis- 
cussed. As an administrator my contribution to the problem at. hand 
is not always one that can be applied at the time of the meeting, but 
can be applied in other areas of the school’s operations where co- 
operative effort can be encouraged to further the objective of better 
language. The discussions at faculty meetmgs often provide the 
stimulus for anew approach. Forexample, some time ago in a faculty 
meeting the discussion centered around the need for better reading 
opportunities than were available in the library alone. It was de- 
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cided that books from the library should be made available on shelves 
in the dormitories, and that carefully selected magazines should be 
bought for the dormitory reading rooms, and as a result of this books 
were checked out to the dormitories through the school librarian, and 
money was found for the magazines, principally through the good 
work of the parent, teacher, house parent association. 

No doubt all of you can think of many other ways that an admin- 
istrator can share in the development and use of a language outline. 
Iam sure that any administrator would welcome ideas as to how he 
can help in this problem of developing language for deaf children. 
We have been working on it for a long time, and some wonderful 
techniques have been devised, but we have far to go. 

I hope, from what has been said in this presentation, that at least 
one point has been made clear; that the use of language is not a class- 
room project alone. It is a campuswide, or total school, project. I 
cannot think of any other type of group activity where staff and pupils 
are so closely interrelated in their everyday work as they are in a 
school for the deaf, especially a residential school. The administra- 
tor’s job is to become as familiar as he can with the problems and to 
use every resource at his disposal to help resolve those problems. His 
best resource is the people on his staff, who, by and large, are genuinely 
interested in each child’s progress in school and who want to help in 
every way they can. 

Miss McDermorr. After hearing these three papers, we realize 
that teaching language is a big job. Now, Dr. Doctor is going to 
sum up some of the points brought out in his demonstrations, and 
some of the points in the papers. 

Dr. Docror. I think one of the most important things that I got out 
of the workshop for myself was seeing what good supervision can 
produce. You saw the class on Monday. ‘That showed good super- 
vision and teaching in the South Carolina school, and I congratulate 
Miss McDermott. 

I was interested in Miss Hamel’s statement, and Mrs. Hyatt’s, about 
using materials for hearing students along for the deaf students. I 
particularly liked it when you stressed going out and getting some of 
the materials for mentally retarded hearing children, and see what 
they do, and see if you can use some of that work with your slow 
students. I think that was a vital point. 

T also liked what Miss Hamel said about supervisors being re- 
sponsible for yesterday. This morning I told a story to the students 
in the workshop. I said, “Life is like this. Yesterday is like the 
earth. It’s dead and you can’t change it. ‘Tomorrow is like the sky. 
You can see it but you can’t see through it, so, don’t worry, but today 
is where the sky meets the earth, and if you want to reach forward one 
step at’ a time you will get there,” and the supervisors and superin- 
tendents can do that. You have got to have some idea where you 
are going tomorrow. 

I like what Superintendent Quigley said about public relations. 
I think it is the duty of the superintendent to correlate public rela- 
tions in his school, and with the students and parents and all other 
organizations, and I don’t think the superintendent can give that 
reponsibility to anybody else, and I think that the superintendent 
who is going to be a bit more successful than some others will be the 
one who can do that job especially well. 
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In summing up the work on our workshop, I have heard several 
teachers say, “Yes; this is all right for Gallaudet College; this out- 
line you use. .This is all right for high school and for the advanced 
departments, but you can’t use it in the primary departments.” I 
disagree. I was in the Clarke School for 1 day this year, and I spent 
most of the time in the primary department. I saw some excellent 
work being done there; and, if you will look at these sheets, you will 
see we followed that outline. I think we have got to start in the pri- 
mary department with some type of paragraphing. I know that 
sometimes we say, “Well, I am a teacher of the deaf. I teach a ‘fish,’ 
a ‘ball,’ a ‘shoe.’” You have heard that again and again and again. 
Those are good words, but. I think we should add three more. Let’s 
start with a “fish,” a “ball,” and a “shoe.” Then we get three more, 
“adventure,” “unable,” and “kind.” One of the things that: I liked 
in the workshop was this little fellow you saw this morning who prac- 
tically refused to wear a hearing aid, the first day. He said “I am 
deaf. I will not wear it.” This morning we started out and I gave 
the sign for “cow,” and we used it in lipreading, and then I put my 
hand in front of my lips, and he probably got more than any other 
student out of amplification, To me that was the vital point in this 
morning’s demonstration. That little fellow was using his hearing, 
and when he started out he refused to use a hearing aid. 

One other point. It’s all right to be a speech therapist, and an 
acoustic therapist, and a rehabilitation therapist, and all that, but 
I think we want to remember that we are teachers of the deaf, and 
we must apply all of these things and use them. I am so afraid of 
one thing in our profession today, and that is overspecialization. _ I 
think it is a danger that we should meet today that the convention 
of the American instructors did not meet 25 years ago. I am a speech 
teacher. I am a language teacher, and I am a reading teacher. I 
don’t see how you can divorce reading from writing. You saw these 
illustrations this morning. We dovetailed them. I think that is one 
of the mistakes that is being made today—we want to keep what is 
being done in hearing and speech clinics, but we are teachers of the 
deaf, and that means bringing all these together, and I think that the 
one thing we should remember is that the teacher of the deaf cor- 
relates all of these different things into one, and, unless we do that, 
we are not going to get the idea across. I know that this is the end 
of the convention and we are a bit tired, but don’t you think it would 
be rather dull to teach just common, ordinary, everyday, garden- 
variety hearing boys and girls? 

Miss McDermott. We had planned to have questions, with the 
audience taking part, but time has passed, and if you have any ques- 
tions to ask they are going to have to be asked under the trees. Thank 
you very much. 


SECTION ON PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Primary Auditorium, 9 a.m. 


Presiding: Miss Marjorie E. Magner, section leader, teacher in charge, lower 
school, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass, 
Participants: 
Mrs. John Collett, parent, Lenoir, N. C. 
Miss Alice Kent, supervisor, classes for the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Sister Marianna, St. Joseph’s Institute, University City, Mo. 

Mrs. Alice R. Monaghan, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. K. W. Partin, parent, Asheville, N. C. 

Miss Marguerite Stoner, supervising teacher, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Eleanor Vorce, assistant principal, Lexington School, New. York City. 


9-10 a.m. 


Paper: Social Activities, Mrs. Alice R. Monaghan. 

Paper: Speech Perception—Lipreading and Hearing, Miss Eleanor Vorce. 
Paper: Auditory Training, Miss Alice Kent. 

Paper: Speech Production, Sister Marianna. 


10: 15-11: 15 a.m. 


Paper: Parent-Teacher Relation, Miss Marguerite Stoner. 

Paper: Our Pre-School-Age Daughter, Dell, Mrs. John Collett. 

Paper: Home Training and Guidance for Betty During Her Preschool and 
Kindergarten Years, Mr. K. W. Partin. 

General panel discussion, including questions from the floor. 

Interpreters: Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Bell, Miss M. Benson, Mrs. Hudson. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


(Miss Marsorie E. MAGner, supervising teacher of the lower school, 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.) 


When planning the program for this meeting, I contacted several 
schools and day classes in an effort to arrange for groups of children 
under the age of 6 or 614 to demonstrate the points that will be dis- 
cussed here this morning. Although each teacher and administrator 
that I contacted was most cooperative and helpful, it proved impos- 
sible to arrange for demonstrations of very small.children at this 
particular time. 

Five teachers, who have worked with pre-school- and kindergarten- 
age deaf children for a number of years, and two parents, one who 
presently has a pre-school-age child and the other who did a splendid 
job with his teen-age daughter when she was of preschool age and 

indergarten age, have kindly agreed to participate on this program. 
These members of our panel have been asked to speak for a few 
moments on specific phases of our work. The papers have been 
extremely difficult to prepare, due to the limited time permitted each 
panel member. 

I should like to present to you the members of our panel who will 
span to us in the tirst hour of our program. Mrs. Alice R. Mona- 
ghan, teacher at Central Institute for the Deaf, will speak on Social 
Activities. Miss Eleanor Vorce, assistant principal at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, will talk on Speech Perception, Lipreading, and 
Hearing. Miss Alice Kent, supervisor of day classes in the East 
Cleveland public schools, will speak on Auditory Training. Sister 
Marianna, teacher at St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, will talk on 
Speech Production. 

We hope you will note any questions or points for further discussion 
as the papers-are presented so that we may spend the latter part of 
this meeting discussing our specific mutual problems. 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES DURING PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
YEARS 


(Mrs. Atice R. MoNAGHAN, teacher, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Play and companionship, the social activities of any child, are 
essential for a happy childhood and, as such, are the “business of 
children.” Our young deaf child is no exception as he has all the 
desires for play and all the need for companionship of his hearing 
counterpart. But it is not often that he can “just go out and play” 
with happy results. He needs help and understanding guidance from 
teachers and parents (which usually means the mother) if he is to 
develop happy social relationships with other children. And happ 
social relationships in childhood are basic to learning to live with 
people. 

Since it is the teacher or mother who can best help the child, their 
job will be easier if they are keenly aware of what any child is like 
at different age levels. There is quite a difference between the ages 
of 3 and 5 in terms of what the child likes and what he and a group 
can do. I have chosen the age span of “3 through 5” as representative 
of most preschool, nursery, and kindergarten children. 

As a guide to the play of 3’s through 5’s, I have used an authority 
in nursery school education, Beatrix Tudor-Hart. From her book, 
Plays and Toys in Nursery Years, I have condensed her thoughts in 
two areas which are important to our being able to help our deaf 
children fit into a hearing group. These deal with the sizes of the 
groups and with the kinds of play normally entered into at the various 
ages, 

As to the size of groups, Tudor-Hart indicates that, before age 3, 
children engage in individual play, with an older child, or adult, 
occasionally entering into some companionable little game, such as 
peek-a-boo. About age 3, group play begins, but is spasmodic and 
rarely includes more than 2 or 3. At age 4, group play becomes more 
purposeful; 4’s play together more, but still are at their best in small 
groups. At age 5, group play takes on more organization and the 
group enlarges. 

As to the kind of play, she says that of 3’s centers around make- 
believe, such as playing at being “families,” “pilots,” or “engine driv- 
ers.” These fantasy games still appeal to the 4’s; but, another dimen- 
sion has been added, they are conscious of no longer being babies. 
And they start out to prove this by attempting physical feats, such 
as climbing and jumping off most anything, using gymnastic appa- 
ratus, and riding their tricycles, At age 5 make-believe games become 
very serious and complicated. Here I should like to insert a personal 
observation on just how detailed make-believe can become at this 
age. One of my 5-year-old deaf pupils always salted and peppered 
his imaginary food at imaginary tea parties. Tudor-Hart further 
says in regard’to games of the 5’s that. they become more ambitious 
and want to play what big boys and girls play. They find it difficult 


1 Tudor-Hart, Beatrix, Plays and Toys in Nursery Years, The Viking Press, New York. 
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not only to play correctly, but to cooperate and keep the rules. But 
she feels that they should be encouraged as their desire helps them 
learn the difficult lessons of self-control and sacrifice of personal 
wishes and aims for the common purpose of the group. 

Now that we have reviewed the play habits of children in general, 
as a basis for better guidance of our deaf children in their school 
activities, we ask: 

What can teachers do and what can parents (which usually means 
the mother) do in an effort to get our deaf children off to a good 
start in their social adjustment, in which area they sometimes meet 
with less success than in other fields? 


WHAT CAN TEACHERS DO? 


They can help prepare a child in the classroom for some of the 
social situations he will meet in his environment. He will then have 
a better understanding of what is going on and will be better able to 
take part. Being part of the group not only gives the child pleasure, 
but also the confidence needed to enter into other activities. He will 
also have a better understanding of socially acceptable behavior in 
various situations. We cannot expect a deaf child to know and 
understand things that a hearing child learns incidentally and nat- 
urally. They need to be taught : 


About parties 

As each kind of party takes place, the child should first be taught 
the vocabulary incident to it. He needs to understand the “why” for 
the party e Barialky, Halloween, Christmas. He should know the 
little games played at them. Each time he experiences the various 
types of parties, his understanding of them will grow. I well remem- 
ber the first birthday party in a class of 3- and 4-year-olds. I had 
tried valiantly to make them understand about birthdays and. birth- 
day presents; but when it came to the unwrapping of gifts, several 
wanted to unwrap and keep the gift they had brought. But, it didn’t 
take many parties for them to become gracious givers. 


About games 

Games consistent with their age level need to be taught. As we 
have learned, games for 3’s and 4’s are extremely simple; and it is 
best to teach the 5’s simple games, too. Most. will require much 
physical activity and little communication. But, even with the sim- 
plest, they need to learn the ‘vocabulary of each game; the purpose of 
the game, and how to play it right, if they are to be expected to play 
it with hearing companions; how to take turns; and how to win and 
lose. All of this is only achieved very gradually through a systematic 
teaching program. 


About skills 


The teaching of a special skill, such as drawing, simple magic 
tricks, et cetera, can start with the 5’s so that:as the child grows,older 
he will “shine” at something and so be admired by his playmates. It 
need not be a, complicated skill and if the, child does not havea special 
talent or interest, the teacher can help him find one. This often in- 
sures a child a place with his playmates. 
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About social graces 

These, too, we cannot expect the deaf child to be aware of without 
some teaching. For example, to learn to say “thank you” is just a 
beginning. A deaf child needs to know when to use it properly and 
to thank not only for things given him, but also for things done for 
him. He must be taught about “clapping” and that, even though he 
claps with a crowd, why he is clapping. He needs to be taught how to 
do quietly some of the things a hearing child regulates with his hear- 
ing, such as walking, closing doors, chewing, et cetera. And the 
younger a child is made aware of these social niceties, the better chance 
he has of conforming before he sets himself apart through bad habits. 


About give and take 

If a child learns to give and take in the classroom, it should carry 
over into his play at home. And this training, likewise, cannot. be 
started too early. It is a big source of satisfaction to watch a child 
learn, through example and experience, until he becomes mature 
enough to accept the fact that he can be happy even though he is not 
the center of attention. 

Another area of teaching which will have a bearing on a child’s 
social acceptance is that of speech. It must be the best the teacher 
and child can produce. Remember, hearing 3’s through 5’s are goin 
to have much more in common with a deaf child they can understand, 
be it one word or a short sentence. And at this age we cannot expect 
patience if a child’s speech is not understood. 

It is all very well for a teacher to prepare a child to know how te 


play games and to know how to take his place in his hearing environ- 
ment; but the task is not complete. The parents must be informed 
of what the child knows so they can guide him in its use. 


WHAT CAN A MOTHER DO? 


Her role is to help the child adjust to all social situations by bridg- 
ing the gap between school and play. And the preschool level is 
not too young to start. This may be a full-time job for a mother 
whose child lives at home and a vacation job for a mother whose child 
lives in boarding school. In either case we cannot expect a deaf child 
to cope alone with some of the frustrations that will be inevitable. 
They need to be helped— 

With group play 

Playmates at this age cannot be expected always to make them- 
selves understood or always to include a deaf child. And the hearing 
child will not always understand the deaf child or his motives. He 
may take something to play with that could have been his for the 
asking, if he could have asked. It is not unusual for preschool chil- 
dren to delight in a mother joining their games and to accept her child 
as a part of the arrangement. She is then in a position to interpret 
for them and for her child until they learn to look at him when they 
speak and until they learn to understand his speech. She can also 
control gesturing so that it does not become the sole means of com- 
munication. The young deaf child should start at once using what 
he knows. The wise mother soon finds a playmate to praise because, 

96570—58——13 
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“He talks right to Johnny and Johnny lipreads him as well as he does 
her.” This bit of praise, we hope, will lead to the child receiving 
even more attention from his playmates. It is important that the 
child be liked. But it is not as important for him to have lots of 
friends as to have a few who like him enough, even at these ages, to 
want to play with him. Keeping a child up with a neighborhood 
group is a time-consuming proposition, but well worth the time and 
effort. 

One lure, and a very permissible one, is a good play setting in the 
home and the backyard, well equipped with kinds of toys and equip- 
men which appeal to different age groups—old clothes, old furniture, 
etc., for all preschool children, and gymnastic equipment, etc., for the 
older ones. The children who show a special liking for your child 
can be encouraged to come to your home. If you explain to the par- 
ents of your child’s playmates what you are doing, they may help. 

Dr. Lee Myerson, in a summer institute at Vassar for parents of 
deaf children, commented as follows during a discussion on social 
relations of deaf with hearing children: 

It is inevitable that a deaf child is going to be left out of the group sometimes. 
He is going to be “lost” sometimes, imposed upon sometimes, and rejected some- 
times. To maintain good mental health, it is essential that he develop a high 
tolerance for these kinds of frustration. Five years is not too young to begin 
to learn frustration tolerance. * * * But with the emotional support of parents 
and some guidance in the direction of desirable substitute activities, the child 
will be able in time to take such rebuffs in stride.’ 

With explanations 

A simple and direct explanation of a child’s handicap to youngsters 
and adults and some ideas of how to communicate with him will break 
down barriers. Children often feel that a deaf child just doesn’t want 
to talk to them or is “mad” at them. It’s hard for children who have 
never known a deaf child to understand. 


With behavior 

Knowing how to act in public places needs special guidance. How 
to act at the store often takes more than an explanation. Very likely 
a demonstration of the fact that we do not handle or take things off 
the shelves will be needed. And it takes experiences in eating out to 
indoctrinate a child as to what constitutes good behavior in this situ- 
ation. Also he needs to be prepared in advance of any social outing. 
He needs to know what wil happen and what to expect. This may 
preclude undersirable reactions. His hearing brother or sister has 
probably become fully informed just by overhearing conversations 
or through questions. 


With the hearing aid 

In addition to any auditory benefits the deaf child may receive from 
constant wearing of a hearing aid, it is a reminder to playmates and 
adults to remember how to talk to him, Let, his playmates listen to 
and examine the hearing aid. This will satisfy their curiosity and 
make them more interested and understanding. 


* Fiedler, Miriam Foste , Ph. D., Deaf Child i 
New Youn 1088S pe r ea ren in a Hearing World, the Ronald Press, 
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With speech 

Threes through fives cannot be expected to discipline their own 
speech. Until strong speech habits are set, they need constant re- 
minders. And, as has already been said, understandable speech is 
a definite social asset. So their best speech needs to be carried from 
the classroom to the home and from the home into their play. : 

When misunderstandings do occur parents need to examine their 
own reactions and be sure they are not fighting their feelings about 
the child’s handicap. What has happened might have happened be- 
tween hearing children. And the parents need to be careful not to 
blame the incident or people’s attitude toward their child solely on 
his handicap. Try to understand what your child tells you, so that 
you can get to the real basis of the trouble and can be of help to him. 

The responsibility, then, for seeing that our preschool child has a 
happy childhood rests with those best able to guide him—the teacher 
and the parents. But our responsibility and that of the child does 
not stop there. We have a duty toward the deaf child who may fol- 
low ours in any neighborhood. If our child has gained acceptance, 
this will be remembered and the way made easier for the new child. 
But, if our child’s behavior has excluded him from a group, he may 
be thought of as typical of all deaf children, and the next child’s 
adjustment made even harder. So, let’s look ahead and think in terms 
of our child as a pioneer for the next deaf child. 


SPEECH PERCEPTION—LIPREADING AND HEARING 
(Miss ELEANOR Vorcr, assistant principal, Lexington School, New York City) 


Strictly speaking, speech perception means the understanding of 
spoken language—whether this is through hearing, as a normally 
hearing child perceives it, or largely through lipreading, as a deaf 
child may perceive it. Since studies have shown that “lipreadin 
combined with small auditory clues shows a decided increase in odie 
perception,” * for the purposes of this paper I will consider speech 
perception for the deaf child a combination of lipreading and the 
use of residual hearing and will refer to it as oral language 
comprehension. 

Impression (comprehension) of language not only precedes ex- 
pression, but it is the foundation for all expressive forms of lan- 
guage—whether they are spoken or written. The preschool speech 
perception program is a language arts program and must be func- 
tional and meaningful to the child, so that he will use it in acquiring 
connected language for the exchange of thoughts and ideas. 

On a practical level it is difficult to disassociate the various aspects 
of learning and developing, for they occur simultaneously. A good 
nursery school provides opportunity for intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional growth, and these in turn will affect and be affected by the 
language growth of the child. These more subtle and intangible 


aspects of oral language comprehension are difficult to evaluate and 


1 Quick, Marian, Speech and Speech Perception Panel, Volta Review, January 1953. 
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have received little attention in the literature. However, in the 
Ewings’ Speech and the, Deaf Child, we find this: 

* * * ordinary children are constantly hearing other people talk about prac- 
tical tasks and the routine activities of daily life. They talk about them them- 
selves. These experiences, whether they take the form of listening and com- 
prehension, or of expression in phrases and sentences, involve a child’s social 
attitudes, his willingness to cooperate, and his levels of aspirations. 

If this is true of the normally hearing child it is reasonable to expect 
that the deaf child will also be influenced socially, mentally, and 
emotionally by the way in which he acquires both impressive and 
expressive language. This broad concept of oral language compre- 
hension carries with it a number of implications for those of us who 
teach young deaf children. If comprehension of language is to foster 
optimum growth and development of the child as well as to lay the 
foundation for future oral and written language, there are many 
considerations to keep in mind. 

A deaf child, like the normally hearing youngster, will learn to 
comprehend speech only through constant exposure to spoken lan- 
guage throughout his waking hours. All of the adults around him— 
his parents and family at home, his teachers and counselors at school— 
must saturate his atmosphere with spoken language. In school this 
applies not only to the tutoring session, where special attention in 
a more structured situation is paid to the acquisition of language, but 
to all other situations that make up the fabric of the child’s daily 
living—eating, sleeping, playing, dressing, undressing, washing, fam- 
ily activities, going to the store, painting a picture, etc.—all the 
ordinary things of life. Too often we think of experiences in terms 
of special activities (trips, movies, projects, etc.), and we ignore the 
countless daily activities which are actually more meaningful and are 
under our very noses all of the time. The nursery teacher and her 
assistants talk about taking turns, swinging too high or too fast, 
having dirty hands, getting warm water, cleaning up the room, etc. 
The tutors frequently come into the playroom and enter into the 
general activities—using as much “talk” as is possible. In this way 
each person and each activity becomes a part of the whole. Language 
associations are not limited to the tutor and her room. 

A deaf child will learn to understand and use connected language 
through listening to countless repetitions in connected language. 
Who has counted the number of times a normally hearing child has 
heard “Bring it to Mommy,” or “Throw me a kiss,” or “Wave bye-bye” 
before he understands what is expected of him? We must be sure that 
we provide the deaf child with at least the same amount of exposure 
to language before we expect him to understand. Isolated words 
(milk, soap, bathroom, for example) or even these same words put 
in carrier phrases (show me the milk, where is the bathroom, find 
the soap) convey no meaning. How much better to use an actual 
daily routine, such as milk or juice period to say, “It’s time for milk. 
Goodness but your hands are dirty. You’d better go to the bathroom 
and wash. Be sure to use the soap.” And how many opportunities 
we have for repetition of these same words. Further, deaf children 
frequently ignore important little details of daily living if someone 
does not take the trouble to point them out. The very routines that 
help to create a feeling of stability and security in the life of a young 
child can also help to create a language awareness if we will only talk 
about them. For example—“Look at the clock. It’s time for milk. 
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Let’s put the blocks away. Then we'll have milk.” And later, “We've 
finished our milk. Now it’s time to go outside and play. Get your 
hat and coat,” etc. Sooner or later, the repetition of this same lan- 
guage at the same time and in the same situation will take on meaning 
and the child will begin to call our attention to the event with some 
of the same language he has learned to comprehend. In this way 
we can sharpen his powers of observation as well as make him aware of 
language. 

Because of his interest in himself, a child will lean to comprehend 
spoken language as it involves his daily experiences—as it is mean- 
ingful to him—and as he has feelings and emotions about it. Obser- 
vations of some nursery children at the Lexington School, made by 
teachers in training, indicated that the major portion of the children’s 
attempts at expressive language (by gesture or speech) centered about 
themselves and their possessions—“That’s mine. I have one, too. 
It’s my turn. I don’t like you. John hit me. Come and paly with 
me. I fell down, but I didn’t cry. No.” In order to express these 
feelings in speech, the child must first be given the language. It is 
up to us to be aware of what he wants to say and to help him say it 
when he wants to say it. Use of this kind of language should develop 
comprehension and will eventually lead to the child’s spontaneous 
verbal attempts. 

Opportunities for understanding spoken language should be pre- 
sented in such a way that the child will be stimulated to think rather 
than to point out an object or to perform on cue. He should be given 
an opportunity to generalize, draw conclusions, and develop some idea 
of sequence through language. For example, small dolls and plastic 
toys can recreate real life experiences and provide opportunities from 
which much functional language can be learned. Toy bathtubs and 
dolls are favorites at Lexington. With these the teacher may say— 
“The baby’s dirty—what shall we do about it? All right, let’s give 
her a bath. Get the big bathtub. Turn the water on. Oh, that’s 
cold. Do you take a bath in cold water? No—well, let’s make this 
warm. Turn on the warm water. Now put the baby in the bathtub. 
But you didn’t take her dress off. That's very silly. Do you wear 
your dress when you take a bath? No. ‘Well, let’s take the baby’s 
dress off. Now she can take a bath. Etc.” 

The child should have opporeamty to associate and compare (the 
airplane goes very fast, the boat is slow—we can’t drive a car in the 
water, the airplane goes up. Etc.). 

Learning to comprehend language should be an active process rather 
than a passive one. The child should do something—should com- 
municate in whatever way he is able—so that there is thought and 
an exchange of ideas involved. The very young deaf child will proba- 
bly communicate through gesture and dramatization—as he acquires 
some speech he should be encouraged and assisted in using it—later 
he may converse almost entirely on a verbal level. In any case, we 
believe that comprehension of speech as a basis for all forms of. ex- 
pressive language should not. be limited to receiving language signals, 
but that it should be a two-way process, with an exchange of ideas 
between the persons involved. 

Nothing specific has been mentioned about proper lighting, situa- 
tional clues, specific common vocabulary needs, children’s interests, 
a happy and pleasant social and emotional climate, gestures and 
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dramatization, though they have all been implied in the illustrations 
ee These, of course, are all important and must constantly be 

pt in mind. 4 

Van Riper has said: “We cannot make an onion grow by pulling 
at its tops, but we can nourish its roots.” Taking advantage of every 
opportunity to translate experience into words and to make the child 
a vital and interested part of both experiences is indeed nourishing 
the roots of language comprehension. 


LISTENING SKILLS FOR THE 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS 


(AticeE A. KENT, supervisor, East Cleveland Classes for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, East Cleveland, Ohio) 


The two major objectives of an auditory training program are, 
first, to bring the child’s ability to comprehend through listening as 
nearly as possible to the level of his hearing potential as indicated 
by carefully administered clinical tests, and second, to teach those 
listening skills which can help even profoundly deaf children to 
develop more intelligible speech. In the 3-to-5-year-old groups we find 
a wide variance in both maturation and early training and one needs 
to keep an open mind to the possibility that through maturation and 
education the clinical picture may change. 

Our working philosophy in auditory training is a firm belief that 
through early training in listening skills a child’s academic progress 
can be accelerated and his social potentials be more fully realized. 

Our approach is that of considering listening one of the language 
arts incorporated as an integral part of the language program. (Since 
we believe that listening aids learning, if the child is ready to be 
in school listening should be a continuous process.) In doing this we 
have specific listening skills we try to develop. 

Before describing these skills and some of the methods used to 
develop them it seems well to consider the quality of speech desirable 
in the teachers, parents, or persons who are giving the auditory clues 
to the child. Dr. Ewing has stated that a clear manner of speaking 
is often of more importance to a hearing-impaired person than the 
type of output response of his hearing aid.’ In the early days of 
World War IT in selecting men for interior voice communication 
jobs in the Navy it was demonstrated that the intelligibility of the 
speaker was limited when voices were too high or too low, too loud 
or too soft, harsh, or nasal. Speech which was too fast, jerky, lack- 
ing in good inflection, and poorly articulated was also difficult to 
understand.? These factors have Licadt implications that should be 
considered by persons concerned with the giving of auditory training. 

In considering the various listening skills to be developed and the 
methods used all aspects of the program should he meaningful to the 
child and should move from looking and listening to listening alone. 
They should be based on the child’s interests and what he does well. 
At all times he must work with a feeling of success. 

Most 3-year-olds today come to us having already developed the 
first specific listening skill of a recognition of the presence of sound. 


1 Ewing, A. W. G., Auditory Training. Lecture given at Northwestern University, July 


2 Shilling, C. W., Speech Techniques for Communication and Amplifying Systems. 
Copy of lecture given at Northwestern Speech Symposium in War Research and Practice 
in Aural Rehabilitation, July 1946. 
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Our task is to broaden the pleasure in this skill, increase its meaning, 
and further the second specific skill of giving a quick response to 
sound. The games and activities possible here are countless. It simply 
means doing something, and doing something new with meaningful 
language. Flannel board paper dolls made to represent the members 
of the class are handed to a child. As the teacher calls the name of 
the ees doll the child performing puts the figure up on the board. 
Chalk-stick figures of the members of a child’s family are drawn on 
the blackboard, and the child puts a mark under each figure as the 
name is called. At first no real discrimination is asked for, but as 
the child begins to attempt these names in spontaneous speech he 
may become able to discriminate them. 

The skill of recognizing the meaning back of certain voice qualities 
can be developed quite early in many children and can lead to marked 
improvement in the development of his own expression of meaning 
through voice. Disapproval, affection, approval, warning, fear, and 
pleasure are some of the possibilities here. One of the most success- 
ful approaches to this is through dramatization with small dolls with 
dollhouse furniture. Limiting the stage setting to one room helps the 
teacher to keep in control of the learning situation. 

Examples of doll play: 

Mother gave Bobby a hamburg. He said, “Oh, boy, that’s good.” 

The baby crawled near the stove. Mother cried,“No. No. That’s 
hot.” 

Mary swept the floor. Her mother said, “How nice. That’s won- 
derful.” 

Bobby went outside. He saw a big dog. It said, “Bow-wow.” 
Bobby screamed, “Daddy, daddy.” 

The skill of recognizing the number of impulses in a word or phrase 
can be developed in almost all hearing-impaired children. With the 
little ones this may at first be done with 3 cards, 1 with 1 large dot, the 
second with 2 dots, and the third with 3 dots. Changing the accent 
pattern but keeping a fluent rhythm such as occurs in words or phrases 
the teacher may say, “1, 2, 3,” and the child picks up the card with 
3 dots. Or “1, 2, 3,” and he picks up the same card, and so on usin 
the other 2 cards. As expressions are learned they may be groupe 
in the same manner as “Hurry up,” “I forgot,” and “Let me see” with 
the 3-dot card, “Hello” with the 2-dot card, and so on. 

Other skills to be taught include a recognition of the difference 
between high and low voice and soft and loud. These can also be 
built up through doll play and through story telling. 

Some 4- and 5-year-olds are able to develop the skill of identifying 
the voice of the speaker. One of the favorite listening games is the 
one where the listener pretends to be asleep and the teacher chooses 
— child to say “Wake up,” and the listener tries to identify the 
speaker. 

The ultimate goal of developing skill in oe the detailed 
sounds of speech is one that must be developed on the basis of each 
child’s individual capacities. 

It is important that both teachers and parents know what the 
child’s hearing potential is both with and without the use of a hear- 
ing aid, and that they be skilled in handling hearing aid equipment. 
The success or failure of the auditory training program may be 
dependent on the skill and ease with which the equipment is used. 
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It is important to be able to recognize when equipment is operating 
correctly and to know how to make minor adjustments and correc- 
tions. Groep hearing aid equipment should be turned on and checked 
before class time mel checking the performance of individual hear- 
ing aids should be routine at the beginning of each day. <A skilled 
teacher of auditory training knows the children and their hearing 
aids well enough that she learns to detect poor performance in an 
aid through the facial expressions and voices of her pupils. 
Through the listening skills taught in the language program we 
hope: 
(1) To improve the child’s comprehension of the speech and 
language of others. 
(2) To improve his own speech and language. 
(3) To provide the psychological benefits that come from being 
alert to the world of sound. 
(4) To facilitate his academic and social progress. 


PRODUCTION OF SPEECH DURING PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
YEARS 


(Sister Marranna, C §S. J., preschool teacher, St. Joseph’s Institute for the 
Deaf, University City, Mo.) 


When assigned this paper I was told by Miss Magner that I might 
interpret the subject, “Speech Production,” in any way I wished. 
Since we all know the technique of teaching speech to young children 
and have our own pet ways of doing this successfully, I thought I 
might build my theme around the following factors which play such 
a tremendous part in the teaching of speech. These factors are: (1) 
The desirable attitudes and approaches of a teacher of little ones; 
(2) the happy and successful teacher-child relationship; and (3) the 
planning of a program to arouse enthusiasm and speech consciousness 
in the most important year of a deaf child’s life—that first year of 
school. 

The transition from a life of constant parent and family super- 
vision, love and care at home to that of a preschool and kindergarten 
association is a difficult one for 3- and 4-year olds. It is so important 
that. in this transition the child does not lose any of this love and care. 

There must be love, shown by real affection, for it is from this that 
a young child gains the security which eliminates fear and it is on 
this feeling of security that one builds relaxed speech. There must 
be individual attention. There must be pleasure and success felt on 
the least accompjishment. The teacher must ever strive to be worthy 
of the one whose place she automatically acquires on that first day of 
school—that of the role of mother. The simple faith of children and 
their implicit trust makes teaching a job worthy of our very best. 

We should keep in mind the truth that a deaf child is primarily a 
child, subject to the same laws of growth and development that apply 
toa hearing child. In teaching speech we must take into consideration 
these laws and proceed accordingly. 

‘We all know the possible harm.that, might be done to a personality 
by forcing or expecting too much of a young child. . Sometimes in 
the. desire to get speech and preferably, good speech, we lose sight 
of the fact, that speech comes by way of a very definite course of 
development... Speech will not come any faster than the child’s physi- 
cal and mental ability will permit. 
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Fear is a pitfall which may impede or harm a child’s learning 


speech as well as affect his whole personality. Studies show the 


relationship between no speech, poor speech, and the emotion of fear. 
So, if the wrong attitudes and approaches are taken in the beginning 
of speech, much harm may occur. 

All human beings are soul and body, spirit and flesh. We cannot 
separate the two for each depends on the other for normal develop- 
ment and both are bound up in personality. -Our philosophy of deal- 
ing with a “person” in our approaches, in our teaching, and in our 
techniques should rest upon that basic concept. When dealing with 
children we must remember that they are not to be and cannot be all 
formed in the same mold. 

What every child needs is to feel wanted and loved, to receive en- 
couragement in his efforts, to be corrected in his mistakes, to be guided 
in meeting new problems and in learning to live with others. A child 
needs a certain amount of discipline. Our manner of discipline 
should be consistent; the child knows what is expected of him and 
what to do at a given time. And above all, a child needs lots and 
lots of real love. What we need to do is to go back to the admonition 
of Christ, the lover of children, who said, “Unless you become as little 
children * * *.” We, as teachers, should do just that, to understand 
a deaf child’s difficulty of adjustment. 

Studies prove that every normal child progresses through various 
stages of speech development at a different rate and time and that 
no child skips any stage. He may linger longer in one or the other, 
but he must go through each. This is where our deaf children face a 
great problem. At the beginning of the imitative stage where the 
hearing child begins to repeat sounds heard in his surroundings, is 
the place where the deaf baby stops vocalizing. This is the reason 
we so strongly advocate putting hearing aids on very young children, 
to keep alive that basic urge to imitate sound. Two years ago we 
began a program in which young children and their parents partici- 
pate. After a simple hearing test we fit the children with hearing 
aids and teach the parents how to carry on language and speech stimu- 
lation. We have already begun to reap rewards from this new 
program. 

Nothing can compare with the satisfaction that comes from a happy 
teacher-child relationship. We, by our thoughts, words, and atti- 
tudes directly influence and help the deaf child build a pleasing 
personality which means so much to him in his future life. Or, 
we, by our mishandling, can be responsible for a warped personality. 
Our feelings of tolerance, patience, love, and happiness are as im- 
portant to the child as that which we do or say. A young deaf child 


cannot judge his teacher from her words as does a hearing child. 


But he does respond to her moods and attitudes. I think a keen sense 
of humor and ability to laugh along with these little ones is a requisite 
for a teacher of the deaf. 

What a challenge there is in teaching. Teaching is more than a 
profession. It is a trust.. At times ours is a difficult job. It can 
even be discouraging. But, when we meet a little one and see him 
smilingly point to us and say in his own little way, “She’s mine,” 
we wouldn’t be anyone else in the world. 

All these requirements for a happy and profitable first year of school 
we try to make a reality in our preschool at St. Joseph’s Institute. 
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Our 12 little ones become one big happy family with a varied program 
to relieve any monotony that might creep in. Their day consists in 
individual lipreading, speech, auditory training, group participation 
in nursery-school activities, and free play. This class of beginners 
has three teachers working with it. XK Sister is responsible for the 
entire speech program. One lay teacher does all formal lipreading, 
while another takes charge of all other activities that go to make u 
the schoolday. Speech is taught in a separate room away from all 
noise and distraction. It is done on an individual basis, but we bring 
in two children at a time to share half-hour periods. Both wear head- 
phones of a group aid. While one is being taught the other busies 
himself with some handwork until it is his turn to talk. At first we 
can observe very little interest on the part of the child awaiting his 
turn. Then as time passes, we see him edging over to the one being 
taught to see what new sounds and words Johnny is learning today. 
If his friend’s achievements happen to be the same as his he pages 
through his own speech book to show proudly that he too can say, 
“thumb” and “cow.” Then, there are those rare and unbelievable 
moments when we hear the nonparticipant—the child who is waiting 
to be taught but wearing an aid, repeat the sounds we are teaching 
directly to Johnny. So, we feel this twosome situation is payin 
dividends and at the same time arousing interest and even a bit o 
competition. In rane off the children we put one with goon speech 
with one who finds it a bit more difficult ; this seems to work out satis- 
factorily. 

In the teaching of speech we find that our little ones need so much 

raise and encouragement. We should be truly overjoyed at their 
east accomplishment and show this by a big smile of approval, a 
hearty laugh andevena hug andakiss. Rewards, such as candy, gum, 
stickers and stars, come as a fitting climax to an enjoyable speech 
period. Working ina happy atmosphere makes speech time a pleasure 
and a period to which the child looks forward. When both children 
have had their lessons they return to their classroom to “show off” what 
they have learned. Of course, the same delight is shown and praise is 
given by the other teachers. 

The teacher’s reward comes from hearing a proud mother relate the 
following story: Little Ricky, age 4, had learned to say the sentence, 
“T love you.” One evening his daddy had scolded him for something 
he had done. A few moments later Ricky was sorry and wanted to get 
back into his daddy’s good graces. He ran to him, pulled at the news- 
paper his daddy was reading, and in all sincerity, using understand- 
able speech he said, “I love you.” Needless to say, all was forgiven. 
Here was an example of where speech had meaning and purpose. 

In our lipreading corner we also have two little ones listening and 
watching in the same manner as in our speech room. Here again, we 
use the hearing aid. If the children have acquired the speech of some 
of their lipreading words they are encouraged to say that word which 
they have lipread. 

In another section of our room we keep a record player going all the 
time. Children take turns listening to music; enjoying especially 
march and band music. This part of our program has fostered fur- 
ther interest in listening to records and television at home. Many of 
the parents have purchased the portable unit for home use. We are 
firmly convinced that such opportunities for auditory training help 
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our children learn to listen and to acquire more normal and fluent 
eech. 
Por nursery schoolteacher, while supervising her varied activities, 
is ever mindful of her most important task—that of talking to the 
children. She takes advantage of every occasion to present informal 
lipreading and simple conversation. In this way she reviews vocabu- 
lary previously learned in both speech and lipreading. : 
We, at St. Joseph, feel our children adjust quite readily to their 
new surroundings and are truly happy. Our task of teaching and 
caring for these little ones is a privileged one. To work with the deaf 
is both a challenge and a delight. ‘i 
In conclusion, I would like to quote from an article I recently read 
in the May 1957, edition of the Instructor magazine. It is a teacher’s 
recipe for success that I think we, as teachers of the deaf, could very 
well use. It reads as follows: 
4 cups of preparation, packed down tight 
3 cups of enthusiasm, presifted 
2 cups of leadership, carefully measured 
Season generously with understanding, patience and a sense of humor. 
Pack into an attractive, well-dressed container. 


PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


(Miss MaRrGuUERITE STONER, supervising teacher, John Tracy Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


With the meeting of this convention in Knoxville I am reminded 
of a local story that will perhaps be illustrative of a few things I 


am going to say about parent-teacher relationships. 

During the last war, when the atomic bomb was secretly being de- 
veloped at Oak Ridge, every person entering or leaving the large 
area at any time had to have a pass. This applied to the least mem- 
ber of families living inside the gates. 

A certain little girl’s school memories were tied up with a pass to 
go to school and a pass to go home. Always a pass. In the course 
of events her family moved to a wide-open rural area outside Knox- 
ville. It was just before school opened. On the first day of school 
her mother sent her off up the country lane to catch the school bus. 
As she waited for her bus, she began to worry. Finally, she went 
into the farmhouse nearest to her waiting point and asked in quite 
a ee, manner, “Say, how do you get out of here without a 
pass 

The day has gone when only teachers of the deaf held passes to 
enter the inner sanctum of the classroom. The state of affairs where 
a certain type of lingo had meaning only among teachers has dis- 
appeared, too. Parents in increasing numbers and at an increasing 
tempo are helping teachers in the education of their children. Parent 
education programs are “going concerns” in schools and organiza- 
tions across our country. 

As evidence of parent interest to participate in their children’s 
education I can cite the fact that 1,488 families in the United States 
were actively using the John Tracy Clinic correspondence course in 
March of this year. This does not include another large deluge of 
applications following a national television show in April. This is 
an astounding figure for preschool children. Though I have no data 
to offer, I am sure you will agree with me that parents of children 
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in regular education programs cannot even approximate this degree 
of activity. , 

These are our parents as they are starting out on the venture of 
parent education. What will happen as their children progress from 
this year to next year and so on throughout the years? Obviously 
we do not have all of the answers. Today I will try to point out 
some general factors that affect the relationship between parent and 
teacher. 

There is an attitude among parents that teachers are miracle work- 
ers. Putting modesty aside, I will say that this term is perhaps a de- 
served one. Parents are apt to become disillusioned however, be- 
cause they expect results in too short a time. On the positive side 
is the fact that the more training a parent has the better he can cal- 
culate the necessary time for a teacher to perform a miracle with his 
child. A summer-session mother, who had completed at least half of 
the correspondence course, said during her first interview with her 
teacher, “I shouldn’t ask this because I know that Tony must first 
understand before he talks; but, please, could you try to teach him 
to say ‘Daddy’ before his father comes to take us home?” Basic 
knowledge such as this mother had can bring your role as miracle 
worker into a proper perspective and, at the same time, maintain the 
parents’ utmost respect for your ability to develop language skills. 

On the other side of the fence, what of teachers’ respect for parents ? 
A parent can recount to you in minute detail knowledge he has of his 
child. His observations are usually accurate. Certainly they contain 
valuable information for the teacher. Here, again, the degree of ac- 
curacy in reporting about language skills is proportionate to the 
amount of parent education that has “taken.” ‘Teacher's can rely more 
and more on answers to such questions as: How is the present hearing 
aid in comparison to the last one we tried? How well is Kathy ap- 
plying that new speech sound at home? What is Danny’s greatest 
current interest ? 

Perhaps even more important than information gaining is the satis- 
faction which a parent derives from a real two-way conversation with 
a teacher. Be a listening post to your parents. 

Another attitude of parents is their expection that teachers make 
their children behave. The word “make” is their choice—not mine. 
They know that learning is dependent on good attention and cooper- 
ative behavior. Parents want their children to act acceptably in the 
planned learning situations and at other times, too. It is a real mis- 
take for a teacher to be lax in her standards of behavior just because 
parents are watching. 

Parents welcome from teachers suggestions about how to deal con- 
sistently with their children. Teachers can help them realize that 
they should not grant to their deaf children any special license for 
behavior. 

My next observation deals with a feeling which exists among 
parents of deaf children. Here is a bond which cannot be found in 
regular educational circles. When parents meet other parents, bene- 
ficial effects, often intangible ones, come about. They find that the 
sharing of the common problems of deafness brings a feeling of be- 
Jonging. Anxieties begin to lessen. If I were pressed to state one 
experience which is the most help to a new parent, I would choose hav- 
ing the new parent meet another parent who was slightly more ex- 
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perienced. Somewhere in our planning we should arrange time when 
parents can talk informally onetoanother. ‘ 

Teachers should be aware of the vulnerability of parents. They 
are vulnerable to so-called cures for deafness and to ideas which 
promise or allude to the elimination of special schooling for their 
children. We have an obligation to give parents facts and opinions 
which are professionally acceptable in our own field. Only with 
these as guideposts can they evaluate various available programs and 
make appropriate decisions about their children’s present and future 
education. 

Programs for parent education in our schools vary considerably 
across the United States—in their content, and in the amount of time 
devoted to these programs. I feel that parent education, even in 
its most limited sense, is of value. Dosage here, unlike medical dosage, 
carries no admonition for limitations. If one pill of parent education 
is good, then a bottle of pills is better. 

Teachers are the key people in these programs. In order for them 
to be effective, even to the degree of one pill, they must have time 
for this work. Yes, I am making a plea for some small reallotment of 
teachers’ time. I can think of no better way to enrich and accelerate 
the learning program for our children than to train parents to make 
good use of those innumerable hours when the children are not in 
school. 

Our civilization today is a very mobile one. Families move oftener, 
travel farther—and all with greater ease. Thus more and more par- 
ents of deaf children can discover that no passes are needed. In this 
the hardest type of education—the education of the deaf—parents 
are presently our strongest allies. With the continued willingness of 
teachers to help and more available time for them to do so we should 
all be able to expect improved education for our children. 


OUR PRESCHOOL-AGE DAUGHTER, DELL 
(Mrs. JoHN CoLLett, parent, Lenoir, N. C.) 


Dell was nearly a year and a half when we forced ourselves to admit 
her speech was not developing normally. She was such a bright, 
quick child in every way, making us feel there must be a physical 
deficiency of some sort that would explain her lack of speech. Once 
we faced the problem it was all too easy to remember little things in 
Dell’s development that should have been warning signs. She was a 
tiny newborn which was a great help to us in explaining her slowness 
to smile and coo. Later when she showed such concentration in her 
play we excused it by telling ourselves that after all, “The second child 
just had to be more independent than the first.” But when Dell failed 
even to say “Mama” at 18 months we felt it time to see a specialist. 
To this day it seems amazing that we could live with Dell every day 
for almost 2 years and be so blind while it took a doctor no more than 
5 minutes to diagnose her deafness. We were fortunate that the 
finest ear specialist in our area was also a close friend. He told us 
bluntly that, in his opinion, it would do little good to carry her far 
afield for further examinations. Instead we should write the John 
prey Clinic immediately and I should begin visiting the State school 
for the deaf for guidance and inspiration. In other words, no brood- 
ing, just get busy with Dell’s education. 
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Even if Dell had not accomplished one thing in the 9 months we 
have worked with the Tracy correspondence course I would still be 
enthusiastic. Parents when faced with a handicapped child feel ter- 
ribly inadequate. They know they must do something, but what? 
Neither my husband nor I had even seen a small deaf child, let alone 
imagined how to deal with one. So the John Tracy Clinic filled a 
tremendous gap, it gave us a goal to work toward. We knew that 
with patience, understanding, love, and a lot of hard work Dell would 
eventually acquire a ras i of lipreading and learn to speak wel. 
enough to get along in our hearing world. We began working with 
Dell, at first for ony a few minutes a day and eventually for av. hour 
or more. She was not always receptive to a lesson and ~nen that 
happened we gave up that particular project for a few deys and tried 
something else. 

Perhaps the most valuable advice the course gives is that a deaf 
child’s education is not a matter of an hour or so a day, but must con- 
tinue throughout all the waking hours. It is difficult for even the 
most gregarious to accompany every action with explanatory speech. 
Yet, until I acquired the habit I know Dell was missing a great deal. 
For example, when I want to take my older daughter outdoors, I 
merely call from a standing position and tell her to get her coat and 
that’s that. With Dell it would be so easy to pop on her coat and tote 
her off without a word. But I know that if I stoop down to where she 
can see my face and tell her we are going out and that I will get her 
coat and then again get down to her eye level and talk about the coat 
and the buttons some day she will add, “Get your coat, we’re going 
out” to her lipreading vocabulary. That is a big return for a little 
stooping. Luckily, the people at the Tracy Clinic realize that the 
parents need as much educating as the children. 

If I were giving advice to a mother who had just discovered that 
her child was deaf, I would say, “Go immediately and visit the closest 
schoo! for the deaf.” We are so fortunate in having the State school 
in Morganton only a few miles away. It has been an invaluable 
source of information and more important an inspiration on blue 
days. If I ever feel overwhelmed by Dell’s difficult days ahead or her 
eventual leaving home for school, I find it a great comfort to see those 
happy little faces, so proud of what they have accomplished and so 
absorbed in acquiring knowledge that there just is not time for pro- 
longed homesickness. These visits have certainly pointed up the im- 
»vortance of patience in dealing with a deaf child. So often I have 

come discouraged when Dell failed to show progress with a certain 
lesson or just plain was not interested. But watching a trained in- 
structor repeat one thing for weeks without the least sign of impatience 
has shown me the value of persistence. This was brought home when 
I tried to interest Dell in picture matching and lipreading drill using 
illustrations. She absolutely refused to work with pictures though 
she loved to look at a book alone behind a firmly closed door. For 
weeks I tried everything I could think of to get her interested, being 
as careful as possible not to alienate her. Then, lo and behold, one 
day, after finishing a lesson, she took my hand and led me to the pic- 
ture file and that was that. I would say now that Dell’s most loved 
lessons are those that use some sort of illustration. For months I have 
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made it a habit to have a solitary nightly monolog, telling myself that 
patience on my part will be most necessary in Dell’s development and 
rushing will lead to nothing except frustration and unhappiness for 
us all. 

If I had Dell with me today I doubt whether you would be over- 
whelmed by her accomplishments. I am sure there are many chil- 
dren of her age who have a larger lipreading vocabulary and better 
speech. We are content knowing that each. day Dell is sharpening 
her awareness of the world about her. She is beginning to imitate 
our speech with more accuracy and is continually perfecting her 
lipreading. But what we are most proud of is her lovable outgoing 
personality. She plays beautifully with children of any age, she has 
a healthy respect for authority, and is wonderfully adaptable to new 
situations. One of the first decisions my husband and I made was 
that Dell should be exposed to the same discipline and family routine 
as our other children. We felt it would be most important for Dell 
to grow up knowing she is a loved member of the family, with all the 
responsibilities that entails. Thus, we may spend 1 hour of the day 
on formal lessons and many more showing her the give and take of 
playing with her sisters and friends, or how to romp with the dog 
without hurting her, or perhaps how to be ladylike in a restaurant 
or when we are entertaining. Not that she is an angel, but I can say 
she is no different from her sister. I still remember vividly the weeks 
it took to make Dell understand that dinner came before dessert. 
Just one glimpse of a sweet and she would have nothing more to do 
with her food. Hiding the cookie jar or cakebox did little good, as 
Dell immediately missed them and began a thorough search of the 
kitchen. I knew that if I once gave in all was lost, as Dell, like other 
deaf children, is amazingly swift at forming good or bad habits. In 
this case, as in so many others, Becky, Dell’s older sister, was a great 
help. She would clean her plate, show it to Dell, and tell her now 
she could have her dessert. After repeating this routine many, many 
times, Dell succumbed and now is quite the lady at the dinner table. 

I certainly do not mean to minimize that value of formal home drill 
for the preschool-age deaf child. It is most important to prepare a 
child for the years of school that lie ahead. But it is paramount in 
our minds that the most valuable thing we can do for Dell now is to 
keep her days as happy and free from frustration as possible. This 
cannot be accomplished by making her feel apart, due to allowing 
her special privileges denied our other children. It would be hard to 
find the individual who did not favor the underdog or the tiniest 
puppy in a litter. The same principle applies in a family of 3 chil- 
dren, 2 hearing and 1 deaf. Dell is so dear and each accomplishment 
such an exciting event that it is a constant temptation to give in and 
spoil her rotten. 

It was especially hard for the first months after we discovered her 
deafness not to use it as an excuse for excluding her from any dis- 
cipline. In-the back of our minds we could not help but feel that 
Becky, our 5-year-old, after all understood our commands whereas 
poor Dell, not hearing, should not be expected to respond. It was 
not long before we saw that such an attitude had disastrous effects 
not only on Dell but on the rest of the family. A hearing brother or 
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sister can. be a tremendous help to a deaf child if they do not become: 
jealous and resentful of the handicap. It is hard for an adult to 
imagine coveting deafness in another, but when you think of how 
naturally competitive children are for their parents’ affection you 
can. see ‘oun one would resent. our lavishing affection to compensate: 
for the handicap. 

In order to avoid tension between the girls I found it necessary to: 
do a lot of thinking about discipline in general. Most of the things 
children do to anger parents are our own making. For example, we 
may leave ink out on the desk and wonder why a 2-year-old has such 
fun dripping it all over the house, or we leave crayons at their finger- 
tips and not take the time to show them how to use them properly,, 
and later find the wall covered with lovely drawings. Basically, 
then, if a child is busy and amused, there is not much time for 
naughtiness, This is true of Dell a good deal of the time, but there 
are certainly moments of rebellion when she has to be dealt with 
firmly. When she has done something that might hurt her or others, 
we sit down with her and explain as best we can why she must not 
do it again. If she repeats the action, which is highly probable, as 
children love to test their parents’ endurance, we are more firm, and 
if she persists I pop her in her feeding table until I feel she has had 
a good Sapna oe period. 


hen Dell realizes we mean business she will give in, but once we 
waver there is nothing but trouble ahead. When Becky saw that Dell 
was not going to be immune from the family discipline, she became 
terribly interested in helping her in every possible way. If she is not 


in kindergarten Becky joins us in the lessons and I find those our 
most successful sessions. Then, too, Becky loves to help clip and paste 
pictures or prepare other lesson material. Making her a part of 
Dell’s training has overcome any resentment she first had to our spend- 
ing so much time with Dell. We are continually amazed at Becky’s 
understanding and love for her sister. Their closeness was most 
helpful when our youngest was born 3 months ago. I had many a 
qualm over how Dell would feel toward a new baby in the house. We 
did our best to prepare her by showing her pictures of babies and 
taking her to see her infant cousin as often as possible. We also 
helped her a good deal with her doll play, always emphasizing gentle- 
ness and making it as authentic as possible in every way. I still had 
many a qualm over how Dell would feel toward a new baby in the 
house. We had spent so much time with her and feared she would 
resent my being so busy caring for her little brother. To our relief 
there has not been a moment’s worry. Becky and Dell keep each 
other so busy there just is not time for either of them to feel left out. 

The old saying about not seeing the woods for the trees should be 
most meaningful to parents of a deaf child. There is always the 
frightful danger of concentrating so hard on the deafness that you 
forget to enjoy and treasure your child’s whole personality. | Perhaps 
that is what I would like other parents of deaf children to know. Dell 
has always been such a joy to us. Deaf, yes, but most important, a 
lovable little girl. 
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HOME TRAINING AND GUIDANCE FOR BETTY DURING HER 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN YEARS 


(K. W. Partin, parent, Asheville, N. C.) 


Good morning. Let no one leave the room, for fear that this pack- 
age I hold in my hand is my speech. This is my exhibit C. My 
exhibits B and A will be introduced later. 

As Miss Magner told you in her introduction, my wife was not even 
invited to this convention. However, I know that she is with us in 
spirit today even though absent in person. Please try to keep in mind 
that everything I shall say includes Mrs, Partin as my teammate in 
our efforts to provide Betty with preschool training. I sincerely hope 
that none of you will think of me as the Negro man who went to his 
minister and said he wished to make a confession. After listening for 
5 minutes the minister said: “Now hold on here, Brother. You ain’t 
confessing. You is just bragging.” 

Never have I been assigned such a long subject and given such a 
brief period in which to cover it. Ill do my best. However, I must 
take this opportunity to thank each of you who had any part in the 
training, education, and development of Betty. You have the eternal 
gratitude of the entire Partin family. And may I pay this tribute 
to you all: I frankly feel that no profession or vocation stands any 
higher in the world today than the one to which you are devoting your 
lives—and I do not except the ministry in this statement. Yours is 
a God-given opportunity to mold the lives and character of handi- 
capped children and I am convinced there is no higher calling. 

Now, to hurry into my subject. Betty was a premature baby, weigh- 
ing just 4pounds. During her first and second winters, she was a very 
sick child. Despite the fact that. the doctors told us she was con- 
gentially deaf, she had some hearing through her first year. It was 
about the end of her second year that we learned she was deaf. 
Searching out the finest ear doctor in the country, we finally had 
Dr. Samuel Crow of Johns Hopkins give Betty a thorough examina- 
tion. He confirmed our discovery and told us that no surgical opera- 
tion could ever restore her hearing. He did advise us to have three 
radium treatments in order to remove the lymphoid tissue which had 
been left following removal of her adenoids and tonsils. This we did. 
He. further urged. us to take Betty to Florida for two winters to build 
her up physically in order that she might stand the strain of an 
education. He could only suggest that we put her in the best school 
available when she was old enough. All these recommendations were 
carried out. 

Betty has a brother, Ken, who is 4 years her senior. Our experience 
with him convinced us that any child needs love, understanding, 
adventure, security, and a sense of belonging., As we planned our 
program for Betty, we felt that with her handicap, she needed all 
these things in double doses. Likewise we felt that as parents, we 
needed to practice understanding and patience for Betty in double 
doses. From the beginning, we treated Betty as a hearing child, 
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including her in every family activity we possibly could. Ken has 
been a tremendous help with Betty. As brother and sister they are 
very close. 

I’m confident all of you men present will agree with me that when 
a woman cannot talk, she is ae unhappy, to put it mildly.. Very 
early, we realized that only when Betty could not make her desires 
and wants known, or when she was unable to comprehend what we 
were asking her to do, was there any confusion or unhappiness. Our 
first objective along this line was to take the time and try to have the 
patience to understand and be understood. When we accomplished 
this, we had a happy and harmonious household. Thanks to the help 
and thoughtfulness of Mrs. Minnie Thomason, of the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, a large chart was made with many pockets in which Mrs. 
Partin would put cards containing words or pictures. She spent 
countless hours drilling Betty. Through this, we improved our com- 
mon ground of understanding. 

We reasoned that Betty, having no speech or hearing, must have 
some physical outlet for her emotions and energy. Every possible 

hysical activity was encouraged. She was about 3 when we bought 
hee a pair of roller skates on which she tried to keep up with her 
brother. At the same time, I bought myself a pair and together we 
skated many miles in our neighborhood. I ruined several pairs of 
pants by ripping out the knees in falls I had. During the summers, 
I hurried home several afternoons weekly to take the children to our 
neighborhood swimming pool. Betty became a very fine swimmer. 
On her fourth Christmas she received a bicycle from Santa and, be- 
lieve it or not, the following summer, her old daddy rented a bicycle 
for himself for 3 months. Forming a bicycle club with Ken, Betty, 
and some 6 or 8 other children, we spent many hours enjoying bicycle 
trips. I will just mention fishing, gymnastics, making articles 
together, and so forth. 

One of the finest ideas used during this period was the weekly Bible 
classes Mrs. Partin conducted in our home. Rounding up 8 or 10 
children Betty’s age, she told Bible stories in pictures and charts 
on which she had worked many hours. Betty could not hear the 
stories. She could not read at that time. But she comprehended much 
and absorbed the Christian atmosphere created during these sessions. 
She became familiar with the pictures and it may be that this early 
influence has something to do with the decision to become a foreign 
missionary which she has expressed for about 5 years now. Having 
hearing children her age in our home was valuable to her also. Yes, 
when we discovered Betty had no hearing we wondered why this 
should happen to us. Looking back, I am now convinced that we 
have a happier, more closely knit family because of it. 

The 4 winter months of 1941 and 1942, when she was 4 and 5 years 
of age, Mrs. Partin, Ken, and Betty lived in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
I had to stay in Asheville and make a living. Frankly, that was the 
most miserable period of my married life, for no man ever missed 
his family more. Each Friday noon during that time I mailed a 
large envelope to The Partin Family. I did not address it just to 
Mrs. Partin. In that envelope was a letter and check to my wife. 
There was a personal letter to Ken who was in grammar school, Also 
there was a personal letter to Betty. Of course, she could not read, and 
her mother could not read the letter to her. My letters were in 
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pictures. Some I would draw. Most of the ideas I wished to put 
across were from snapshots clipped from newspapers, magazines, 
advertising literature. I had a huge file of such materials and selected 
just what I felt would convey my thoughts to Betty. My wife said 
that Betty would frequently figure out my meanings even before she 
could. This went on for 2 years. Now, beginning at age 514, Betty 
attended the Clarke School for 12 years. I do not believe there were 
many weeks that Betty did not receive some message from her dad 
in some form or other. In this package which I told you was my 
exhibit C I have a number of these letters which we dug up the other 
night. Some of you may be sufficiently interested to glance at. them 
after we adjourn. During the life of our children I have taken hun- 
dreds of snapshots and [I still do this. 

May I mention one point which may seem a little out of place? 
Since’ 1929:I have had no salary, drawing account, or even expense 
allowance. I’ve supported my family strictly on commission. When 
I tell you that several afternoons around 4 o’clock I was at home with 
my children I want you to realize that this cost me thousands and 
thousands of lost commission dollars. But, the point I wish to make 
is that the dividends from this investment of myself and my time far 
exceed the money I lost. Could I go back over my life, I would spend 
even more time with them in the way of companionable activities. 
I do not want to leave with you the impression I had plenty of money 
when Betty was small. Quite the opposite, I was struggling to make 
a living. 

Over the years Betty and I have made several eS Kodak albums 
and scrap books. Day after tomorrow we leave for Myrtle Beach for 2 
weeks. We will take two boxes of material gathered on our 6 weeks’ 
tour of the West in 1955, and our 3 weeks’ visit to Bermuda last year. 
I am looking forward to completing these with Betty as this provides 
close companionship. 

Oh, yes; I almost forgot to mention one important thought I feel 
is worth another minute of time. It may be woman’s intuition, or 
whatever you wish to call it, but Betty has the uncanny faculty of 
sensing what you are thinking; your approval, disapproval, happi- 
ness, or disappointment in something she has, has done or neglected. 
Honestly, there are times when she will come in with a new dress or 
some project and ask me how I like it. She watches my expression or 
reaction so closely. She knows what I think about it almost before 
I’ve made my mind up about it. We try to remember that it is very 
important to control our emotions and attitudes lest she make the 
wrong interpretation. I feel that this ability probably belongs to 
every handicapped child. 

Now, may I present my exhibit B? Miss Mary Myers, of New 
Jersey, who is visiting Betty, and who went with us on our 6 weeks’ 
tour of the Pacific coast in 1955. She graduated from the Clarke 
School that year. My exhibit A is Betty of whom I’ve been speaking. 
Come on up, Mary and Betty, I want everyone to see you and perhaps 
they may wish to ask you some questions about your plans for the 
uture. 

While they are coming up, may I-again thank you for the privilege 
and opportunity of being with you this morning and sharing with 
you some of our ideas which we feel have helped our daughter. Any- 
way, here is the result, Betty Partin.of whom Lam very proud. Thank 
you for your courteous attention. 
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SECTION ON RESEARCH 


Main Auditorium, 1:15 p. m. 


Presiding : Louis M. DiCarlo, Ph. D., section leader, executive director, Gordon 
D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.. Y. 
Participants : 
Irving 8S. Fusfeld, Litt. D., coordinator, multiple-handicap services, New 
York Instiute for the Education of the Blind, New York City, and formerly 
vice president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Robert Goldstein, Ph. D., research associate, Central Institute, St. Louis, 


Mo, 
Clarence V. Hudgins, Ph. D., director of research, Clarke School, 


Northampton, Mass. 

Helen S. Lane, Ph. D., principal, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

James McCarthy, Ph. D., research assistant, Institute for Research Excep- 
tional Children, University of Illinois, Champaign. 

John D. Rainer, M. D., associate research scientist, department of medical 
genetics, New York State Psychiatric Institute, Columbia, University. 


1:15-2:15 p.m. 


Paper: The Application of a Theory of Communication to the Problems of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing and Implications for Research, Dr. James 


McCarthy. 
Paper: Factors in Lipreading as Determined by the Lipreader, Dr. Irving S. 


Fusfeld. 
Paper : A Comparison of the Rhythmic Responses of Deaf and Normal Children, 


Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins. 
2:30-3:30 p.m. 
Paper: A Comparative Study of Some Neurological Factors in Deaf and 


Aphasic Children, Dr. Robert Goldstein. 
Paper: Problems of Interpretation of Performance Test Norms Between the 


Ages of Nine and Twelve, Dr. Helen S. Lane. 
Paper: A Program for Studying Problems of Mental Health Among the Deaf 


in New York State, Dr. John D. Rainer. 

Paper: An Experimental Study of the Bffects of Hearing One’s Own Voice 
Among Children With Impaired Hearing, Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo. 

Interpreters: Mr. Baughman, Mr. Lane, Miss Shahan. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


(Dr. Louis M. DiCar1o, executive director, Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and 
Speech Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Members of the convention and ladies and gentlemen, an examina- 
tion of your program will indicate a number of the speakers on this 
afternoon’s program are not specifically in the education of the deaf. 
Their inclusion in the program was intentional and by design. It 
was my feeling that the inclusion of such men has now become a pre- 
requisite since it emphasizes the interdisciplinary approach to the 
problems in the education of the deaf. Consequently, with modern 
science, it appears desirable to solicit the talents of individuals in dif- 
ferent specialties. By pooling the contributions of the different 
specialties, we may develop a satisfactory theoretical framework. 

At the present time, in my opinion, there exists no real theoretical 
framework in the education of the deaf. The teaching of speech and 
language and related problems is now conducted on different opera- 
tional and empirical levels. We have learned a great deal about bskp! 
ing children develop speech and language but we have not: developed 
an a priori theoretical framework which will embrace all of the 
phenomenon involved. Different teachers have developed specific 
methods of handling problems, and some of them might even be con- 
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sidered personal tricks which they operate with a good deal of efii- 
ciency. This does not, however, make for continuity and this lack 
appears to be one of our most crucial needs. 

At least one of our speakers will attempt to provide a working model 
for the linguistic process. There are a number of approaches that 
may be utilized in the development of the language process. One, it is 
possible to use the linguist’s conception of communication as a struc- 
ture of units systematically related. Among the different linguistic 
needs some kind of transpositional analysis provides some promise. A 
second approach may be the information theorist’s idea of language 
as a means of transmitting information with respect to bandwidth, 
amount of information, and rate of information. This approach is 
still in the process of refinement. A third attack is revealed by the 
learning theorist’s concern with language as a series of habits asso- 
ciating symbols with behavior. 

It is my feeling that the first speaker will attempt to approach the 
problem from the psycholinguistic point of view although the other 
two methodologies offer great promise. In addition, the papers this 
afternoon will also exhibit the different levels of research activities. 
In this sense, we may consider the different levels of research, first, 
where the investigator deals with what we might consider the raw data 
of experience; and, at this level, few assumptions are made but there 
is a serious attempt to correlate antecedent with consequent events 
for predictive purposes. A first-order abstraction level beyond the 
raw data deals with concepts which are related to the raw data and 
which will, at the molecular level, be consistent with them. As one 
goes into the higher abstraction levels, one arrives at the formulation 
of concepts which define the relationships in a hypothetical system. 
At both the second and third levels we have hypothetical testing and 
statistical inferences but all of the hypotheses at these levels represent 
the molar aspect of behavior and must be consistent with the molecular 
events. We have a long ways to go before we can achieve this in the 
education of the deaf. 

The first speaker this afternoon is Dr. McCarthy, and his topic will 
be “The Application of a Theory of Communication to the Problems 
of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing and Implications for Research.” 


THE APPLICATION OF A THEORY OF COMMUNICATION TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR RESEARCH 


(JAMES J. McCarruy, research assistant, University of Illinois, Urbana) 


In exceptional education, there are two opposing philosophies on 
the nature of atypicality. The first contends that the atypical child 
is an essentially normal child except for one or more marked devia- 
tions, while the second view holds that one or more marked deviations 
are the necessary and sufficient conditions for the atypicality of the 
“whole” child. The assumption underlying the “child with a handi- 
cap” philosophy is that the physical and psychological systems of the 
organism are, by and large, unrelated, and deviation in one system has 
little effect on other systems. The “handicapped child” philosophy 
assumes that not only is there a relationship between physical sys- 
tems, between psychological systems, but also between physical and 
‘psychological systems. Since, Einstein, the emphasis in the physical 
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sciences has been on relativity; we are beginning to realize that the 
understanding of relationships is just as vital in the behavioral sci- 
ences. We are beginning to see that hearing ons can only be 
understood in relation to other systems in the human organism. 

Recognizing the importance of understanding the relationships of 
systems, attempts are everywhere being made to relate. Supersciences 
are springing up which relate physical sciences, which relate :beha- 
vioral sciences, and which relate physical and behavioral sciences. 
Books are being written by teams of experts from allied disciplines 
and experiments are being conducted which employ the combined 
services of scientists from diverse fields. Professional gatherings 
(such as this convention) are requiring papers from persons only re- 
motely associated with their central interest in the hope that these 
papers may make some relationships with the central interest of the 
gathering to diverse areas. The purpose of all the expediencies is to 
relate the major areas of knowledge so their content may be more 
fully understood. 

Psycholinguistics is a child of an academic merger. It is of par- 
ticular interest to hearing specialists because this new science treats 
of human language, of which hearing is a vital part. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss a psycholinguistic model of 
——- function and to attempt to relate the model to problems of 
the deaf. 

Before explaining this model, two terms should be clarified: “psy- 
cholinguistics” and “language model.” 

Psycholinguistics is a new science whose very name suggests the 
incompleteness of the merger of psychology and linguistics. Nosingle 
science treats of human communication because of the omnipresence 
of language in all human affairs. Psycholinguistics probably comes 
the closest, to date, to a single science devoted to collecting and inte- 
grating information about human language. Although psycholin- 
guistics draws upon many sources for its information, psychology 
and linguistics are the major contributors. Linguistics traditionally 
deals with the structure of messages (the signals in the channel con- 
necting the communicators) as events independent of the character- 
istics of either speakers or listeners. Psychologists are concerned 
with describing and predicting human behavior. Psycholinguists 
wish to inset the human element into linguistics. They are concerned 
with the description and prediction of human language behavior 
through a study of the structure of messages as dependent upon the 
characteristics of the speakers and listeners. 

The term “language model” as used here means a sort of wiring 
diagram which describes how human language works. It describes 
the relationship of different systems, used in language, to each other. 
Since this relating of systems is basic to the understanding of human 
language, the construction of a model was one of the first things done 
by psycholinguists. 

The first models were patterned after models of machine commu- 
nication systems and were, in very fact, wiring diagrams. They were 
_ never meant to serve as adequate representations of human language 
function. The mechanical models were a natural starting point, how- 
ever, because there were simply too many: analogies between human 
and mechanical models to overlook. The newer, psycholinguistic 
models of language function are designed to describe human language 
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behavior, although much of the terminology and mathematics from 
the earlier mechanical models has been adapted and carried over. The 
essential distinction between the mechanical communication model 
and the psycholinguistic model of language function is that the former 
fails to take into account the “meaning” of signals. 


II. THE LANGUAGE MODEL 


Prof. Charles E. Osgood,' of the University of Illinois, formulated 
the theoretical basis for this language model by extending and elabo- 
rating the mediation hypothesis. The model includes (1) 3 language 
processes, (2) 3 levels of organization, and (3) 2 channels of transmis- 
sion, as seen in figure 1. 


CHANNEL 1 CHANNEL 2 


Perceptuo-motor levels Audio-vocal 


| 
Peer. 


2. Gremmatical B..6 --------- 


1. Integrative 


Perceptual S's other Motor 2's other Auditory S's 
than auditory than vocal 
Decoding Association Encod ing Decoding er 
1. 2. 3. 1. . 


Figure 1.—Psycholinguistic language model. 


Language processes.—The processes include decoding, association, 
and encoding. These processes develop in conformity with Hullian 
principles of learning. ' 

In substance, decoding refers to the perception of language. Imagine 
that a coded message is received aboard a ship. It must be decoded 
before it makes sense—before it can be perceived. Decoding mp 
not only reception, but also perception of stimuli. We are not born 
with decoding ability but must acquire it through learning. Decod- 
ing, 32 similar to what Myklebust * calls receptive language. 

ncoding refers to the use of language for the expression of ideas 
and is similar to what Myklebust calls expressive language. Encod- 
ing ability is acquired only through learning. 

Association is that process which is elicited by the decoding process 
and in turn elicits other processes which eventuate in expressive 
behavior. So little do we know about association that we must define 
it very loosely. It is similar to what Myklebust calls inner language. 
It appears to be similar to thought itself in many respects. It seems 
that some aspects of association or inner language develop with little 


1 Osgood, C. E., A Psycholinguistic Analysis of the Language Process, unpublished 
manuscript, University of Illinois, 1952. 
195 ata Helmer R., Auditory Disorders in Children, New York: Grune and Stratton, 
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or no functional, sensory input; in short, association, unlike decoding 
and encoding, is not entirely acquired by learning but seems to depend 
partially on the adequate development of the nervous system. 

Levels of organization——As opposed to the learned processes, the 
levels of organization are the actual neural material with which we 
learn language; they mediate the language processes. 

The lowest level is the integrative level where activities are inte- 
grated and carried on as sensory motor skills. The ability to auto- 
matically coordinate the muscles of the lips, tongue, larynx, and dia- 
phragm during speech is an example of how this level contributes 
to language function and growth. 

The second, and more highly organized, level is the grammatical 
level. Here anticipational and dispositional decoding and encoding 
mechanisms are developed for sequential, language behavior. Such 
behavior ranges from the complex receptive and expressive sequencing 
of words to simple imitations of meaningless sounds or actions. 

Meaning may or may not be involved at this level. Activities, once 
learned, become automatic. Selecting words to express your inten- 
tions is almost entirely an automatic matter. Similarly, one seldom 
needs to rearrange, consciously, the words of a speaker in order to 
understand what was said. Occasionally a translated bit of German 
such as “The man a good speech gave” will cause one to become con- 
scious of the need to rearrange words to get meaning. Typically, 
however, this sequencing of parts of speech is entirely subconscious 
and automatic. The grammatical level is therefore the level where 
sequential, linguistic material is handled. Messages with more than 
a single linguistic unit in them are processed at the grammatical level 
whether meaningful or meaningless, conscious or automatic. 

The third level is the semantic level. At this level, representational 
mechanisms are developed. The meaning of stimuli are learned at 
this level. All meaningful language activity depends, to some extent, 
upon this level. 

Channels of transmission—An individual may be stimulated 
through a number of receptors and respond in various manners. The 
receptors of importance in language are vision and hearing. The key 
expressors are vocal sounds and nonvocal movements. A channel, 
or route through which language “flows” must have, minimally, 1 
receptor and 1 expressor. A channel is named after its expressor and 
receptor. 

There are two key channels: (1) A general type called the perceptuo- 
motor channel, and (2) a channel of specific importance to language, 
the audiovocal channel. The former includes all forms of perception 
other than auditory and all forms of expression other than vocal. 
The use of 2 or more expressors or receptors simultaneously, the use 
of both channels at the same time, and cross-channeling are all elabo- 
rations of the 2 basic channels just described. 

The relationship of levels, channels, and processes.—It will be noted 
from figure 1 that a relationship of levels, processes, and channels 
is implied. The quality and quantity of language learning is de- 
pendent on the adequacy and appropriateness of the neural structure. 
For example, it is hypothesized that the higher the order or lan- 
guage learning, the higher the order of neural complexity needed to 
mediate that learning. | © 
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Although the relationship of channels to levels and processes is 
not understood, it clearly exists. Some persons seem to have photo- 
graphic visual memories while others can best remember things they 
have heard. Some children are better oriented visually and thrive 
on a look and say approach to reading while others do best when they 
have the auditory support of a phonics program. Expressively, not 
all channels are equally developed either. It is clear that the adequacy 
of receptive and expressive language depend on nature and nurture, 
but the nature of this dependency is not clearly understood. 

A language ability may be defined as the influence of learning at 
a given location on a given level. Since there are 3 locations where 
learning occurs at each level, there are 3 language abilities at each 
level after such learning has occurred; naniely, decoding, association, 
and encoding. Since there are 3 abilities per level and 3 levels per 
channel, there are 9 abilities per channel—and 18 abilities in all. 

Figure 2 represents a scheme for classifying and coding these 18 
language abilities. 


Levels 


& « Semantic 
Ge Grammatical 
Ie Integrative 


Processes 


= decoding 
e association 
= encoding 


Channels 


= Audio-vocal 
= Perceptuo-motor 


Figure 2.—A scheme for coding language abilities.* 


Cell 111, for example, refers to the first level (integrative), the 
first process (decoding), and the first channel (perceptuo-motor), 
This ability is called integrative decoding in the perceptuo-motor 
channel. Abilities are named and numbered in this order: Level, 
process, and channel. Cell 321 represents the third level (semantic), 
the second process (association), and the first channel (perceptuo- 
motor). It is called semantic association in the perceptuo-motor chan- 
nel. Each cell in figure 2 represents, in order, the number of a level, 
process, and channel, which collectively form a unique language 
ability. 

Two general limitations of this model should be noted. First, this 
model represents only a single language unit or a single person, so 
to speak. This unit is equipped to carry on all aspects of language 
function, receptive, expressive, and inner. However, language 1s es- 


*Sievers, D. (1955), p. 17. 
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sentially a social affair which means that a number of these units 
must be related in order to account for the social aspects of language. 
Second, no provision can yet be made in the model for the effects 
of emotion upon language since not enough is known about this 
relationship. 

Keeping these limitations in mind, an attempt will be made to relate 
the present model to some typical problems of the deaf. 


III, THE RELATION OF DEAFNESS TO THE LANGUAGE MODEL 


Deafness shall be defined operationally as a functional or organic 
blocking of meaningful, auditory input. Some of the conditions of 
deafness which are encountered are central and peripheral deafness, 
auditory agnosia and aphasia, psychogenic deafness, and apparent 
—— due to extreme environmental deprivation or mental retar- 

ation. 

The following dicussion relates to complete deafness. It is diffi- 
cult to say anything about the effect of partial auditory input on 
other systems. For this reason only the simplest, most general, and 
limiting case of auditory dysfunction, complete deafness, will be dis- 
cussed in relation to the language model. 

a 3 depicts the various blocks of hearing on the language 
model. 


Peripheral and “Agnosiea and Aphasia Mental Retardation Environmental 
‘Central Deafness Deprivation 


Fieure 3.—Hypothesized location of blocks in various types of apparent 
deafness.* 


Peripheral and central deafness are both caused by a block of 
auditory stimuli to the organism. Whether the block is directly to 
the peripheral mechanism, such as in otosclerosis, or to the central 
mechanisms, such as in acoustic tumors, the patient does not receive 
auditory input. The triple line in figure 3 indicates that in both 
cases reception of the auditory stimuli themselves is blocked. 

In auditory agnosia (where the meaning of environmental sounds 
is generally not comprehended) and auditory aphasia (where there 
is a lack of ability to comprehend the spoken word) the auditory 
signals enter the system, but fail to call forth the Seprappate mean- 
ings. Auditory stimuli are received but not perceived. 


*All diagrams represent the audio-vocal channel and ail entering stimuli are of an 
auditory. nature. 
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In the case of mental retardation, the mechanisms for receiving the 
stimuli are intact as are the mechanisms for calling forth the appro- 
priate meanings. The mechanism for acquiring meanings them- 
selves is not intact. Actually there is no real block here, as indicated 
in figure 3, but rather a lack of meanings to call forth. Seldom are 
cases as bad as this; typically simple or distorted meanings are called 
up which presumably lead to inappropriate, badly timed, incomplete, 
distorted, or missing responses. Such responses lead to a diagnosis 
of deafness often, which they resemble. 

Environmental deprivation, to the extent that it stimulates deafness, 
would be induced simply by a lack of appropriate auditory stimuli 
to the organism. Similar to mental retardation, no meanings can 
be called forth because no meanings have been established. The 
cases differ in treatment and prognosis. The environmentally de- 
prived organism will acquire meanings when the opportunity is given 
while the mentally retarded organism will not because he cannot. 

Since no provision for the effect of emotion on language has been 
made on the model, we cannot speculate on the mechanisms of psy- 
chogenic deafness. It appears that there is some mistake in the way 
the organism is “hooked up” of a functional or organic origin. We 
must learn more about the “properly wired” organism before we can 
discuss the indexing and correction of psychogenic deafness. 

This is, of course, an oversimplified picture. The social, cultural, 
and emotional surround in which the organism operates, the rela- 
tion of models to each other, the development of language abilities, 
the age of onset. of auditory pathology, and many other aspects of 
the picture have been omitted. Nonetheless, the relationships of 
hearing in a system of this type suggests research which, like the 
language model itself, is rooted in the interdisciplinary approach. 
Problems such as the relationship of vision and hearing, of sensory 
input to expressive output, of expressive abilities to one another, and 
so forth, are all legitimate topics for research in the problems of deaf- 
ness. The awareness of relationships suggests research problems. 
The language model suggests relationships. 


IV. USE OF THE LANGUAGE MODEL IN PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


The value of this model goes beyond suggesting relationships. The 
model is currently being used as the theoretical framework for a lan- 
guage test. With such a test, one can empirically examine some of 
the relationships suggested by the model. In 1955, Sievers * designed 
such a test. Briefly, this is how it was done. Eleven subtests were 
created which collectively sampled all 18 language abilities. The 
tests created and the abilities they sampled are shown in figure 4. 


8 Sievers, D. J., nn eng and Standardization of a Test of Psycholinguistic Growth 


in Preschool Children. 
1955. 


npublished doctor of philosophy thesis, University of Illinois, 
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Perceptuo-motor Channel Auditory-vocal Channel 


Integration Gramnatical Semantic Integrative Gramoatical Semantic 
© a a e a a e 
31 Ie Le2 132 212 222 2 


Figure 4.—A psycholinguistic anilysis of the subtests.* 


“Labeling” or the naming of things and/or pictures requires abili- 
ties 111, 311, 132, and 332, according to this analysis. Note that some 
tests use abilities in both channels, such as “labeling,” while others 
are strictly single-channel affairs, such as object and word “associa- 
tion.” 

No attempt will be made to offer an exhaustive description of the 
subtests. ‘The tests were standardized in the usual manner and norms 
obtained. Scores were given in terms of “language age” just as men- 
tal tests gives scores in terms of “mental age.’ The standardization 
sample was composed of children between the ages of 2-0 and 6-0; 
the purpose of using such a young sample was to produce a test of 
preschool language ability for which there were many uses. 

To take advantage of the theoretical basis of the langauge test, 
and ateempt was made to translate the obtained subtest scores into 
scores for the original, 18, hypothetical language abilities. The value 
of such a translation is apparent. With it we may pinpoint the lan- 
quage defect directly on the model. Our knowledge of the ability 
and. its relationship to the rest of the model will suggest the course of 
therapy. 

The difficulty in translating scores lies in the fact that no pure test 
of an ability can be designed (i. e., no pure test of 111). Ability 111 
is a decoding ability; in order to assess this ability, the examiner must 
require some sort of overt sign from the subject (since he can’t read 
the subject’s mind); the subject cannot answer without encoding. 
Thus, in real language, abilities always occur in chains (i. e., 111- 
121-131). The problem.is to estimate the value of the links or abili- 
ties knowing only the value of the chains or subtests. 

A basically simple system was hit upon for translation which re- 
quired first that the subtest scores be changed to standard scores so 
they could be added and averaged. The standard score was next in- 
serted in the appropriate cell in figure 4. Thus if a child received 
a language age of 3-2 on “labeling” that was first translated to a 


*Sievers, Dorothy (1955), p. 20. 
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standard score (let us say plus 1.02) which was inserted in all the 
cells containing X’s which follow “labeling” (111, 311, 132, and 332). 
When the remainder of the chart was completed in this fashion, the 
columns were averaged and these averages used as estimates of ability 
scores. Since some columns contained as few as two estimates of an 
ability, the separate ability estimate scores were never used because 
they were too unreliable, but averaged in various combinations to 
obtain level, process, and channel scores. -If, for example, an esti- 
mation of the association process is wanted, all columns headed by an 
“a” are averaged. Note that a separate association score can be ob- 
tained for both the perceptuo-motor and audio-vocal channel. By 
averaging all the scores under the word “integration,” an estimate of 
that level could be obtained; again, one estimate could be obtained 
for each channel. Typically the processes and levels scores for each 
channel would be obtained and plotted, in that order, as profiles 
Three profiles were computed for each subject tested: (1) An audio- 
vocal profile, (2) a perceptuo-motor profile, and (3) a combined pro- 
file, which is the average of the audio-vocal and perceptuo-motor pro- 
files. These profiles not only make possible a standard score com- 
parison with norms, but indicate which level, process, or channel is 
especially depressed or elevated and how much. Figure 5 depicts a 
set of combined profiles obtained in the manner described above. 
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Ficure 5.—Combined language profiles for spastic and athetoid groups.* 


*Scale indicator. Distance shown between longest horizontal lines is one standard 
score. 
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The first experimental work undertaken with this test was a study 
of cerebral palsied children. Not only was there great curiosity about 
the language abilities of the cerebral palsied, but also how the test 
and translation procedure would work in actual practice. ‘The results 
of the study will appear shortly in an unpublished Ph. D. thesis. 
This much was clear: the test appeared to have differentiating pow- 
er. Spastic children yielded individual, M-shaped combined profiles, 
while athetoids yielded a W shape on corresponding profiles. Shapes 
varied, of course, among individuals. When the individual, com- 
bined profiles of the spastics were averaged, an M shape resulted; 
similarly, a W-shaped profile resulted for athetoids. Figure 5 de- 
picts these profiles. 

For normal children, the profile is essentially a straight line, in- 
creasing in straightness with an increase in the number of children 
averaged, as shown in figure 6. 
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Ficure 6.—Combined language profiles for two groups of normal children.* 


The interpretation of these profile shapes will not be taken up 
here. The profiles are intended to suggest that similar studies could 
be done on deaf children. It should be emphasized that, from the 
outset, the language test was seen as one that could be used on all 
linquistically fasitticapeed children. The cerebral palsied are, in 
a way, opposite to deaf children; the former are expressively im- 
paired, the latter receptively impaired. Research on the deaf, using 
this approach, shows promise. 

Linquistic research generally is badly needed not only because of 
the commonness of language usage in day-to-day social interactions, 


*Scale indicator. Distance shown between longest horizontal lines is one standard 
score. 
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and not only because of the profound effect language ability appears 
to have on overall development of other systems in the organism, but 
also because language deficiency appears to be one of the greatest, 
single communalities among atypical children. Language dysfunc- 
tion, in one form or another, is more common to atypical children 
than intellectual dysfunction; it therefore appears to be a very fruit- 
ful area for research because the results of such research are beneficial 
to many persons. 
SUMMARY 


Let me conclude by briefly summarizing what has been said. From 
a consideration of the nature of atypicality comes an appreciation 
of the value of understanding relationships between systems within 
an organism. Hearing can only be completely understood in its rela- 
tionships to systems such as speech, vision, emotion, and so forth. 
The closest thing to a complete statement of relationships between 
hearing and other systems is, at present, the psycholinguistic model 
of language function. The model does not regard language develop- 
ment, per se, although the theory on which the model is based, does. 
The model regards only language function, that is, how language 
works. According to this model there are 3 processes, 3 levels, and 
2 channels of transmission. The processes are the result of learn- 
ing; the levels are neural in character and mediate the processes. The 
channels represent the receptor-expressor pathway through which 
language flows in the organism. Deafness is essentially a receptive 
language defect in this model and may be represented graphically as 
blocks in the organism. 

Ideas for research in hearing may be obtained from. scrutinizing 
these blocks and this model and making tests of various hypotheses 
evolved from such considerations. In testing hypotheses, the model 
is also helpful since it serves as the basis for a test of language abilities. 
The results of this test may be transferred back into theoretical unit 
scores. To date, the test has proved to be of differential value for the 
two major types of cerebral palsy. It should be of value in differen- 
tiating types of deafness, insofar as deafness may be considered a 
defect of language function. , 

(In evaluating the test, undesirable characteristics were found which 
warrant its revision. This work is to be begun immediately. Our 
plans are to complete the revision during the next 2 years and have 
the test commercially produced, primarily as a research instrument.) 
Our hope is that ultimately, the test can be used as an educational 
instrument in the classroom. There it can be used as a tool for dif- 
ferential diagnosis of linguistic difficulties, suggestions for remedia- 
tion, and assessment of linguistic progress. 

Teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing need not be reminded of 
the awesome complexity of the phenomenon of language. The 
psycholinguistic approach to hearing problems offers some intriguing 
research possibilities, but it is not, nor will it ever be, a panacea. How- 
ever, it is hoped that psycholinguistic theory and instruments will open 
up new avenues for research which will ultimately be of value not 
only to cerebral palsied and deaf children, but all children with 
linguistic handicaps. 
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FACTORS IN LIPREADING AS DETERMINED BY THE LIPREADER 
(Irving S. Fusrevp, past vice president, Gallaudet College) 


Lipreading, or speech reading as it should more appropriately be 
called, is, some say, an art and others, a skill. It lends itself to two 
meanings. The first of these is the popular notion that it is a process 
of “reading” much as we would read off the lines of a newspaper. 
Enthusiastic teachers of the process are apt to convey this concept 
to the public at large, and parents particularly—most likely from the 
instance that a few star pupils become adept at it—gather the im- 
pression deaf children in general should attain to success at it. 

The second meaning is the one held by the observant and realisti- 
cally minded educator, namely that lipreading is a skill which usually 
is not easily gained, that it calls for stubborn, consistent practice, and 
involves factors of considerable moment, without which the experience 
becomes a frustrating one. 

The student of the subject can find a voluminous literature at hand, 
much of it pointing to the fact that lipreading is a specialized art, 
practiced under conditions of difficulty. Thus, the most skillful deaf 
adult lipreaders state that they do not grasp every word spoken on the 
lips. They say that they perceive and recognize only the key words 
and then “fill in” the elliptical portions which represent the hidden 
throat and nasal speech elements.’ 

Testimony, even warrant, for this observation would not be diffi- 
cult to find. A. J. Story, classic authority on the subject, has it that 
“Perhaps not more than 50 percent of the ‘sounds used in natural 
speech are directly visible on the face of the speaker.”? Lipreading, 
even practiced lipreading thus becomes a filling-in process—a matter 
of educated guesswork. That is, by a process of inference, the lip- 
reader must piece together first what he actually sees—and at that 
in minute form and flickeringly elusive—with what he does not see, 
an uncertain interpretive business, if you will. Watching a motion 
picture, we pick up the uninterrupted sequence of the story, every 
single picture in the moving panorama actually forming part of the 
visual screen, even though it remains visible for only a very fleeting 
fraction of the time. You will recall the surge of frustration that 
comes over us when by accident the picture blacks out, leaving a gap 
in the story. Consider also the effect if the blackout were to occur 
more than 50 percent of the sequence. It would certainly be educated 
and nimble guesswork to be able to piece the story together with 
interpretive intelligibility. By analogy, you then have what lip- 
reading in the gross means. 

The effect of the elliptical element in peeing may be illustrated 
in another way, which in a sense, highlights the difficulty. Since so 
much of the uttered sounds is not visible the young deaf child, too im- 
mature for the synthesis upon which advanced skill depends, resorts 
to the unhappy tendency to pick out single words, perhaps single 
phrases—if he is quickminded—and guess at the main contexture, a 
practice that could lead only to confusion, a 

This is picturesquely stated by one teacher dissatisfied with results: 
One of the unfortunate habits was that of the pupil’s looking for one 


1Scouten, Edward L., The Manual Alphabet as an Instructional Medium for Deaf 
Children, Just-Once-A-Month, Kendall School for the Deaf, December 1955. 

2Story, Arthur J., Speech-Reading and Speech for the Deaf, Hill & Ainsworth, Ltd., 
Stoke-On-Trent, England, p. 21. 
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or two familiar words on the speaker’s lips. One word seemed to 
satisfy him and he would be quite willing to throw, roll, hide, or bounce 
the ball, despite the fact that the speaker had said, “I bought a new 
ball today.” ® 

We have to this point referred to a number of thoughtful observa- 
tions concerning lipreading, and we have no intention of refutin 
them, for those who offered them have done so only after long a 
attentive experience on the instructing level: It may be of value, 
however, to learn if such observations concerning the nature of lip- 
reading are confirmed by the testimony of another kind of experience, 
namely, that of the lipreader himself. 

There are good lipreaders, some expert to a high degree. There are 
others of the same general intelligence contour, for whom the skill is 
either nonexistent or present in only an indifferent manner. What is 
it that accounts for the skill in the first group, and how may the inept- 
ness of those in the second be explained? It would seem to be of 
value to the school if an answer to these thoughts could be disclosed. 
An effort in this direction was made, employing the simple technique 
of contrast between a group at the plus end of the scale and one at the 
opposite, and minus, end. For this purpose two corresponding 
sources of evidence were touched. On the one hand a panel of 10 
deaf persons, a sort of jury, was selected, each one of whom was an 
adult, some male, some female, and covering a wide range of age. 
Each one was a college graduate and some with advanced degrees. 
Each one was in a field of work with an intellectual background. All, 
we were certain, were in a comparable, above-normal mental level, 
and all, we knew, were in above-average command of language 
expression. 

We were certain all in this panel had the power of a keen, analytical 
appraisal of the question we submitted, namely, Was it in their experi- 
ence a valid observation that efficient lipreading is not a straightaway 
fluent process, but of necessity involved filling in of missed or elliptical 
elements, that is, the “hidden” phrases of speech? They were at the 
same time invited to express themselves on the factors that in their in- 
dividual instances made for good lipreading ability. Parenthetically, 
it may be stated at this point that the filling-in procedure in the act 
of lipreading involves a twofold psychological phenomenon, namely, 
first, setting up mentally the guessed verbal elements that are not 
visible, and second, assigning to them the necessary meanings to give 
logic to the entire activity. 

A second group was then drawn up, equal in number, similar in gen- 
eral characteristics, and alike in successful attainment, but differing 
in the fact that lipreading was not a ready tool for the individuals in it. 
— the question was, Why in their case was lipreading an elusive 
skill? 

THE GOOD LIPREADERS 


The first person in group A who was asked the main question, regard- 
ing the filling-in nature of lipreading replied that very much of his 
facility depends on the commonness of the subject under discussion. 
Thus, if the subject related to a point of information of current interest 


* Miller, Marjorie B., Lipreading: Its Development in the First Grade, The Convention 
Bulletin, January 20, 1939. 
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and of more than ordinary appeal, such as a great disaster reported 
with headlines in the papers, an event of prominence, or any occurrence 
that had fastened itself in the mind of the public, it provided a kind of 
kcer ons set which made it easier to catch the drift, aiding him 
in following the course and sequence of conversation or discussion. 

The inference here has a twofold character. It would imply that 
the deaf person who does not maintain an alertness to what is going 
on about him, who does not read the signs of events of the day, would 
be at a handicap. This handicap, in turn, would work to discourage 
him against further use of lipreading, and, in addition, could well 
induce in him a reluctance to meet other people for fear of betraying 
his lipreading inability, and thus is set up a vicious circle with con- 
sequence of serious import reaching quite beyond the simple visual 
sensory experience. The second phase of the implication would be 
the cue it offers for the classroom. The knowing teacher would thus 
realize she could effect a favorable result, and, hence, a favorable at- 
titude, if the lesson in lipreading would first have this preliminary 
buildup. More, it should be the responsibility of the teacher to in- 
culcate, along with the mechanical lessons and the drill practice, an 
outgoing curiosity on the part of the pupil which impels in me a desire 
to become informed. 

The second person asked to contribute an opinion, one who, the 
writer is certain, is a skilled lipreader, averred he did not consider 
himself in that light. On occasions, he stated, he was adequate, but 
he felt too often there were “fatal” lapses. He was inclined to believe 
the groping or filling in of the nonvisible elements best described the 
process when he does follow a conversation. When he is familiar 
with the subject discussed, he often “thinks ahead” of the speaker and. 
anticipates what is to be said. This method, he confesses, often gets. 
him into trouble since he may presume wrongly and find himself 
lost. When he is in a conversation or at a lecture on a topic with which 
he is unfamiliar, the “key” words he must grasp to gain the sense of 
the occasion may be strange to him, at least in their then setting, or 
else do not recur often enough to be caught accurately on the lips. 
Here the simpler words may be recognized, but are of no use to the 
reader, since they offer no aid in becoming acquainted with the whole 
situation. He deduces from this the chief liability of speech reading; 
that is, it provides no value if the reader does not get the keywords. 

In the educative process, the emphasis, he feels, would have to be 
on advance drill with unfamiliar vocabulary, i. e., the keywords. This 
observation, no doubt, has a familiar ring to it for teachers of the 
deaf, for that precisely is one of the important steps in formal lan- 
guage teaching, that is, the advance practice on unfamiliar items 
which are to appear in a forthcoming lesson. This seems, on the sur- 
face, a contradiction of the manner in which most of us pick up our 
meanings, by context in varied language usages. 

Subject No. 3 also denied he was a skillful lipreader. He does, he 
stated, fill in quite a bit when lipreading, but not with just the hidden 
throat and nasal speech elements. In his case, this process extends 
frequently to words and even entire sentences, a feat he ascribes to 
his command of English and then only when he has managed to grasp 
the general thread of the conversation. He believes it is common 
action for a hearing person to complete a sentence for another person 
after hearing the first few words, and it is his feeling he himself does. 
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this mentally very often. _ He concedes it is a far from reliable system, 
though, and often results in embarrassment and confusion. Oddly, 
this observation is strikingly like that of the individual reporting 
immediately preceding, where the practice was to think ahead of the 
speaker and anticipate what was coming, and similarly was there 
confession this method also led to trouble. At any rate, this suggests 
that lipreading, at least in the case of good practitioners of the art, 
involves, in addition to grasp of the visual pattern, a nimble sort of 
mental reconnoitering ahead of the speaker. Whether this is a desir- 
able accompaniment of the practice of lipreading remains a question, 
as also whether this particular skill as an aid in learning to be a lip- 
reader should be a part of the armamentum taught by the school. 
Likely, its promise of success lies more with the mentally gifted 
student. 

The advice in the fourth case was brief. Here the individual cen- 
ters on the sense of what is being said.* It is true he does not grasp 
every word spoken on the lips. This actually parallels the cognitive 
experience of the hearing person when he listens to spoken conversa- 
tion. Rarely is one closely conscious of every single word that 
reaches the ear. Rather, each merges into a sequential pattern of 
sound, usually with only gross meaning. It is only when forced at- 
tention singles out the items that the mind centers upon single words. 
This is true even more so with the units that make up the words, i. e., 
the elementary sounds. 

The same individual cautioned further that only 7/ the lipreader 
perceives and recognizes the keywords is he able to fill in the missing 
elements. Otherwise, any attempt at lipreading falls flat. 

The fifth object offered these suggestions. First, he confirmed that 
the most skillful adult lipreaders do not grasp every spoken word 
on the lips. In his own case, he finds people talk to him in a normal 
manner, that is, from almost any position instead of directly facing 
him. This means it is physically impossible to get every spoken word. 
He then is on the watch for critical words, patching up the rest from 
intuition, from his knowledge of the manner in which others talk, 
and also from the trend of their thinking in the subject matter at 
hand. These observations may, on the surface, seem intangible, but, 
when noted closely, they appear charged with meaning for the lip- 
reader. That is, the plain, visible configuration of the speech on the 
speaker’s. face serves merely as a point of departure. First, the lip- 
reader in this case consciously accepts the fact that the conditions of 
the situation may not be very favorable, i. e., “most people talk to me 
in the normal manner,” that is, “from almost any position instead of 
directly facing me.” 

Thus, he is reconciled to the fact: that he has “two strikes against 
him” from the very start. By this acceptance he avoids feelings of 
frustration and, so, is less prone to confusion. The ‘air is left clear 
for the analytical followup which, from long practice, he has found 


#Much of the same theme is found in this explanation in one of the standard textbooks 
in lipreading, namely: 

“The student should not try to think of the movements or words when actually readin 
the lips, for the human mind naturally takes in the thought as a whole and not one wor 
at a Hime. Just as it would be difficult to get much of the content of the printed page 
if we stopped to think of each letter or word, so it is difficult, when reading the lips, to 
understand the thought of the sae if we try to see movement and words.” (See 
oo then eat * Lipreading Principles and Practice, Frederick A; Stokes Co., New 

ork, , D- ‘ 
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effective. This comprises a compound of recognition of cue frag- 
ments, dependence upon his own intuition, knowledge gained over 
years of experience “of the way others talk,” and the trend of their 
thinking. This may picture lipreading as a complex mental activity, 
but it underlines the fact lipreading is not a simple undertaking with 
only elementary components. All of these items are highly suggestive 
for the teacher of lipreading. 

He sums up with this caution: 

I almost never carry a pad with me, as I consider it a hindrance. It’s better 
to be forced to understand the hearing person the same way you do. 

Wholesome, and realistic, we should add.5 

The next subject explained that, as a small child, he had to learn to: 
lipread every word, just as all children with normal hearing were 
required then to read and write every word in school. But, as time 
passed, this practice was speeded up, each word being written down 
very rapidly, actually without thinking. By a similar process, most 
of us acquire reading skill, so that in time we do not bother to read 
most of the words in the textbook. Thus it is, also, apparently, when 
hearing persons listen to conversation or at public speaking. Again, 
when one listens to a radio or TV program many of the spoken 
words are skipped over, but without missing the context. The deduc- 
tion in this case is that the process is the same for the skillful lipreader, 
that is, a “skipping over” of the individual words, but a grasp of the 
overall meaning. 

Exactly the same advice is contained in the remarks of the seventh 
person consulted in this panel inquiry. It is the meaning which the 
good lipreader seeks out, not the words. An analogy would be in the 
skilled, rapid reader of the printed page who has better understanding 
and more retention when he reads for ideas and not the words. The 
latter, in themselves, can act as stumbling blocks in gaining the back- 
ground sense. 

The eighth reply stressed the “educated guesswork” principle ap- 

lied to lipreading. A necessary condition is a good command of the 
English language, and this is most likely when the deaf person reads 
a t deal. It is an advantage to the lipreader if he can obtain an 
aeons cue as to what the conversation is to be about. The same 
observer holds that lectures or workshop discussions are easier to 
follow because he knows what will be taken up, while in a conversation 
the theme may change suddenly and radically, often leaving even the 
accomplished speech reader hopelessly lost. 

Conceding, in general, the truth of the principle of keyword gras 
as the cue to good lipreading, the ninth contributor to this study feels 
the quality of lipreading gains immeasurably when the a er is 
one with animation, dynamic vitality, who “makes use of natural 

speech rhythms, made varied by pause and emphasis and colored with 
the spontaneous expression of personality.” Here it is no effort to 
recognize almost every word, key or otherwise. In contrast is the 
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5 Well do we recall, in this connection, an instance we heard the late Dr. Shepherd L 
Franz relate. On rounds in a hospital ward under his care, he came upon a young man 
on crutches hobbling down the center aisle. ‘Drop those crutches,” was the firm order. 
The patient halted abruptly: obeyed, and then proceeded the rest of the way on his own 
power, to everyone’s gratification. , 

For an elaboration of this point of view, see ch. XVII, Psychotherapy, in Dorcus, R. M., 
and Shaffer, G. W., Textbooks of Abnormal Psychology, fourth edition, liams & Wilkins, 
Baltimore, 1950, pp. 597-598. 
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cold, colorless, mechanical type of speaker, even though the latter may 
be fully conversant with his theme—and in this case the lipreader 
struggles inwardly in vain to establish contact. 

Because children, both among themselves and among older persons, 
encounter animated speech more commonly than do adults, it is 
probable lipreading success in the years of childhood is more likely 
than later, when drab speech is the rule around them. 

At this point the same observer spells out a graphic description, very 
much worth repeating here, of the speaker who feels a compulsion 
to exaggerated mouthing, and so heightens the dilemma of the lip- 
reader. We wish we did not see so much of this even on the part of 
teachers of the deaf who should know better. Here is what the lip- 
reader must face: 

In stating that the ideal speaker has the feel of language’ at the time he is 
going through the speech act, I should like it to be understood that by this I 
do not mean he “mouths his words,” or that he animates them with an excessive 
amount of expression. To do so would only distract the attention and interest 
of the lipreader. I find this true in my case, at any rate. Not only does the 
speech act become distorted and unnatural, but it also tends to become mechani- 
cal in form, however paradoxical it sounds. The speaker concentrated so much 
on the mechanics of speech, as evidenced by this peculiar manipulation of lips, 
teeth, tongue, and jaws, that he loses his feel of rhythm, natural pauses, and 
stress or unstress. HEverything he utters is uttered emphatically, or overstressed, 
so that the lipreader loses all sense of values. His interest wanes, his mind 
wanders, he begins to count the number of gold and silver fillings in the speaker’s 
dental makeup, or if he is too far away, as in a classroom, he daydreams. 

No single factor accounts fully for lipreading efficiency, according 
to the last “witness” in this part of the inquiry. It is due rather to a 
combination of circumstances. These are first a natural talent for it, 
facility with the English language, a knowledge and awareness of the 
individual and eccentric variations to which speech is prone as it is 
manufactured within the vocal apparatus, and finally the acquirement 
of a mee working vocabulary. At least three of these factors lie 
within the province of the school for treatment, it is presumed. Na- 
tural talent in this hierarchy is interpreted, not necessarily as high 
intelligence, but special aptitude, and in this sense parallels trait com- 
binations which make for special aptness in music, drawing and art, 
or mechanical skill. 

This theory may not be so farfetched as some would think. Sup- 
portive opinion is found in Hedgecock who, referring to lipreading, 
states: 


It seems to depend more on an inherent knack or aptitude than on hard study. 
This opinion rests on observation that— 


In some this skill develops naturally, even without special training; others 
require laborious teaching, and still others never become very proficient.® 

Thus the evidence. There is provocative suggestion in the ideas sub- 
mitted by these witnesses. They testify from an intimate, inner search- 
ing of their own experience concerning the factors by which lipreading 
is activated and in the absence of which it lies dormant. 

In summation it adds up to these thoughts: 

1. Prior or general acquaintance with the subject under considera- 
tion is a propitious condition for lipreading. A favorable preparatory 
set is thus provided. 


® Hedgecock, Leroy D., Speech and Hearing Problems of the Young Deaf Child, American 
Annals of the Deaf, vol. No. 5 (November 1955), p. 144. 
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2. It would psychologically work to the advantage of the deaf per- 
son seeking lipreading adequacy to maintain an alertness to what is 
going on about him and thus avoid the vicious circle of isolation. The 
same principle can be an effective instrument in classroom instruction. 

3. The filling in of the obscure and hidden elements in seen speech 
is an active an basic part of lipreading, the so-called educated guess- 
work, The latter process, nonetheless, may also apply to that part of 
speech which forms the visible screen. 

4. Some good lipreaders are given to a tendency, when familiar with 
the threads of a conversation, to “think ahead”; that is, to anticipate. 
This practice, however, is none too reliable. 

5. Failure to grasp key words may be the chief liability in speech- 
reading. The crux here is that efficient lipreading strives to gain the 
essential thought of spoken communication, but that in turn rests upon 
the significance carried by the important units in that communication, 
viz, key words. 

6. Successful lipreading, as in writing, the hearing of speech, or in 
reading, is not a process which singles out the individual words and 
individual sound elements. It strives for the gross meaning, the back- 
ground sense. 

7. A conscious understanding of the manner in which others talk, 
as well as their manner of thinking, is helpful. 

8. A realistic attitude over the difficulties of lipreading aids greatly 
in developing assurance. 

_ 9. A good command of English is a favorable condition for lipread- 
success. 

10. A speaker with dynamic animation and personality provides an 
encouraging backdrop for speech reading. In contrast the cold 
mechanical type of speaker, even though precise, is a handicapping 
factor for the lipreader. 

11. Exaggerated mouthing by a speaker is bane supreme for the 
lipreader. 

12. No single factor fully accounts for lipreading efficiency, but 
rather a Seaitaaiaats of circumstances—natural aptitude, easy com- 
mand of the English language, acquaintance with the vagaries present 
in speech, a large functioning vocabulary. 

13. Natural aptitude for Resheding which is perhaps not an un- 
warranted concept, may assume the nature of a trait cluster, akin 
to that in inclination for music, art, or mechanical skill. 

The writer of this paper would add one observation, in the convic- 
tion itis germane. A common denominator characteristic was present 
in the case of every one of the 10 deaf persons whose observations on 
lipreading were here reported and who were skilled practitioners as 
speech readers. “Skilled” here refers to the P see to pick up and 
carry normal conversation in a not unusual field, at a normal fluid 


conversational pare This common denominator was a personality 


makeup that did not shake under initial failure, or for that matter was 
not “floored,” when things went wrong lipreadingwise. It bespoke 
a basic confidence. Thus, invariably, if the lipreader did not imme- 
diately “catch on,” the reaction was, “Beg pardon?” or “I’m sorry, I 
didn’t get you”—and so inviting repetition (with perhaps greater 
care). A personality given to embarrassment might flinch in a sim- 
ilar situation. We feel this freedom from reluctance to speak up is 
an invaluable asset for the lipreader. The pitfalls are many, and an 
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intelligent dealing with them, along the lines suggested by the cumu- 
lative observations reported above, is greatly reenforced by this 
head-on approach. 

So ends the first portion of this study centered mainly on what lip- 
reading looks like to an accomplished lipreader. 

We turn now to the second phase, namely, what there is about lip- 
reading that makes it an elusive art, from the point of view of those 
who, like the individuals in group A, are of high intellectual attain- 
ment and above average in corresponding attributes, but differing 
principally in the fact that lipreading is for them a negative expe- 
rience. 

LIPREADERS-NON 


The first return from the group of those who do not find lipreading a 
ready art stressed a unique viewpoint. Lip movements visibly are 
the same or nearly so for many sounds, a point long conceded as a 
baffling factor. But the vision of moving lips is normally only one 
element in the reception of speech. For deaf persons it is devoid 
of the stimulus of sound. It is thus only a pale, hollow, artificial ex- 
perience since it fails to convey the warming overtone one ordinarily 
obtains in speech. In this sense it is uncompleted communication, 
leaving in its wake unfulfilled emotional satisfaction. This in turn 
acts to compound the difficulty.’ 

The second report in this series is a compendium of the views of a 
number of deaf persons with whom the question of the elusiveness of 
lipreading was discussed at a meeting of officers of a national organi- 
zation of the deaf, the individual whom we had originally included 
in group B taking that method to compile his answer. The lipreaders 
at the meeting uniformly agreed they do a great deal of “bluffing,” 
frequently “listening” to great patches of conversation that they really 
do not understand. We are not here prepared to decipher the psycho- 
logical import of this kind of feigning, but we are certain it does not 
lend itself to gaining skill in the practice of lipreading. Then it was 
agreed difficulty arises from the fact that some individuals are easier 
to lipread than others, especially those who work, or have much con- 
tact, with the deaf. This gives many teachers the idea that lipreading 
is simply a learnable art, when actually they little realize the lip- 
reader’s difficulties with the public at large. 

In other words, the success demonstrated in the schoolroom is only 

. 4 pseudosuccess when measured by results beyond the school environs. 
Speech is so highly varied in its expression it is next to impossible to 
apply teachable standards for lipreading. The feeling also was that 
workable lipreading is more a knack—that is, a special aptitude—a 
concept already considered above. Thus, in the absence of this talent, 
the teaching effort expended to build the skill is not likely to have 
effective outcome. Again, with this special aptitude absent, “one can 
have good eyesight, lots of intelligence, much patience, willingness to 
apply ondealh but, then, while this would mean high academic marks 
in most any school or college course, it does not follow for lipreading. 
Why? Deafness is a physical defect—one is trying to compensate, or 
substitute, for a lost sense.” 


7This theory is suggested also in an address by E. S. Greenaway, headmaster of the 


Yorkshire Residential Schools for the Deaf, Doncaster, England, on The Education of the 
Potaity Deaf, North Regional Association for the Deaf, Manchester, Publication No. 5, 
p. 4. 
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A third report surmised lipreading proficiency may fail of realiza- 
tion when in the learning process the deaf child is not led first into a 
receptive attitude. He has to be encouraged into a willingness to 
learn, very much the sort of attitude found in children who readily 
absorb the improbable stories of fairyland. This state of readiness 
as regards lipreading acquirement is a complex of correct educational- 
approach theory, cooperating parent attitudes, relative freedom from 
physical and mental stresses. 

nability to reach fluent lipreading, according to the fourth individ- 
ual consulted, may be laid to a series of handicapping influences. The 
further removed from the optimum in them, the less likely favorable 
results. These conditions include degree of acquaintance with the 
subject at hand, manner of address on the part of the speaker, his prior 
contact with the deaf, his cultural background, length of the discus- 
sion. The problem of pressure also enters into it, namely, the condi- 
tions under which the lipreader is committed, viz, a job, a business 
deal, directions, or just plain pleasure. Under strain so much tension 
may be aroused as to seriously impair the lipreading effectiveness. 
The points of the physical setting may have a bearing—that is, the 
prevailing light, the background, whether one is on a train, or in a car, 
standing or sitting. 

A fifth observer, in addition to a successful business career, has 
engaged in extensive welfare work among the deaf, and so feels he has 
grounds for the thoughts he has concerning the inefficacy of lipreading. 
He is convinced that for the masses there is no such thing as lip- 
reading skill. In the instances where it is achieved, the secret is 


the possession of rare gifts, and again we assume the reference here 
is to a specialized talent present only in exceptional cases. The same 
observer suggested that groping for key words and attempting to 
“clothe” sentences are largely an exercise of the imagination, and, 
hence, lipreading can hardly be said to serve the purpose of accuracy 
as one of the channels of communication for the deaf. 

Sixth. Lipreading ability, according to this nie seg Pa greatly 


with the individual, depending on certain inherent abilities, though 
what the latter are is not made clear, unless the reference is again to 
the now familiar combination of traits that serve as a special aptitude. 
Ordinarily, the same observer finds it less thwarting when contact 
with a person’s speech continues beyond the initial experience suffi- 
cient enough to establish familiarity, the latter referring also to the 
subject matter of conversation. Otherwise, an unfamiliar speaker 
places one at a loss. 

The viewpoint of the seventh reporter in this group was that com- 
monly lipreading does not reach a stage of efficiency for two reasons: 
First, it is a skill attained only after painstaking and prolonged study, 
at least in the case of the average deaf person, a requirement seldom 
satisfied; and, second, where mastery is achieved it is more likely 
because of a knack for it, and then it is a rare instance. 

Stress here is also laid on another factor not ordinarily recognized. 
When reading a book one may rest the eyes momentarily by shutting 
them or turning the glance away. With fatigue thus eilayed, one 
may return to the reading matter and resume at the point left off 
without a serious loss in the sequence. With lipreading the basically 
similar reading context produces a more trying experience. The 
physical conditions may be even more fatigue producing, because of 
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uncertainties of light, body, head, and face, movement on the part 
of the speaker, the flickering and obscure motions of the lips, plus 
the strain of attending for meaning. The eyes are likely to tire under 
such conditions, and certainly so if the conversation, discussion, or 
address is of any length. If one diverts the gaze to ease the tension, 
the continuity of the communication is disrupted and its sense lost. 
Under classroom conditions the pupil is apt to find the lipreading 
experience reduced to simplest terms with these contradicting fea- 
tures held to a minimum. Poatashodl conditions usually tend to strip 
it of its sheltered nature. 

Another observer, the eighth in this group, finds successful lip- 
reading dependent upon a favorable juxtaposition of certain factors. 
These may be classed in this manner: (1) Factors inherent in the 
speaker, namely, his bearing, the character (positive or negative) of 
his lip movements, the inherent nature of his vocabulary and subject 
matter, his pronunciation, his facial expression, his intelligence; (2) 
factors peculiar to the lipreader, as amount of hearing left, vocabu- 
lary, understanding, eyesight, intelligence; and (3) factors external 
to both, such as distance between speaker and lipreader, amount of 
light, extraneous facial features; that is, mustache, dentures, hear- 
ing aids, sex. 

In a sort of dissecting process, one of the consultants in the group 
bared what he considered were the factors which in appropriate 
combination would be necessary for adequate lipreading. These 
would be good vision, eye-to-brain coordination, skill in synthesis 
or the ability to put together a thought from context and a word or 
two caught here and there, large vocabulary, and ability to be satis- 
fied with less than complete understanding.’ The medium in which 
lpreoding functions works against fluency, namely, the multiplicity 
of words with little or no lip movement, words similar in sound (and, 
hence, in lip and facial movement) but different in meaning, varia- 
tions in facial contour (full lips or thin, large mouth or small, 
moustaches, chin, jaw, and throat formations), variations in speech 
(accent, enunciation, speed, and so forth), variations in mood of 
speaker or lipreader (excitement, drowsiness), and, finally, the en- 
vironment (lighting, distance, distractions). Last, but hardly least, 
success hinges on individual differences in personality; thus, “The 
extrovert will be more likely to value the skill and put out more effort 
to attain it and accept more embarrassment in applying the skill 
than would an introvert.” 

The 10th contributor to this group referred to three factors which 
make lipreading trying. The first of these is the great range of 
extremes in the manner of speech the deaf person encounters: No 
2 sets of lips are alike and no 2 people move their lips exactly alike. 
In effect, this may be called visual dialect. Second is the need for 
the mind to work faster than the eye; that is, in most cases one has 
to be “one jump ahead” of the speaker. Here again we note the refer- 
ence to the anticipatory side of lipreading, the intent apparently 
being that one will not be left behind. But as was stated by others 
who mentioned the same practice, a misstep means panicky confu- 


8 Harlier in this report a pronounced likeness among those in the group marked as able 
lipreaders was noted in a disinclination to be satisfied with less than complete under- 
standing, at least to the extent of striving to gain it. 
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sion, so far as understanding what was said was concerned. Finally, 
there is the effort not to misguess. 

In summary, we would say the following points cover the problem 
as it stands for the nonlipreader or for the one who can practice 
the skill only uncertainly : 

1. Lipreading, without the substance of sound accompanying it as 
is the case for the person without hearing, is a shallow, artificial 
experience shorn of the satisfying emotional reaction that normally 
goes with speech. 

2. Lipreading is made difficult from the fact that the facial move- 
ment is the same, or nearly the same, for many sounds, making dis- 
tinguishability baffling. The difficulty is increased because so large 
a portion of speech is normally invisible. 

3. Lipreading becomes often a feigning process by which the indi- 
vidual, rather than concede he hasn’t gotten it, will pretend he has. 
Psychologically this may have unwholesome results, and in addition 
acts to thwart acquiring skill. 

4. Success in the schoolroom may often be only an apparent accom- 
plishment. It does not always hold up when put to the test of out- 
in-life experience. 

5. Lipreading as a compensatory activity cannot take the place of 
the lost sensory power. To attain to any measure of success in it 
calls for the presence of special aptitude for it. 

6. Satisfactory progress in lipreading requires adequate prepara- 
tory adjustment indicating readiness for learning it. Failure to 
attain such a state of readiness counts against it. 

7. A considerable number of factors—such as acquaintance with 
subject treated, manner of address of speaker, length of the expe- 
rience, and pressure of job, business, directions involved—may act 
with a negative influence. 

8. Efficiency in lipreading ordinarily requires a prolonged and 
wearying learning procedure. The fatigue factor in continued lip- 
reading is a deterrent to acquiring skill. 

9. Too often unfavorable conditions of extraneous nature—uncer- 
tainties of light, position, movement, and distance of speaker—are 
fatigue-producing and so make cab a So a! TOMI 

10. The amount of residual hearing in the lipreader, his vocabulary, 
and his intelligence are important considerations. 

11. A combination of traits making for outgoingness, commonly 
noted of an extrovert nature, is necessary. 

12. Speech is subject to such extremes in its enunciation as to make 
lipreading extremely tenuous. 

13. The anticipatory phases of the “guesswork” involved in lip- 
reading make the latter analogous to “skating on thin ice,” working 
against assurance for the lipreader and so defeating effort to acquire 
working skill. 

19. Finally, as this is a report of what lipreading looks like to the 
lipreader, it may be in point to refer here to the “official” view of 
those directly involved, namely a report from the National Association 
of the Deaf. A leaflet on the subject, The Truth About Lipreading, 
states the value of the practice as a means of communication is recog- 
nized both by teachers of the deaf and by the deaf themselves. Then, 
after appraising it critically, detailing the flaws, most of which have 
already been referred to in the present study, the NAD pamphlet 
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concludes:. “Lipreading is a wonderful thing. We, the adult deaf, 
say this from experience. — But it is imperfect, an art, not a science. 
Many of the wonders attributed to it simply do not exist. It is high 
time the hearing pee was told this by those who know—the deaf.” 

The adult deaf as a rule feel strongly on this matter. To them 
the virtues of lipreading are overdrawn, principally by the high} 
colored feature columns in the press, thus setting unattainable leve 
and by inference reflecting upon those who cannot reach them. An 
instance in point of such wonder-story treatment is this excerpt: 
Today, through the progress of oral education, there are many expert lipread- 
ers among the deaf, world travelers who fool the ship’s captain, the train con- 
ductor. Many are linguists, reading lips in any languages. Some are expert 
in ancient Greek. For a long while, working at Welfare Island, there was a 
deaf lipreader of broken English. 

Lipreading has many advantages over the ear as a way of listening. In places 
the lipreader in a position of superiority to the nonlipreader, even the hearing, 
for it gives him & sense of omniscience, of all-hearing. With a pair of binocu- 
lars, the lipreader can read the lips of the captain on the deck of a ship a 
mile away, the lips of the businessman standing at the window of the other 
skyscraper.” 

SUMMED UP 


Summing up, these observations may be said to apply: 

1. Lipreading, even for those practiced in it, is largely an elliptical 
or “filling in” experience, providing warrant to describe it as edu- 
cated guesswork. 

2. The filling-in process is aided when the lipreader sees to it he is 
well grounded in the news of the day and thus has a preparatory set 
for what may be the commonness of current discussion. 

3. The lipreading act tends to take on an anticipatory character, 
that is, a sort of exploratory probing for what the speaker is going 
to say, though this practice is likely to lead one afield. 

4, With experience the good lipreader contrives an adjustment to 
the uncertainties common in speech reading. 

5. A grasp for the overall meaning suffices to tide one over, ob- 
viating the need of minute accuracy, the latter being too often an 
impossible attainment. Concentrating on key or cue words aids con- 
siderably in taking hold of the background sense of what is being 
said. Dynamic animation in the speaker is also of value, but no 
exaggeration in speech mannerism. 

6. In one sense lipreading is an uncompleted type of communica- 
tion in that it lacks the supporting overtones of sound. 

7. Since lipreading for many is not easily mastered, it will at times 
give way to sheer feigning that it is working. 

8. Establishing a receptive attitude, i. e., a willingness, should 
facilitate learning to lipread. 

9. The likelihood that skill in lipreading is based on possession of 
special aptitude should not be ruled out. 

10. A good grounding in language, and especially so in vocabulary 
understanding, appears to be an essential. at may well be this lin- 
gualmindedness is the core of a special aptitude for lipreading, and 
may in part explain why it proves so elusive for so many deaf 
persons. 


me Marguerite, World of Science, in Flair Annual, 1953, Cowles magazines, 1952, 
p. 19. 
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11. The physical difficulties and obstacles are many, both within 
= without the immediate lipreading orbit and often evading con- 
trol. 

12. Psychological factors, “outgoingness,” for instance, bring a 
governing influence to bear in determining whether one is or is not 
to be a good lipreader. 

13. Miracle stories of lipreading skill are not entirely realistic. 

14. Finally, be it art or science, lipreading can, under favorable 
conditions, be acquired with reasonable fluency. It can serve those 
who attain to mastery of it as a valuable instrument of communica- 
tion. Even without full mastery, it still may serve a useful purpose. 

Dr. DrCarto. Thank you, Dr. Fusfeld. The next paper will be by 
Dr. Hudgins, who will talk to you on A Comparison of Deaf and 
Normal Hearing Subjects in the Production of Motor Rhythms. 


A COMPARISON OF DEAF AND NORMAL HEARING SUBJECTS IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF MOTOR RHYTHMS 


(Dr. C. V. Hupeins, director of research, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.) 


The basic factor in speech rhythm is the grouping of syllables into 
larger unit groups, or feet, in which syllables are accented and sub- 
ordinated according to a definite pattern. Thus the foot consists of 
an accented and one or more unaccented syllables closely associated. 
The feet in turn are incorporated into larger unities forming breath 
groups and phases but the stress patterns of the feet determine the 


rhythm of t 
these unit groups stan 
pattern. 

In speech, the basic unit which is grouped into the unit groups is 
the syllable. Syllables are accented, subordinated, speeded up, slowed 
down, and otherwise modified at the demands of the rhythmic pattern. 
It follows that the consonants and vowels which make up the syllables 
will be long or short, strong or weak, depending upon the demands 
of the ee The rate of syllable utterance is influenced or modi- 
fied in this process of syllable grouping. Since the accented syllable 
is the stronger, it also has a greater duration and therefore slower than 
unaccented syllables. 

Within any single rhythmic unit, therefore, the syllables occur at 
different rates. This flexibility in syllable rate is inherent in the proc- 
ess of grouping. No grouping is possible when syllables are uttered 
slowly and at a constant rate. Actually, there is a minimum rate 
below which the phenomenon of grouping is impossible. The units 
occur separately in feet of one unit each. Such a sequence is described 
asarhythmic. This minimum rate is usually said to be approximately 
40 syllables per minutes, There is also a maximum rate above which 
grouping cannot occur. The units follow one another so rapidly that 
grouping becomes impossible. This maximum rate is usually given 
as 5 to6 units per second. There is a range, therefore, between 1 and 
6 syllables per second within which grouping may occur. 

Obviously, rhythm is not merely a matter of sound since congeni- 
tally deaf children learn to execute a variety of rhythms. They learn 
to dance, to beat time, and even learn to recite verse with feeling for 
the pattern. Their speech is often rhythmic although it may not 
follow the accepted English form. Sounds may arouse a rhythm 


e larger RES, In any rhythmic sequence, therefore, 
out as basic units that constitute the rhythmic 
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and may be pen into rhythmic patterns but rhythm is not re- 
stricted to sound alone. 

It can be perceived and aroused by visual kinesthetic or tactile stim- 
uli as well as the auditory. It is generally agreed that the produc- 
tion of rhythm is essentially a motor phenomenon. Movements are 
really the basic elements in the grouping process. In speech the 
movements that produce the iacliebien are the basic elements which 
form the rhythmic pattern. It may be argued, therefore, that the 
deaf child can learn the correct rhythms of his native language even 
though he may not hear any single sound. 

In the light of the above discussion and in order to study certain 
aspects of the problems involved in developing a fluent rhythmic 
speech in deaf children, an experimental program was formulated. 
A previous study by Hudgins and Numbers? had shown that the 
speech of deaf children falls into three categories with respect to 
rhythm: (a) Sentences spoken with correct rhythm; (d) Sentences 
spoken with incorrect rhythm; (¢c) Sentences spoken arhythmically. 
These authors found further that only 27 percent of sample sentences 
spoken by 200 deaf children were spoken with correct rhythm. They 
found, however, that this 27 percent accounted for 75 percent of sen- 
tences understood by a group of listeners. 

The experimental program was set up to determine whether or not 
the essentially achythmic speech of deaf children is due to any real 
lack of motor ability or to habits of articulation established durin 
the speech-developmental period. The experiment took the form o 
a comparative study of the motor responses of deaf and normal hearing 
subjects. Briefly, the problem was that of devising and administer- 
ing routine tests in which subjects would be required to group a 
sequence of movements according to prescribed rhythmic patterns. 
The movements studied were simple tapping movements of the hand, 
the opening and closing of the jaw, the striking of the tip of the 
tongue against the upper gum as in the production of ¢, the breathing 
muscles in production of light puffs of breath, and finally the grouping 
of syllables in which the three speech organs were combined into a 
coordinated whole.? 

The procedure of the experiments was-as follows: After prelimi- 
nary practice trials subjects were instructed to group the movements 
of individual members into prescribed rhythmic feet composed of 
2or3movements. The patterns prescribed were the trochee, the iamb, 
the dactyl, and the anapast. The repetition rate of the feet was timed 
by a light flashing at one second intervals. The problem of the test, 
therefore, consisted of grouping the movements into the prescribed 
patterns within the one second interval. 

The movements themselves and the light signals were recorded by 
means of kymograph and appropriate recording devices. A separate 
time line of one-tenth second intervals was also recorded. 


1 Hudgings, C. V., and Numbers, F. C., An Investigation of the Intelligibility of the 
Speech of the Deaf, Genet. Psycho-Monog., 1942, 25, 289-392. 

2] am indebted to two graduate students who assisted in the study. ‘The description 
of the complete experiment is contained in two theses submitted to the faculty of the 
Department of Education, the University of Massachusetts, in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of master of science. The theses are filed under the following 
titles : 

Bertolio, F. J., a comparative study of the abilities of deaf and normal subjects in the 
pe Ane grouping and phrasing of the movements of individual speech organs and of 
syllables. 

* Griffiths, Ciwa, a study of the ability of deaf children in grouping, accentuations, and 
phrasing of movements of the individual speech organs versus syllables. 
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A group of 18 normal hearing subjects ranging in age from 8 to 18 
years and 18 deaf pupils of the same age range served as subjects. 
The records were analyzed to determine the accuracy with which sub- 
jects followed the prescribed patterns and to determine the duration 
of the unit a 

_The results of the test are especially interesting from the point of 
view of the performance of the two groups of subjects. Both groups 
were able to group the simple movements of the several bodily mem- 
bers into the specified pattern well within the allotted time interval 
of one second. Members of neither group were forced to anything 
approaching maximum ability in any of these tests. The deaf chil- 
dren showed definite superiority in grouping the tongue and jaw 
movements. Apparently, their experience in tongue and jaw gym- 
nastics as a part of their speech readiness exercises worked to their 
advantage in these tests. e task of grouping breathing movements 
was performed by both groups with no difficulty but the hearing 
subjects were slightly superior in these tests. 

A second phase of the experiment consisted of substituting syllables 
for the simple tapping movements of the several organs. The rela- 
tively simple device of substituting the syllable ¢w for the movements 
described above introduced a major change in the performance of the 
deaf subjects. All except the 8- to 9-year-old group were able to 
manage the 2-syllable feet within the required time but they re- 

uired a considerably greater portion of the allotted time interval. 

en the three-syllable units were attempted, only the older deaf 
upils were able to manage the grouping within the time interval. 
On the other hand, the youngest of the normal hearing pupils were 
able to perform this task with ease. This fact confirms the result of 
Templin * who showed that normal children at the age of 8 years have 
mastered all of the basic language skills. ; 

The problem of grouping syllables was made more difficult by 
substituting compound consonants for the single consonants. Thus, 
when the syllables stw and strw were substituted for tu, the differences 
between the deaf and normal hearing subjects appear even greater. 

In these tests the normal hearing group managed the 2-syllable 
feat with ease and none except the 8-to-9-age group had trouble with 
3-syllable groups. The deaf children, on the other hand, were unable 
to manage the 3-syllable groups while only the older subjects were 


able to manage the 2-syllable groups. 
DISCUSSION 


The problem facing both groups in the test described above was 
one of increasing motor complexity with the consequent greater de- 
mand imposed by the necessity for increasing syllable rate as the 
number oF elements within the unit groups was increased. The single 
tapping movements were easily managed according to the specified 
pattern. The substitution of syllables for the simple movement of 
a single member increases the complexity of the task since it involves 


*'Templin, M. C., Certain Language Skills in Children, University of Minnesota Press, 
1957, Minncapolis, ‘Minn., p. 183. 
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somabining breathing muscles, tongue and jaw muscles, into a single 
integrated coordination. The new task among other things involves 
the problem of timing with respect to the breathing and articulatory 
movements. Deaf and normal hearing subjects who had little or no 
difficulty with the 2-syllable groups now found that the 3-syllable 
groups required a speeding up of all components while maintaining 
the proper temporal relationship. 

The task was made even more difficult by employing syllables with 
compound consonants. 

The deaf children appear to have had little or no experience in 
producing consonants and vowels at the rates demanded by the rhyth- 
mic pattern. They had learned all consonants and vowels as posi- 
tions and with relatively slow transitional movements. They were 
accustomed to give to each element a stereotyped value. Their speech 
must be described as possessing a very limited degree of flexibility. 
Transitional movements from consonants to vowels and vowels to 
consonants were relatively slow, yet the requirement of crowding 
syllables together in groups which is the essence of speech rhythm 

emands a high degree of flexibility. Habits of slow articulation 
dominated their efforts while the rhythmic demands of accentuation 
and subordination were not sufficiently strong to overcome these 
habits. 

Thus there was a conflict between habits of articulation and flexi- 
bility as demanded by the oo This conflict was more apparent 
in their efforts to group syllables containing compound consonants. 
The normal speakers merely speeded up the articulation as required 
by the task. 

The results indicated that the older deaf subjects showed a greater 
flexibility than the younger ones but even the best of the deaf speakers 
never achieved the degree of flexibility as that of the youngest of the 
normal speakers. 

There is a suggestion here that may be of value in our thinking 
with respect to speech teaching. That suggestion is this: It is difficult 
and even perhaps impossible to teach first of all the individual sounds 
of the language, then to combine these sounds into syllables and words, 
and finally to set these words into a rhythm. A much simpler ap- 
proach would be that of developing habits of syllable grouping from 
the beginning. It is possible that we make a fetish of accuracy of 
pniculetion when what we really need is a greater degree of tex. 
bility and the avoidance of stereotyped forms. We should bear in . 
mind that in normal speech the duration and the strength of individual 
sounds are dependent upon the rhythmic context and the rate of syl- 
lable utterance, and that both rhythm and rate are important factors 
in speech. It is worth repeating that syllables carry the rhythm of 
pean and that consonants and vowels are strong or weak, long or 

ort, depending upon the degree of stress of the syllables in which 


8 
s 
they occur. 

r. DrCarto. Are there any questions you would like to ask? 
Well, I have a lot but I am not going to ask them now. The next 
speaker is Dr. Goldstein. He is going to talk on A Comparative 
Study of Some Neurological Factors in Deaf and Aphasic Children. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SOME NEUROLOGIC FACTORS IN DEAF 
AND APHASIC CHILDREN * 


(Rosert Gotpstern, Ph. D., research associate, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 


(WitL1aM M. LANpbAU, M. D., assistant professor of neurology, Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) 


(Frank R. Kierrner, Ph. D., assistant director, division of speech pathology 
and correction, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Several interests prompted the study which I shall summarize to- 
day. One of these was to gain a better understanding of the total 
neurologic functioning of children with various kinds of disorders of 
communication. Another was to determine whether or not the chil- 
dren we call aphasic have in common with aphasic adults not only 
a difficulty in the use of language but also some organic abnormality 
of the central nervous system, which, in the adult, is usually clearly 
reflected by some-other abnormality as well, as, for example, by some 
paralysis. A third purpose, and perhaps a more important one for 
educators, was to learn if a neurologic evaluation can aid a clinician 
in making recommendations for special education. 

The subjects for this investigation were all of the children who 
were in full-time classes at Central Institute for the Deaf during the 


academic years 1954-55 and 1955-56. One hundred and fourteen of 
these children were considered deaf; that is, their communication 
Setar were attributed to a profound loss of auditory sensitivity. 


eventy-four of the children were grouped under the heading of 
“A phasic.” 


TaBLE I1.—Olassijfication of children in full-time classes at Central Institute for 
the Deaf during the academic years 1954-55 and 1955-56 








Number Percent 


Deaf. 114 60. 6 
Aphasic 74 39.4 


188 100, 0 





The children who were classified as aphasic were placed in this 
category primarily because of their inability to express and/or un- 
derstand language; that is, they usually displayed an obvious discrep- 
ancy between how much they apparently couw/d hear and their ordi- 
nary reaction to spoken language; and between their apparent intelli- 
gence and their ability to deal intelligently with language. 

The aphasic children were not homogeneous with respect to the kind 
and degree of disability in the use of language. They were somewhat 
alike, however, in that they either did not learn to communicate 
through the usual oral methods for teaching deaf children, or were 
similar to children who failed to learn as deaf children. 

Not all of the 114 deaf children or the 74 aphasic children were 
originally classified as deaf or aphasic. It was not always possible 
to make a clear-cut diagnosis of a young child’s auditory disorder, 


1This study was partially supported by a grant eo to the Central Institute for 
the Deaf from the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the 
National Institutes of Health. 
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and some of the children were shifted from one group to the other as 
observations of educational development showed the original classifi- 
cation to be in error. A few changes have also been made since the 
beginning of this study. The assignment of the children to one cate- 
gory or the other for the purpose of this study was made on the basis 
of a child’s educational classification at the time he or she was 
examined. 

We wanted our study to tell us whether this heterogeneous group of 
aphasic children have similar neurologic abnormalities, and whether 
these abnormalities occur as frequently in the deaf children. 

Here, in brief, is a description of the tests we performed on both 
the deaf and aphasic children. 

First of all, there was a neurologic examination in which the in- 
tegrity of the cranial nerves, some basic reflexes, and certain motor 
skills were tested. Secondly, a routine electroencephalogram was 
made for each child. Finally, a rather crude test was made of vesti- 
bular function; that is, the activity of the semicircular canals. In 
addition, we inquired extensively into the medical and developmental 
histories of the children. We also added the data from routine evalua- 
tion of hearing. Briefly, these were the results of our tests. 

In the neurologic examination 23 percent of the children classified 
as aphasic showed some evidence of a major abnormality of the cen- 
tral nervous system. Only 4 of the 114 deaf children, just 3.5 percent, 
had such abnormalities. 


TABLE II.—Major abnormalities of central nervous system in neurologic 
examination 





Number Percent 


4 3.5 
Aphasic 17 23.0 





About 40 percent of both deaf and aphasic children had definitely 
abnormal electroencephalograms. ‘This figure is well above the least 
conservative estimates of about 15 percent abnormal and borderline 
records in a normal population. Although the aphasic children had 
a slightly greater percentage of abnormal records and about twice the 
percentage of focal abnormalities, the EEG did not clearly differenti- 
ate between the two groups. We are not at all certain whether the 
abnormal EEG’s in the deaf children reflect organic abnormalities of 
the central nervous system, or whether the lack of auditory stimu- 
lation led to a disruption of the normal EEG pattern in the deaf 
children. 

TaBLe III.—Abnormal electroencephalograms (EEG) 





Total abnormal EEG’s Focal abnormalities 


| 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 


96570—58——_16 
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Results of the tests of vestibular function in the deaf children were 
in accord with previously reported studies. About half of the deaf 
children bawee. normal responses from their semicircular canals, 
about one-quarter of them had depressed responses, and the other quar- 
ter gave no responses at all. Almost all of the deaf children who gave 
no responses had a history of meningitis or related illness, usually 
with extended streptomycin therapy. About 17 percent of the 
aphasic children gave no vestibular responses but only 2 of these chil- 
dren had a history of meningitis or similar serious infection. Ona per- 
centage basis more than twice as many aphasic as deaf children had 
depressed vestibular responses. Only 36 percent of the aphasic chil- 
dren had normal responses as compared to 52 percent of the deaf 
children. The depression of vestibular responses in the presence of 
normal auditory sensitivity or only moderately severe hearing losses 
could be indicative of malfunctioning of the central nervous system 
in the aphasic children. 


TaBLe 1V.—Summary of vestibular responses 


No response Depressed Normal 


Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


22.4 
46.6 


Audiometric patterns provide a distinguishing feature between the 
two groups of children. The deaf children, for the most part, had 
sharply sloping wey ae with better hearing for the low frequen- 
cies, and often only for the low frequencies. The aphasic children 
usually showed 1 of 3 types of audiograms. First of all, there was 
a small group with normal threshold sensitivity. A second large 
group had relatively flat audiograms with an average loss of about 
60 decibels. A third group had sloping audiograms but usually with 
some response to all frequencies. 
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FIGURE 1.—Most frequent kinds of audiograms in children at Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 


The medical and developmental histories provided a rather clear 
contrast between the two groups. The factor most clearly identified 
with the deaf children was meningitis or similar severe disease. This 
was not, necessarily the most common cause of deafness but it occurred 
only infrequently in the histories of the aphasic children. The factors 
most clearly identified with the aphasic children were those things 
usually linked with damage to the central nervous system: jaundice 
at birth because of Rh incompatibility, prematurity, difficulty with 
breathing at birth, and congenital abnormalities of the brain as evi- 
denced by other neurologic disabilities and by convulsions. 

Maternal rubella or German measles, usually associated with deaf 
children, was just as common a history with the aphasic children. 
Other congenital complications and hereditary factors were also 


equally frequent in both groups, 
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Taste V.—2tiology of auditory disorders in children at Central Institute for 
the Deaf 


Deaf Aphasic 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


No information 


Convulsive disorder. 

Rh incompatibility 

Complications of labor and birth, including prematurity 
Congenital brain abnormality 

Maternal rubella 


Other congenital complications 
Meningitis, or related illness 


How do these findings answer the question we asked earlier? We 
can say that although the aphasic children do not all have similar 
neurologic abnormalities, most of them do show some sort of organic 
Pgs 9 i of the central nervous system; most of the deaf children 

o not. 

The aphasic children who do not show definite abnormalities of the 
central nervous system most frequently have medical and develop- 
mental histories similar to the histories for the children with definite 
central abnormalities, and they exhibit communication problems sim- 
ilar to those in children with definite central abnormalities. The 
resemblance is close enough, in fact, that even in the absence of any 
other definite neurologic deficit, and in the presence of normal intelli- 
gence and behavior, the aphasic characteristics themselves might very 
well be considered as symptomatic of organic abnormality of the 
central nervous system. 

What are some of the educational implications of all this? Our 
findings indicate that the aphasic children, in spite of considerable 
diversity in their neurologic abnormalities and disorders of communi- 
cation, do present certain consistencies. First of all, most of them 
do give evidence.of some pathologic condition of the central nervous 
system. Secondly, they do not progress satisfactorily with the usual 
methods for oral education of deaf children, but most of them do 
learn, at Jeast.to some extent, with methods adapted to their special 
educational needs. 

Our findings, therefore, may be of some use to the clinician who 
must assess hearing and speech in very young children for the purpose 
of educational placement. When the results of conventional tests 
are equivocal, supplementary neurologic examination may be of some 
value. .The presence of signs or symptoms of a central nervous system 
abnormality may help the clinician decide that a child should be 
educated by methods found to be successful with aphasic children and 
not be educated by methods usually used with deaf children. 

In summary, we examined 114 children classified as deaf and 74 
children classified as aphasic, primarily to determine the difference 
in frequency of abnormalities of the central nervous system of the 
two groups. Our tests included neurologic examinations, electro- 
encephalograms, vestibular examinations, and audiometric examina- 
tions. In addition, we compiled extensive medical and developmental 
histories on all of the children. 
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Our findings show a much greater frequency of abnormalities of the 
central nervous system among the aphasic children than among the 
deaf children. Although they were heterogeneous with respect to the 
nature of their auditory disorders and neurologic defects, most of the 
children we classified as aphasic for educational purposes had some 
organic abnormality of the central nervous system as well as some 
problem in expression and/or understanding of language. 

Dr. Dicarwo. The next speaker is Dr. Helen Lane of Central In- 
stitute. Her paper is entitled “Problems of Interpretation of Per- 
formance Test Norms Between the Ages of 9 and 12.” 


PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION OF PERFORMANCE TEST SCORES 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 


(Dr. HELEN Scuick LANE, principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Performance tests have been considered the best tool to measure 
the intelligence of deaf children since the development of the Pintner- 
Paterson performance series in 1917 to the use of the performance 
portion of the Wechsler intelligence scale for children today. Exam- 
ination of the various tests shows great repetition of test items or 
similarity of tests within the batteries. 

Recognition of this overlapping of materials was made by Mac- 
Kane? in 1933 when he combined three tests (Pintner-Paterson, 
Drever-Collins, and Grace Arthur) into a single scale to compare 
the performance test scores of deaf and hearing children with scores 
on the nonlanguage scale of Pintner. 

This repetition of test items constitutes one of the problems in retest- 
ing deaf children. How much does the experience of previous tests 
influence test scores? Are performance tests reliable? 

Using the advanced performance series at Central Institute (a test 
consisting of Kohs block, Knox cube, Seguin board, Manikin feature 
profile, form boards and Healy picture completion 1), Lane and Mac- 
Pherson ? reported a high percent of maximum scores for the feature 
profile, form boards, and Healy picture completion on the retest and 
suggested that these tests showld: not receive equal weight in deter- 
mining the mental age on the battery. It is interesting to note the 
recognition of the profile used in the Wechsler adult scale after the 
child has been tested on the Pintner feature profile. 

These maximum scores may elevate the young child’s intelligence 
quotient disproportionately or may lower the scores of older children 
by placing a ceiling on their ability. 

Statistical studies of raw scores on test items of the advanced per- 
formance series is underway now to establish more reliable norms. 
For example Pintner published a curve for the Knox cube test and 
on this 6 lines tapped correctly could be assigned a mental age of 
8, 9, or 10 years, 7 lines tapped correctly could be credited as 11, 12, 
13, or 15 years. Which mental age should the tester select? Often 
the general mental age level of the entire test or the chronological age 
of the child determines the selection. This subjective judgment may 


1MacKane, Keith: A Comparison of the Intelligence of Deaf and Hearing Children. 
Teese College Contribution to Education. No. 585, 1933, Columbia University, New 
or 


3 Lane, Helen §S., and MacPherson, Jane: Changes in Intelligence Test Results on 
Retests of Deaf Children. Journal of Dxceptional Children, 1951, 17, 210-213, 218. 
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alter the intelligence quotient. Unfortunately this problem of inter- 
pretation was not recognized in our early testing and the raw scores 
were not saved. Our present tabulations seem to confirm the Pintner 
curve and the dilemma of interpretation is still present and awaits the 
addition of more énzézal tests. 

Here we encounter another problem. How often do we give a child 
his first test? When a child enrolls at a school for the deaf, he has 
a record of examination at one or several speech and hearing clinics. 
Mental tests are a part of these examinations and parents seldom know 
the test used and only the approximate outcome. The exposure to 
the “play materials” has been made and an initial test is only initial 
in terms of your tabulation. There also is great need for initial test 
scores of deaf children at higher age levels. 

In order to. compare initial test. scores with subsequent intelligence 
quotients, a tabulation of all the children since 1941 who have had at 
least three mental tests at Central Institute has been made. If the 
child was under 5 years of age, the initial test was the Randall’s 
Island performance series. If the child was 5 years old or older, the 
advanced performance series was the initial test. These initial scores 
are compared with the median of from 2 to 6 subsequent advanced 

erformance tests, with the Hiskey, the performance quotient of the 
echsler-Bellevue adult intelligence scale and the Ontario test. 

Obviously there is selection in this data as the child has to be capable: 
of learning to remain in school long enough to be given three mental 
tests. The educational division at Central Institute—namely, the oral 
department for deaf children and the speech pathology department 
for children with severe speech disorders (predominantly aphasia) 
enables me to report the data for the two groups separately. A large 
percent of the aphasic children have hearing losses, too. 


TABLE I 


Table I shows higher mean intelligence quotients for the deaf chil- 
dren regardless of the test used. All performance tests include items 
of memory span and these are especially difficult for the aphasic 
child. The difference is especially marked on the Hiskey test which 
includes several measures of visual memory span. 

The lower mean intelligence quotients for deaf children on the 
Ontario test seem to be related to chronological age. There is good 
agreement at the chronological age levels up to 10 years. For chil- 
dren 10 years old or older the Ontario quotient is consistently lower 
than scores on other tests. 
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Table II shows a comparison of the initial test given at Central 
Institute with the median of subsequent advanced performance test 
scores on the same children. 

TABLE II 





Examination of data when scores are grouped obscures great in- 
dividual differences. The increase of an average of 7.6 and 3.6 in- 
telligence quotient points over a period of years may indicate high 
reliability of test scores and the change we would expect to be due to 
better attention and concentration. But is this a true picture? 

What about other variables that confront the psychologist in in- 
dividual interpretation of test results? These are important to the 
child, the teacher, the school—but lose their identity in statistical 
analyses. 

1. What has happened to children on whom no test score is ob- 
tained? Certainly they are not represented in the above data and yet 
such children are enrolled in our schools. The examiner is faced 
with a dilemma of whether the child cannot or will not “play the 


games.” Is this negativism or the lack of ability? Decisions about 
such a child must be based upon the child’s behavior in hearing tests 
and during the interview plus reports of his behavorial development. 
Probationary periods of instruction are recommended, if there is evi- 
dence that the child can learn—with testing attempted at the end of 
this period. The second exposure to test materials may therefore yield 


the “initial” score. 

2. Marked inequalities of test items within the battery may be 
highly significant and yet be obscured by the mean or median mental 
age on the test. I have used the term “spotty I. Q.” to describe such 
cases. For example, a child may score as normal in most items with a 
test of memory span such as the Knox cube 3 to 4 years below his 
average mental age. This may be an index of aphasia to be reported 
to the speech therapist. A child may demonstrate unusual dexterity 
in form boards but lack the ability to do any tests requiring reason- 
ing or planning. These children may not show learning skills com- 
mensurate with the reported intelligence quotient. 

3. In some tests, such as the Hiskey, the child’s educational level 
may influence test scores. If the child knows color names, numbers 
and can identify pictures by names—does his verbalization of this 
material give an additional rehearsal the uneducated child does not 
experience? Observations tend to confirm the advantage this ability 
arves the child but no measurement of the amount of advantage can be 
made. :; 

4. We are all aware that a deaf child with cerebral palsy involving 
the hands is one for whom no test has been devised but we attempt 
to approximate his mental ability. As his chronological age increases, 
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his intelligence quotient decreases. Is this evidence of mental dete- 
rioration or evidence of greater emphasis on speed and dexterity in tests 
of older children ? 

5. Do special events influence test results? How much should the 
psychologist alter test appointments to obtain the best rapport with 
the child? For example, an 8-year-old boy was taken from his class 
for a test just before the class attended a birthday party. Although he 
returned to the group for refreshments, his anxiety throughout the 
test lowered his score. The report on the permanent record carried 
the notation “child inattentive and did not cooperate.” This tends 
to place the responsibility on the child but truthfully the pevenaiaese 
is to blame for poor timing. A transfer to another school is pending. 
What about the recent intelligence quotient ? 

I am sure all with testing experience could add to this list of vari- 
ables leading to individual differences in test-retest scores—factors 
that need interpretation. I hope the paper has not given the impres- 
sion that intelligence quotients of deaf children are not valid. 

In summary I should like to say that there are problems in inter- 
preting performance test scores that are dependent upon: 

1. Familiarity of the child with test material. 
2. Need for more tests to increase the reliability of the test 
norms through statistical techniques. 

3. Chronological age of the child in selection of test to be used. 
4, Pathological condition (deafness, aphasia, cerebral palsy). 
5. Variables influencing individual test performance: 

‘3 Negativism versus lack of ability. 

b) High variability of scores on individual items. 
(@) Educational level of the child. 
) Relation of speed to motor coordination. 
te) Special testing conditions such as interruption of 
school activity, health of child, time of day, etc. 

Measurement of the intelligence of deaf children is still dependent 
upon performance test scores—and such information about the child 
is valuable to the school and the teacher. There is need for additional 
testing to secure greater reliability and validity of the measures avail- 
able for use. These is also a need for additional tests, not related to 
educational achievement, to measure additional facets of intelligence. 

Dr. DrCarto. Thank you, Dr. Lane. The last paper will be given 
by Dr. Rainer, who is the associate research scientist, Department of 
Medical Genetics, New York State Psychiatric Institute, Columbia 
University. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PSYCHIATRIC PROGRAM FOR A DEAF POPULATION * 


(JoHn D. Ratner (and Franz J. KatiMaNn), Associate Research Scientist 
Department of Medical Genetics, New York State Phychiatric Institute, 
Columbia University) 


Two years ago, we presented to you our first report on the objectives 
of the mental health project organized at the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, with the aid of a special grant from the Office of 


iThe sixth in a series of progress reports on the mental health project for the deaf, 
which is being conducted by the Department of Medical Genetics of the New York State 
ers Institute, Columbia University, aided by a grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the U. 8. Department of Health, Hducation, and Welfare; presented to 
the section on research of the 38th Biennial Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., June 27, 1957. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Assisted by an advisory council composed of prominent 
medical, research and educational leaders, the project was designed 
to function simultaneously in three areas—research, psychiatric guid- 
ance, and the training of specialized guidance workers. 

Today, although it is still too early to delineate a completed pro- 
gram for a well-integrated system of psychiatric facilities for the deaf, 
we are pleased to present a brief summary of our experience to date, 
to survey some of our tentative findings, and to describe the urgent 
need we have found for this work. 

The research aspect of the project was organized on the premise 
that intelligent guidance can be provided for the deaf only if ade- 
quate and complete information is available regarding their adaptive 
levels and capacities, as well as their specific types of adjustive diffi- 
culties. We assumed that a true picture would have to be based on 
a survey of all deaf persons in a well-defined district, rather than on 
a biased sample of any kind. 

Accordingly, during the early phase of the project the task of 
surveying the New York State population of deaf adolescents and 
adults and collecting a representative sample of deaf twins in the 
eastern part of the country was vigorously carried out. By direct 
contact with National and State organizations, local agencies and 
clubs, church groups, schools for the deaf and all institutional systems, 
basic information was collected on over 10,000 deaf persons in the 
State of New York, including many who had never been to school 
and were living on isolated faiins or more or less anonymously in 
rural homes and institutions. 

At the present time the project’s staff, made up of psychiatrists, 
psychologists and trained population workers, is engaged in inter- 
viewing a random sample of this population, using all the available 
communication techniques and following an extensive outline which 
explores adjustment in such matters as health, education, vocation, 
family, and community. Life performance in these spheres will be 
related to such factors as the type of deafness and age of onset, the 
kind and amount of schooling, the presence or absence of other deaf 
members in the family, the preferred means of communication, the 
desired criteria for the choice of a mate or reasons for intentional 
celibacy, and the special problems of parenthood planning. It is 
hoped that the results of this comprehensive study will provide a 
sound basis for psychiatric guidance and therapy for the deaf. 

To broaden the baseline of this general population study, we are 
combining it with a comparative investigation of pairs of twins, one 
or both of whom are deaf. Longitudinal data on their development, 
indicating the differential effect of deafness, as well as genetic in- 
formation of great value, are expected to come out of this intensive 
study of twins and their families. 

A particularly informative segment of this combined study con- 
sists of the clinical data on 242 deaf mental hospital patients and a 
like number of persons in State schools for mental defectives. While 
our ae population survey to date has yielded a preliminary rate 
of about 0.08 percent deaf in the State, the rate of deaf persons in 
mental hospitals is 3 times as high, and in State schools for mental 
defectives, 20 times as high. 
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This finding may have any one or all of three possible explanations: 

1. Our hospital census may be considerably more complete at this 
point than our census of deaf persons in the general population. 

2. The need for institutionalization may be greater among the deaf 
than among the ana 

8. The average length of hospitalization of the deaf may exceed 
that of hearing patients. 

Of course, these data were not readily obtainable. Many per- 
sonal visits had to be made to the mental hospitals, with inquiries 
from building to building and from ward to ward. The group of 
242 hospitalized deaf patients is of interest for many reasons. A 
large number (25.6 percent) were diagnosed as psychosis with men- 
tal deficiency. Had they been hearing persons, many of these 

atients would have been placed in a more precise psychiatric classi- 

cation. The largest category, among the deaf as well as the hear- 
ing, is the seliaaaiemaae group (47.5 percent). Here it may be noted 
that the usual diagnostic criteria in terms of disordered thought and 
emotion are grossly obscured by difficulties in communication. 

In advanced stages, catatonic, hebephrenic, or paranoid symptoms 
among the deaf show no significant difference from those typical 
in the hearing. Among the deaf with indeterminate behavior devia- 
tions, however, the diagnosis of schizophrenia poses a special problem. 
Intensive genetic and developmental studies will be necessary to an- 
swer such questions as the following : 

1. What are the signs of early or latent schizophrenia in the deaf, 
and do they fall into a definable pattern ? 

2. What is the significance in the deaf not only of behavior forms 
resembling mental defect but of impulsive or psychopathic syndromes ? 

3. Is there any evidence that deafness can protect against schizo- 
phrenia altogether, rather than provoke its manifestations ? 

Up to now, the study has yielded no evidence for a significantly 
increased prevalence of schizophrenia in the deaf population of New 
York State. However, a good deal of further study is needed to dis- 
tinguish the types and manifestation of mental illness among the deaf, 
as well as the optimum degrees of adjustment found on different levels 
of intellectual capacity and personality integration. 

Turning from the research aspect of the project to the clinical side, 
our first consideration was to determine whether or not the deaf 
population received approximately the same kind of personal guid- 
ance and psychiatric treatment as the hearing one, and if not why 
not? Our initial search for adequate mental health services revealed 
few, if any, that were qualified to meet the urgent needs of this group. 
No official agency seemed to be adequately informed as to the nature 
and magnitude of the professional services required, and specialized 
facilities for appropriate management of the adjustive problems of 
the deaf were found lacking everywhere. 

Since that time, we.have made satisfactory progress in exploring 
and demonstrating the needs and problems in this area. As a conse- 
quence, rapidly increasing demands for specialized clinical services 
have strained the available facilities to the utmost. On the 2 week- 
‘days. set aside for this section of the program it has been possible 
to accept from the previously established waiting list on the average 
of 1 or 2 new cases per week. These patients undergo complete 
neuropsychiatric, otologic, and psychologic workup (requiring at least 
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4 sessions of 3 hours each for a totally deaf patient) and subsequent 
therapeutic management in those cases accepted for regular ambula- 
tory treatment (approximately one-third of all deaf persons referred). 

he bulk of these referrals comes from legal institutions and voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies, schools for the deaf, private physicians, 
and relatives of disturbed patients. Special consultations are ar- 
ranged when requested by local agencies in outlying districts, and 
regular visits are made to observation wards at psychiatric receiving 
hospitals upon the admission of deaf persons apparently in need of 
institutionalization. 

The arrangements for prompt referral of deaf persons reaching 
a mental hospital, penal institution, or observation ward have grown 
out of the previously mentioned statewide survey of hospitalized deaf 
eating which revealed many chronic cases, frequently with a long 

istory of mental illness before admission. That survey ampiy dem- 
onstrated the importance of a well-organized system to facilitate 
early diagnosis and immediate treatment for all psychiatric disorders 
occurring among the deaf. 

In order to expedite this basic requirement, a senior member of 
the project’s clinical staff is assigned to the task of seeing every newly 
admitted deaf patient in the New York City metropolitan area imme- 
‘diately upon notification. Following consultation with the hospital 
authorities, recommendation is made either for the patient’s commit- 
ment to a more specialized institution or for his release and subsequent 
referral to our ambulatory treatment services. 

In the course of this work, it has become evident that a complete 


reorganization of payshistri: services for deaf patients will be neces- 


sary in order to bring about the rehabilitation of a considerable 
number of hospitalized deaf persons. Rather than letting them lie 
fallow in chronic wards, inaccessible to therapy, we believe that spe- 
cialized wards should be set aside for deaf people in mental hospitals, 
under the care of specially trained and qualified personnel. 

A good start in this direction has been made at Binghamton State 
Hospital where a small number of young, newly admitted male patients 
served as the basis for the development of a special service, with 
excellent results to date. Eventually such centers with their uniquely 
endowed medical and ancillary staffs may expand to provide the 
nucleus for ward, convalescent, and community services for the deaf 
and their families. 

In view of these relatively small but definite accomplishments, we 
feel that this pilot project is leading the way toward improved 
mental-health facilities for the deaf. The problem itself has now been 
clarified. Not only is the need far greater than anticipated, but there 
exists a critical lack of adequate statisitcal data and general scientific 
information regarding the emotional problems of deaf persons, the 
range of their adjustment levels under varying socioeconomic and 
cultural conditions, their specific developmental needs, and the way 
they deal with family problems. 

In the last analysis, it is apparent that the development of mental- 
health services for the deaf on a large scale, the coordinated accumu- 
lation of vital statistics on a regular basis, and the provision of per- 
sonnel who can be properly trained in this field will have to be organ- 
ized throughout the country according to local demands. Toward this 
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end, it is hoped that educators and leaders of the deaf will sponsor 
and activate a vigorous campaign uniting all the groups in this field. 

Here it would seem appropriate to read the statement prepared by 
the advisory council of the Mental Health Project for the Deaf at its 
annual meeting last month, after reviewing the progress made in the 
project’s research, training, and clinic activities. In order to insure 
the full success of the project in its three major functions, the council 
proposed the following resolution to be distributed to agencies con- 
cerned with the health and family problems of the deaf in the State 
of New York: 


It is the consensus of the members of the advisory council that there is an 
urgent need for more adequate and more integrated mental health services for 
the deaf in the districts covered by this pilot project. The need extends to 
psychiatric services for both sexes (children and adults) on an inpatient and 
outpatient level (metropolitan and upstate districts), as well as to a properly 
coordinated vital-statistics system for the deaf (preferably coordinated by an 
interdepartmental agency with the authority to unify the principles of reporting 
and recording). 

Prerequisites for this program are (a) the availability of specialized profes- 
sional personnel, (b) progressive attitudes toward the special adjustment prob- 
lems of this subpopulation, and (c) the realization on the part of all agencies 
and organizations dealing with these particular problems that the deaf are 
entitled to the same quality and amount of mental health services as are avail- 
able for the hearing. 

It is unrealistic and contrary to the best interests of the deaf to perpetuate the 
tendency to minimize the need for an active mental health program for this 
group. 

Finally, it would be well to bear in mind that the deaf are no less 
deserving than the hearing of psychiatric services and should not be 
deprived of them. Also, if the need for psychiatric services is ac- 
knowledged, it does not detract from the invaluable services rendered 
by educators and religious leaders. The notion that conflict exists 
between religion and psychiatry or education and psychiatry is out- 
dated. Certainly it is neither degrading nor a sign of weakness to 
solicit psychiatric guidance before a breakdown occurs, Another 
point to remember is that parenisizis service for the deaf requires 
at least as much professional competence as for the hearing. 

The promulgation and endorsement of strong statements to this 
effect by all educators and leaders of the deaf are the prerequisites for 
obtaining adequate support in this neglected but vital area. We are 
optimistic in our conviction that this desired cooperation will lead 
to enormous benefits for all concerned. 

Thank you. 
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SECTION ON HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Gymnasium, 1:15 p. m. 


Presiding: Mr. Raymond Butler, section leader, head coach, Texas School, 
Austin. 
Participants: 
Mr. EB. Conley Akin, director of physical education and athletics, Ten- 
nessee School. 
Mr. John Kubis, head coach, North Carolina School, Morganton 
Mr. Benjamin Ruhl, director of physical education and recreation, Loui- 
siana School, Baton Rouge. 
Mr. John Sines, assistant varsity basketball coach, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith, instructor of girls’ physical education, Tennessee 
School. 
Mr. Frank Turk, physical education instructor, Kendall School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1:15-2:15 p. m. 


Paper: Physical education and recreation in residential schools, Mr. Benja- 
min Ruhl. 

Demonstration: Tumbling, dancing and rope jumping by Tennessee School 
boys and girls, Mr. BH. Conley Akin and Mrs. Patsy R. Smith. 

Paper: Intramurals in residential schools, Mr. Frank Turk. 


2:30-3:30 p. m. 


Basketball clinic, Mr. John Sines. 
Football clinic, Mr. John Kubis. 
Interpreters: Mr. Brasel, Mr. Hoag, Mr. J. Shipman, Mr. Wallace. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


(BENJAMIN RuBL, director of physical education and recreation, Louisiana 
School, Baton Rouge) 


Today I wish to present a series of studies which have been con- 
ducted at Louisiana School for the Deaf from 1953 to 1957. ; 

The primary purpose of these studies was to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the physical education program at the Louisiana State School 
for the Deaf. Prior to 1953 the physical education program was 
loosely organized. Some physical education was given to the students 
by classroom teachers. In 1953 I was employed to establish a physical 
education and recreation program for the boys and girls at the Loui- 
siana State School for the Deaf. In establishing such a program 
there were a number of problems which are unique with schools of this 
type. These may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The characteristics, emotional, mental, and physical, which are 
unique to a child who is deaf and who has lived most of his life in 
an institution. This entailed the necessity of determining the char- 
acteristics which are peculiar to the deaf as far as has been determined 
by previous studies. 

There have been numerous studies pertaining to the deaf in relation 
to intelligence and personality adjustment but comparatively few per- 
taining to motor skills and none which I could find pertaining to 
performance in big muscular activity, agility, or etthath. 
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2. The necessity of providing physical education for the total stu- 
dent body in two class periods per day. This involved the necessity 
of having a large group of teachers at one time rather than having 
2 or 3 full-time teachers. This program was solved by em loying 
part-time personnel from the Louisiana State University faculty an 

majors in physical education. A limited budget prevented the employ- 
ment of fully qualified personnel on a full-time basis. The arrange- 
ment of emp oying part-time personnel has worked very satisfactorily. 

oy 


Through the employment of part-time ced a full-scale physical 
education and recreation program has been developed at a reasonable 
cost. 


Every student in the school has at least 5 hours of physical edu- 
eation per week. In addition to physical education, after school 
recreational activities consisting of tumbling, swimming, bowling, vol- 
leyball, badminton, basketball, crafts, dancing, softball, and drama 
are provided at night and on the weekends. ese activities are car- 
ried on primarily by the physical education staff. These activities 
are provided in order to eliminate some of the monotony which is 
inherent in institutions of this type where a considerable amount of 
restriction is necessarily imposed on the students. 

Any handicapped group will have problems which are peculiar to 
the handicapped.*?* These problems will be general to a certain 
extent, but each type of ee will have problems which are unique. 
One of the purposes of this study was to attempt to identify some of 
these factors and devise a program which will alleviate them. 

The first step in solving any problems is a thorough understandin 
of the problem. These studies were conducted with that in mind. 
The studies reported here pertain primarily to the physical char- 
acteristics; however, one of the greatest problems of a handicapped 
group is that of personal and social adjustment.*****® Some effort 
hhas been made to determine these characteristics and will be reported 
at a later date. The difficulty is in finding an adequate measuring 
tool for these characteristics. There can be little doubt that a well- 
conducted physical education, recreation, and athletic program can 
do much to alleviate some of these problems,’ but, until adequate 
measuring tools are developed, this hypothesis must rest on emprical 
grounds. Studies have been made on the effects of participation in 
physical education on personality *** and also on rating scales for 
students, but there have not been developed adequate objective rating 
procedures which can be used on a large-scale basis. The problems 
of measuring personality with the deaf is especially difficult due to the 
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difficulty of communication and the limitations of vocabulary of the 
deaf child. However, this phase should be investigated in relation 
to a physical education and recreation program. 


SUMMARY OF STUDIES MADE 


I. Studies on balance indicated the following: 

1. Using the S. H. Heath test of balance (a static balance test in- 
volving walking beams) there was no appreciable improvement in bal- 
ance in 1953 to 1957 amongst a group ranging in age from 9 to 13. 
This, in spite of the fact that there was an appreciable improvement 
in athletic achievement test scores. This would indicate, (1) the sense 
of balance is matured by the age of 9, and (2) that the sense of bal- 
ance is not educable. Means score in 1953 was 102 and in 1957 103 
with an approximate equal number of gains and losses. 

The mean for the deaf group was 103—that of the group upon whom 
the test was standardized (1,003 G. I.’s) 130.7. This indicates in- 
ferior balance of the deaf as revealed by previous studies—however, 
these findings require careful analysis. Many of the deaf group made 
average or above average scores—there were a group of 20 percent 
who made scores of 70 or below. This would decrease the mean con- 
siderably. Only 2 percent of a normal group would make scores as 
low as this. Deafness and balance are not inseparable. The cause of 
deafness is probably a major factor contributing to balance. 

2. A study of reaction time with a group from one of the public 
schools showed the deaf inferior as tested by the Porto-Clinic. This 
ne one particular type of reaction—other tests may give a different 

ndin 

3. There was a slight relationship between balance and athletic 
achievement, 0.36. 

4, Comparison between sight as tested for 20/20 vision on the Snell- 
ing Chart gave an insignificant correlation of 0.25. 

5. There was a comparatively high correlation between athletic 
success and athletic achievement test scores. A correlation of 0.60 
was obtained. 

6. A comparison of an agility test with the athletic achievement 
test used gave a correlation of .36. 

7. Comparisons of scores made on the Kraus-Weber test of mini- 
mum muscular fitness indicates that students between the ages of 7 
and 14 compare favorably with public-school children in this area and 
are well above the average of the group upon whom the test was 
originally administered in this country. They also compare fairly 
well with groups in Switzerland, Austria, and Htaly. 

8. A comparison of scores made in 1953 on the YMCA athletic 
achievement test and in 1956-57 indicate that a well-organized physi- 
cal education program can do much to improve the physical ability 
of our students. The students at the Louisiana State School for the 
Deaf were in the first quartile in 1953 and at the median in 1957. 
Their mean score increased from 116 to 202—a difference of 86 points. 
The top 10 of the group from L. S. D. was 2 points below that of the 
tap of the Baton Rouge YMCA. 

he results of these studies give ample evidence of the effectiveness 
of a well-organized physical education program and of the results 
which might be gained from such a program. The effectiveness of 
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the program was not measured in terms of social and personal adjust- 
ment; but there is ample empirical evidence which indicates that such 
a program is as effective in this area as in the physical. 

esults from this study indicate that the deaf are not physically 
handicapped as far as motor ability is concerned. Given an adequate 
physical education program, the deaf are on a par with hearing 
groups. The results obtained in a 4-year period, during which the 
students at the Louisiana State School for the Deaf were provided 
an extensive physical education and recreation program, are signifi- 
cant. Studies have indicated that the deaf are, as a group, from 2 to 
3 years retarded in learning ability and from 5 to 7 years retarded 
educationally. Further studies reiterate the retardation of the deaf 
socially, mentally, and educationally. With these factors in mind, 
we should view with considerable interest the deaf child’s physical 
characteristics with a view to developing these to the utmost in order 
to utilize this asset which is not impaired. Finch and Yowell * state 
in referring to handicapped : 

Thus, unless his goals are especially appropriate to abilities which he pos- 
sesses or can readily develop, he experiences frustrations with more than ordi- 
nary regularity and severity. 

Educationally he is far more handicapped than in any other area. 
Through the development of the physical, he may attain some of the 
satisfactions and recognition which we all need. He can participate 
on an equal basis with a hearing world if this, his least impaired asset, 
is properly developed. He may achieve goals in this field which he 
-could not achieve in others. Through achievement and success, he 


may face life with more confidence. Through development of a 
strong, healthy body he may operate with greater efficiency and attain 
greater happiness. 

In 1933 the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection drafted a bill of sigs for the handicapped child which clearly 


defines the objectives and goals which we, in the field of physical 
education for the deaf, should adopt: 

1. To as vigorous a body as human skill can give it. 

2. To an education so adapted to his handicap that he can become 
economically independent and have the chance for the fullest life of 
which he is capable. 

3. To be brought up and educated by those who understand the 
nature of the burden which he has to bear and who consider it a 
privilege to help him bear it. 

4, To grow up in a world which does not set him apart. 

5. Toa life on which his handicap casts no shadow. 

Those of us in the field of physical education of the deaf should 
consider these aims with humility and with thanks that we can do 
so much toward the realization of some of these rights. We can do 
much to develop a strong body; we can do much through sports and 
athletics to make him a part of a hearing world, to a life filled with 
the joy of good health and the pleasure of participation in sports, the 
pleasure of participation in activities in which he is skilled, to the 


12 Newlee, Clare H., A Report of Learning Tests With Deaf Chil 
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development of the greatest asset which he has—a strong, healthy 
body, directed by a mind which is disciplined to the necessity of coop- 
eration with teammates and to the discipline essential to success in 
athletic endeavors. We must encourage him to utilize his assets and 
not rely on his handicap as a crutch. The deaf do not need pity. 
They need help. We must demand of him the utmost of which he 
is capable. We must put him on a par with others—not expect less 
because of his handicap. To help him in accomplishing this we must 
forever be seeking greater insight into his abilities and of means of 
developing these abilities. We cannot approach education with a 
closed mind following the easy beaten path of tradition but must con- 
tinually seek new ways and means to develop the greatest resource 
which we have—youth. 


INTRAMURALS IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


(Frank TuRK, physical education instructor, Kendall School, Washington, D. C.) 


Through the fostering of such attributes as teamwork, sportsman- 
ship, a sense of values, and leadership, the intramural activities of the 
residential school lend themselves ideally to the development of the 
total personality. They also contribute to the development of skills, 
the worthwhile use of leisure time, and the building of good character. 
The intramural sports program also serves as a “testing laboratory” 
for the skilled and the unskilled. It provides an opportunity for 
every student to participate in many activities, either individually or 
with a group. 

Participation in the program is compulsory rather than voluntary. 
The idea is that the student should be acquainted with a number of 
activities which can be used for active recreation. The student is 
encouraged to evaluate his own abilities, to discover what things 
he does best and what he enjoys most. 

The student learns the traditional courtesies which belong to each 
activity. He learns to determine who gets first serve in tennis, how 
to report to the scorekeeper when he enters a game, how to introduce 
himself and his partner to the other dancers in a set, and many other 
things. He is encouraged to know these things so that he will be at 
ease when he meets other people at play outside school. 

In order that he may know the rules of each game, the student is 
required to take his turn at being referee in class games. Through 
this exercise he may also earn the respect which varsity players have 
for the official who enforces the rules fairly. 

By the time the student graduates from a residential school, he 
should have developed confidence in his ability to learn new activities, 
and be ready to try new sports or new dancé steps. He should feel 
more at ease with other people because he knows how to conduct him- 
self acceptably, whether it is on the dance floor, the tennis court, or 
volley-ball court. Moreover, because he has learned to recognize and 
appreciate good performance in many activities, he should in later 
life get pleasure from watching topflight performers. The latest 
addition to an expanding program has been the introduction of co- 
recreational activities. These serve to give students greater ease and 
confidence in mixed social activities. 

96570—58-——17 
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In an attempt to boost the student’s interest in academic work, 
scholarship is included in the intramural point system. In order to 
be eligible for an award of any kind, the participant must, first of all, 
have met the academic requirements, that is, he must have made at 
least a passing grade every quarter. No participant receives an award 
if he is not academically qualified for it, no matter how high he places 
in the individual point system standings. In this case, his proposed 
award would be forfeited to the next highest player who is academi- 
cally qualified for it. 

Intramural competition at the Kendall School got its start in 1952, 

during which time the activities were confined to such basic sports as 
basketball, football, and table tennis. The objective then as well as 
today was to build the “whole student” by providing a recreational 
program that met the demands and fulfilled the needs of everyone. 
Each individual was encouraged to try to make it a point during the 
year to learn “to play the game” which might in later life serve him 
well. 
Today, 4 years later, the program has proven highly popular, and 
the students have shown intense interest in and given wholehearted 
support to a full program of activities. The seniors in Gallaudet Col- 
lege take part in the handling of the progress as a partial requirement 
for their practice teaching course. 

Mr. Thompson B. Clayton, of the Gallaudet College athletic depart- 
ment, describes clearly the objectives of our program in the College 
Intramural Handbook : 

The lessons learned upon the field of sports come closer to teaching us how to 
live them than anything we can learn from books in school. Intramural activi- 
ties make these available to us all. 

Official awards of the Kendall School intramural department, given 
annually at the eventful award and banquet night, are as follows: 
Character development: Plaque 

To the boy who during the year has shown the greatest character develop- 
ment (dormitory, school, and vocational departments included). 
Individual sportsmanship: Trophy 
To the boy who contributes best to furthering sportsmanship, competitive 
spirit, team cooperation, as well as individual contribution. 


Intramural champion: Trophy 
To the winner of the all-year, all-round individual championship who ac. 


cumulates the greatest total of participating and winning points in intra- 
mural competition during the year. 

Three championship trophies are given, one each to the boys’ class A 
champion, to the boys’ class B champion, and to the girls’ class A champion. 

In addition to the above awards, we also give away smaller trophies to 
the first three or so participants, depending on the size of the participation 
who finish behind the class A champion, as an incentive to the boys to do 
their best in as many activities as possible. Certificates and yearly intra- 
mural brochures accompany the awards for scrapbook purposes. 

Medals: Bronze medals 

To individual winners of the official activities tournaments, such as arch- 
ery, deck tennis, lawn tennis, table tennis, badminton, swimming, and 
dancing. 

Twenty-five different activities comprise our program, but they are 
easily extended to 50 or more combinations of activities, with modified 
rules, as the year progresses. These are touch football, basketball, 
tug-o-war, football skills, basketball skills, cross country, table tennis, 
paddle tennis, deck tennis, track and field, swimming, archery, shuffle- 
board, combatives, outdoor tennis, checkers, badminton, horseshoes, 


tether ball, cycling, softball, handball, dancing, and field hockey. 
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The students are acquainted with as many recreational activities 
as possible. The intramural director, be he deaf or otherwise, should 
have, besides adequate training in the area of physical education, an 
acceptable command of “word mindedness” in his communication with 
the students, either orally or manually. That is, he should direct the 
program communicatively in words, not in “pictures.” For example, 
in volleyball, when he gives the order to put up a net, he should say it 
in English: “Let’s all get together and put up the net,” rather than 
pointing to the net mak then in pictures as for it to be put up. The 
‘picture” method leaves out a lot of terms worth knowing and, conse- 
quently, the student’s knowledge of terminology remains stagnant. 

Our deaf youth have the inherent right to receive the best education 
possible, and we, as eductors who understand the value of an intra- 
mural program in the residential school, certainly can help them 
receive the best education possible by questioning our our methods 
at intervals, rather than always placing the blame on the students’ 
lack of interest. 


THE SPLIT-T FORMATION AT THE NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 


(JoHN Kusis, head coach, North Carolina School, Morganton) 


The invention of the split-T formation ushered in a new era for 
football. Gone are the days of sheer power, when the winner of the 
— inevitably was the team with the most power and poundage. 


peed, previously associated with track; deception, the “unfair” 
football of the twenties, and the five-man line, which was considered 
foolhardy and akin to suicide a score of years ago, are all common 
today. 

Mone and more college teams adopted the split-T until only a hand- 
ful of diehards ran from the single wing. The split-T was, and is, 
slower in catching on at schools for the deaf, probably because of the 
perfect timing demanded by this formation. As it is at present, only 
a few deaf teams are running from this formation, and also some have 
a number of split-T plays worked into their multiple offense. 

The split-T is not the perfect formation ; in fact, the perfect forma- 
tion is yet to be invented. However, its versatility and speed of execu- 
tion are comparatively new to the game, and the average high-school 
defense is still trying to catch up. Another advantage, especially 
helpful to the school with light players, is that, in the split-T the line 
does not have to make holes; the holes are already made. All the line 
is requested to do is to keep these holes open. 

Personnel requirements for the split-T are not as exacting as those 
of the single wing. Don Faurot,' the split-T’s inventor, claims that 
this formation was not devised for a team of all-Americans, but, 
rather, for a team of average players. The split-T, if properly 
taught, can make an average team look like champions. 

e players enjoy running the split-T. They find the timing a chal- 
lenge and realize that loafing has no place. The split-T tries to utilize 
every player, and all of the boys feel that they are part of every play. 
I have been asked by our section leader: “What makes the split-T 
click?” Trying to answer this in the half hour allotted for my discus- 
sion would be impossible. Nonetheless, I shall attempt to answer it the 
best I can in the time allotted. 


alignatytinepintbeniittinn 
1Faurot, Don, Secrets of the Split-T, Macmillan & Co., 1950. 
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There is no single thing that makes the split T click. There is, 
rather, a combination of many little things that make for the success 
of this formation, as of any fomation. By the term: “little things,” I 
imply the many details that some of us coaches are sometimes prone 
to take for granted, such as basic stance, the position of the hands 
when taking a handoff, footwork while executing a block, and the 
followup block when the initial shoulder block has missed. 

Before I proceed, I would like to clarify one often confusing term 
we sometimes hear connected with the split T, the “brush block.” It 
is my opinion that some overzealous sportswriter coined this phrase. 
One of the foremost exponents of this formation, Jim Tatum, of 
Maryland and North Carolina, has said of this block: “The brush 
block? Yes; I’ve heard of it, and I sure hope that someone can teach 
it tome.” In the split T, there’s no substitute for the good old “rock 
’em and sock ’em” shoulder block. 

I cannot place too much stress upon fundamentals. To my way of 
thinking, fundamentals make the team, not the formation. During 
a tight game between evenly matched teams, the one better trained 
in fundamentals is apt to come out the winner 9 times out of 10. 
By fundamentals, I mean the basic stance, blocking, tackling, passing, 
kicking, and various stunts executed while blocking or running. More 
time should be spent on fundamentals than on any phase of the game, 
including plays. One thing coaches should admit is that fundamentals 
can be taught. No player is born with them. Many of us are some- 
times tempted to neglect fundamentals because it seems to be drudgery 
for most. The players and the coaches become bored too easily. 
There are many excellent drills to teach fundamentals. Changes 
and variations of these drills make for a most interesting practice, 
during which the players can have fun and learn at the same time. 

One of the most overlooked fundamentals is, perhaps, the basic 
stance. The stance has changed considerably since the “tail down” era 
of the thirties. Ifa player fails to assume the proper stance, he is at 
a serious disadvantage when it comes to executing his block. To get the 
stance correct, we insist that our piavers get down in a perfect stance 
for all blocking drills. Repetition like this makes it second nature. 

Another example of the value of repetition is during punting or 

assing practice, when the centers and quarterbacks work as a unit. 
Poepine a game, it is to the center’s advantage for him to get the jump 


on the defensive guard. Hecan doso by gnapping the ball and taking 


the initial step simultaneously. Consequently, we ask our centers to 
perform this motion every time they center the bill, regardless, if only 
centering for pass practice. 

I am a follower of the school of thought that believes the split T 
is arunning formation, The real strength of it lies between the ends, 
where plays can hit with such speed that they are bound to pick up at 
least 2 yardsevery try. End runs and fullback counters are also ver 
effective if your opponents are concentrating on stopping your ak 
hitters. These quick hitters are considered as being to football what 
the left jab is to boxing. 

The trend has been in recent years to the Georgia Tech “belly 
series” or “ride series.” This, along with the Maryland system of rule 
blocking, make for a system that is very easy for a team of deaf boys 
to learn. The quarterback-option series is also an excellent attack: 
and can wreak havoc with the 5-4-2 defense that most teams throw 
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against the split Tnow. The split T with a flanker makes for a much 
better passing formation than the balanced T. There is the possibility 
of running from this formation, too. I understand the University of 
Delaware has had excellent results with this system. 

Many coaches feel that the split T is not very desirable for the 
deaf players, because the players have to look at the ball and charge 
when it is snapped rather than charge at a certain number. They 
argue that this make for a very ineffective timing. For a number of 
years we have not used the “spank,” where the quarterback taps the 
center when he wants the bill. We ask our players to count to a certain 
number, for example, three, and charge when they reach it. Practice 
and drilling with this system will make for a most uniform charge. 
The center snaps the ball a shade before he reaches the count of three 
to prevent any offside penalties. I understand that John Merricks 
at Gallaudet is using the same system. 

We do not put any razzle-dazzle plays in the football we teach. 
Every split T play is a “home run” play designed to go all the way 
if properly executed. We feel that when the plays become too fancy, 
the players tend to depend less and less upon their basic fundamentals. 

We try hard to hold actual scrimmages down to a minimum. The 
boys play their games on game days, not during practice. We divide 
our practice into 3 parts, 15 minutes of which is devoted to grass 
drills and wind sprints, 1 hour to fundamentals, and 30 minutes to 
dummy scrimmages and work on plays. 

Care should be taken to see that the line is straight. Many tackles 
and ends have a tendency to line up a little behind the man preceding 
him, perhaps because they are afraid of being called offside. If the 
line assumes this V formation, the opposing tackles and guards will 
have about one step over the offense and quick hitters will be much 
less effective. The offensive line will be at a serious disadvantage 
because they will have to travel so much farther to make contact 
with their man if the defense elects to hold their position rather 
than charge. One of the foremost advantages of the split T over 
the conventional formations is the speed with which it hits. This V 
formation slows it down considerably. In the T, the quarterback 
operates on the line of scrimmage. If the line is not straight, the 
quarterback would be tripping over the legs of his guards and tackles 
or running up their backs half of the time. 

It is important in coaching the split T as in coaching any other 
formation that the coach sell his players on the importance of being 
in top physical shape, the value of fundamentals and the necessity 
of each player doing his job as letter perfect as he can. These three 
traits are probably the most desirable for the successful coach. No 
matter how much a coach may know about some formation or football 
in general, if the coach cannot sell his players on the above qualities, 
he undoubtedly will not have a very successful season. 

Much of the success of the split T is based upon the proper place- 
ment of players to the position. There is no actual rule of thumb 
to go by, but the opinion of the coach. I shall try to discuss each 
position and give an idea of the qualities I look for when selecting 
my players and what I expect of them. 

Tackles: Contrary to the common belief that the quarterback makes 
the T, I believe the tackles are much more important. Tackles have 
to be fast, aggressive, big, strong, and smart to make the split T click. 
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They have to possess a burning desire to see each play succeed. On 
the majority of the plays, they are called upon to make the key block 
or lead the downfield blocking. 

We like the Oklahoma system in which the team is divided into 
two sections with the tackles “quarterbacking” each section. The 
Maryland system of rule blocking is employed with variations, but 
our tackles decide if there is crossblocking and tip off their section 
with prearranged signals. 

Our boys take pride in playing tackle. Many boys would much 
rather be first-string tackle than perhaps any other position, backs 
included. As a result, it is not difficult for us to put our best men 
at this position, and have them work hard to keep it. 

Size of a tackle is of only secondary importance. We have had 
some excellent ones who weighed no more than 170 pounds, and other 
good ones who weighed as much as 210. We do, however, favor the 
taller boys for this position. The tall boys have better leverage in 
blocking and can cover a larger area than the small fellows. 

The tackle is called upon to crossblock more than any player. He 
has to be proficient on both sides and must have a good followup block 
when his initial block has failed. 

To oan it up, unless a team has good tackles, they will not have 
a good T. 

nds: As stated before, the split T is primarily a running forma- 
tion. Consequently the ends are blockers first. It is nice to have ends 
who can both block and catch passes, but if we had our choice, our 
pick would be for the blockers. If a team’s ground game is stymied, 
chances are against the passing game, too. 

We like big boys at the ends. Boys who are strong enough to con- 
tain a 200-pound tackle and fast enough to get into the secondary for 
downfield blocking. It is possible for boys to learn pass receiving. 
One of the best tricks we have ever heard of about pass receiving is 
for the receiver to keep his thumbs crossed for passes above the chest 
and his little fingers crossed for passes below the chest. An excel- 
lent drill for pass snatching is to have three boys line up in a circle 
and have the coach toss the ball up, like the center toss in basketball, 
and have the boys fight for possession. 

North Carolina is not a passing team, but if forced to, we can take 
care of ourselves in the air. If we do pass, it is usually with a 
flanker, since this formation enables us to get three men down the 
field quick; and, as I said, our ends are primarily blockers. 

Center: We like to have one of the best blockers man the center 
position. If a crashing fullback and a strong center are teamed to- 
gether, any short yardage situations would be “in the bag.” In 
these days of five-man line, the center is usually covered by a de- 
fensive lineman whose first duty is to shake the center up and hope 
bad exchanges to the quarterback will ensue. Thus a bie, strong 
boy on par with most tackles is very desirable for this portion. The 
center does not have to be fast, as he does very little downfield block- 
ing. The center’s first, and only duty against a five man line is to 
stop the middle guard. 

uards: The trend has been toward taller and bigger guards in 
recent years. However, since most of us who coach in schools for 
the deaf have little choice and have some boys on hand who just don’t 
have “it” for ends, tackles, or backs, these boys become our guards. 
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Many of our guards have shown remarkable aptitude to learn and 
have improved so much they were shifted over to tackles. I am not 
trying to leave the impression that the guard is the least important 
position on the team, but, rather, if we have a scarcity of material, 
the best boys should be tackles and ends. 

The guards’ first and foremost duty against a five-man line is to 
take the inside line blocker out. We try to make our guards lead 
their men, get beyond them, and block them toward the line of 
scrimmage, rather than block their man along the line of scrimmage. 
We would rather have our guards check the line backer than knock 
him over, because if they attempt to do the latter they are apt to 
become overzealous and consequently get careless at times. 

The guards, tackles, and ends have to become teams in themselves 
and cross-block occasionally. We again tell our guards to lead and 
anticipate where their man will be, rather than charge the position 
that was occupied when the play started. 

Quarterback: Most people think quarterbacks are born, not made. 
There is a possibility that the player, like Otto Graham, was a born 
quarterback, but who can deny such players spent hours and hours 
polishing their gifts? Likewise, coaches have to remember they can 
develop good quarterbacks. 

I do not agree with those who think the quarterback makes the T. 
I have seen many excellent T’s with only fair quarterbacks, and many 
fair T’s with excellent quarterbacks. The quarterback is important 
to the success of the T, but he is not everything. Don Faurot, the 
T’s originator, maintains and repeats again and again that the 
split T does not depend solely upon the quarterback. I do believe 
that a strong forward wall, well vested in fundamentals, is much 
more desirable than an all-American quarterback. 

When I look for a quarterback, I try to find a boy who can pass. 
If a boy is a flashy runner and a good passer, I would never put him 
at quarterback, because he would be so much more effective in the 
offensive as a halfback, where he could either run or pass. The 
quarterback’s value as a ball carrier is very small. The only chance 
he gets to carry is on the option play, or on sneaks. Occasionally, on 
pass plays he may not be able to spot a receiver in the clear and be 
forced to run, but such situations are very rare. 

Body weight is of little value to the quarterback, since he makes 
little contact, except on the sneak play. A quarterback who weighs 
140 pounds can often sneak as far as one who weighs 180. 

It would be ideal to have a quarterback with every quality in the 
book, but sad to say, very few boys are so equipped, especially in 
schools for the deaf, where we often are hard pressed for material. 
Both ball handling and footwork can be taught; a boy can learn to 
improve his passing, too. One trait, though, that cannot be instilled 
with any amount of practice is poise and the ability to lead boys. 
The quarterback has to address the team on every play. He has to 
have the spark that ignites them to greater effort. Occasionally we 
may come up with a boy who has all the equipment to Gueaies es 
except poise and leadership. Rather than let Eien address the team, 
it would be much better to give the duty to another player, even a 
lineman, who can lead and inspire the boys. 

Halfback: The halfback has to be the best and fastest runner on 
the split T team. The ideal halfback has speed, is shifty, is a good 
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blocker, and possesses courage. Size is of little importance, because 
it is as hard to catch a man who weighs 140 pounds, as it is to catch 
one who weighs 200, if they can run at the same speed. By speed 
I do not mean the boy who is fastest in the 100-yard dash, or even 
the 50. Starting speed is far more important than staying speed, 
since very few players cover more than 25 yards. Consequently, the 
faster the boy is in the 25-yard dash, the more value he would be to 
the team as a halfback. 

Once the halfback is past the line of scrimmage he has to depend 
upon broken-field running to help him pick up a few extra yards. 
I consider the dodging, twisting, straight arm, and various other 
stunts executed in the broken field, necessary fundamentals and spend 
considerable time each day working with these. We try to work 
different stunts in different sequences, too, so as to take care of 
different situations that may occur in a game. 

The halfback does not, necessarily, have to be a passer, but if he 
can, it helps tremendously by making him a run or pass threat. 

The halfback is the most important backfield man since he carries 
the ball the majority of the time. It is up to him to break loose and 
g° all the way. Nonetheless, I still insist no matter how good a half- 

ack is, or how shifty he may be, he can’t break loose without a good 
line paving the way. 

Fullbacks: There are some coaches who swear by a big, charging 
fullback, and others who prefer the fast and shifty type. At North 
Carolina, we stick along with the latter. To my way of thinking, the 
tank type of fullback slows the split T down considerably. One of 
the reasons for this is that the split T depends upon speed for its 
success and the fast, shifty fullback can get by the line of scrimmage 
in that fraction of the second the line opens up its holes. We would 
much rather have a powerful boy in the line than at fullback, because 
the line opens up the holes. In the line the powerful player is effective 
on at least 50 percent of the plays, all depending upon what side 
of the line the play is called for, but at fullback, conservatively speak- 
ing, he would be effective on only 25 percent of plays. 

To sum up the split T, it is a very effective and constantly dan- 
gerous formation; however, it is only as effective as the fundamentals 
the coach teaches. There is little doubt in my mind that the more 
successful split T teams would be as good if they were running an- 
other formation. To repeat, fundamentals make the team, not the 
formation. 

Many coaches feel that the split T is too difficult to teach, because 
of its many variations. When I first entered coaching, I had a similar 
feeling, but my attitude gradually changed. If the boys want to 
play football, they will learn, and learn quick. We have often had 
some excellent players who were far from being outstanding students. 
Nonetheless, these boys learned the split T thoroughly. 

In conclusion, I would like to advise any coach who is considering 
adopting the split T to learn everything he can about it. There are 
many excellent books and periodicals on the market that offer a 
wealth of information. 
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SECTION ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
SECOND SESSION 
Primary Auditorium, 1:15 p. m. 


Presiding: Mr. Charles L. Brooks, section leader, vocational principal, New 
York School, White Plains. 


Participants : 
Mr. G. Dewey Coats, principal, vocational department, Missouri School, 


Fulton, 
Raymond C. Doane, doctor of education, instructor of industrial arts, St. 


Paul public schools, Minnesota. 
Mr. Curtis G. Gentry, director, division of instruction, and supervisor of 


guidance, Knoxville City schools. 
1:15-2:15 p. m. 


Paper: Industrial Requirements for Young Deaf People—Dr. Raymond OC. 


Doane. 
Paper: Guidance in the Vocational Training Program—Mr. Curtis G. Gentry. 


2:30-3:30 p. m. 
Panel discussion. 
Paper: Teaching Techniques in the School Shop—Mr. G. Dewey Coats: 
Panel discussion. 
Summation. 
Interpreters: Mr. Caple, Mr. Grow, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Sparks. 


IntRopucTorY REMARKS 


(CHARLES L. Brooks, vocational principal, New York School, White Plains) 


Monday’s meeting of the vocational training section dealt with 


training programs, placement of the deaf, and a discussion on the 
vocational teachers’ position in the education of the deaf. 

This afternoon we have with us three more distinguished educators 
who will discuss: Industrial Requirements for Young Deaf People, 
Guidance in the Vocational Training Program, Teaching Techniques 
in the School Shop. Our speakers this afternoon will be Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Doane, instructor of industrial arts; St. Paul public schools, 
St. Paul; Mr. Curtis G. Gentry, director, division of instruction and 
supervisor of guidance, Knoxville City schools; and Mr. G. Dewe 
ae principal, vocational department, Missouri School for the Deaf, 

ulton. 

Each presentation will be followed by a 15-minute discussion period, 
when questions from the floor will be recognized for further discussion. 

Question blanks are available for those who prefer to submit their 
question in written form. 

The first paper will be given by Dr. Raymond C. Doane. 


INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR YOUNG DEAF PEOPLE 


(Dr. Raymonp C. Doans, instructor of industrial arts, St. Paul public schools, 
Minnesota) 


Since the 14th convention when an industrial section was first added 
to the program, almost 200 papers have been presented on some phase 
of vocational education for deaf boys and girls. Through the years, 
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papers discussed: broad phases of vocational education in the cate- 
pr of vocational agriculture, vocational industrial, vocational 

omemaking, and vocational commercial. However, in recent years, 
major emphasis placed upon discussions about vocational industrial 
education has been evident. Excellent summaries of these papers 
have presented a vast scope and amount of information on topical 
discussions of the subject. Although the subject, Industrial Require- 
ments for Young Deaf People, has not been presented formally, it is 
certain that it has been the topic of many small group discussions 
among our colleagues. 

As I understand the subject, based upon my own experience with 
industry, training in the field of industrial education, contacts with 
deaf people of all ages, research findings and interpretations about 
industrial education at schools for the deaf, and additional findings 
and interpretations about the effectiveness of graduates from these 
schools on the job, clarifying industrial requirements for young deaf 
people has two approaches, one “in school” and the other ‘on the job.” 

The “in school” industrial requirements for young deaf props are 
many. Strange as it may seem to some people, research findings 
reveal that development of desirable personal-social traits is the most 
important industrial requirement. Development of mental health and 
physical fitness is also important. Of course, there is no end to 
recommendations for the development of oral speech, speech reading 
skills, and complete sentence structure in written, sign, and spoken 
communications. Deaf boys and girls need organized training in- 
cluding instruction in the operation, care, maintenance, and mechanical 

rinciples of a variety of up-to-date machines. Placement and 

ollowup services are a must. Research findings also reveal that 
there is need and immense desires for learning activities which process 
a great variety of materials, It is evident that “doing” activities are 
essential as has been in the past, but with an increased emphasis upon 
variety and changing activities constantly in order that they remain 
in keeping with the times. 

According to expressions by graduates from schools for the deaf 
and their employers as recorded on returned questionnaires, these 
people, for the most part, are in agreement with the foregoing state- 
ments about industrial requirements in schools for the deaf. 

Since a wide variety of doing activities are desired, it is apparent 
that there is need for some reorganization of the shop instructional 
program. At the outset, there should be a sound industrial arts 
offering. There should be exploratory activities in at least the areas 
of metal, wood, electricity, graphic arts (including drawing), plas- 
tics, leather, ceramics, disassembly-assembly, auto fundamentals, and 
masonry-cement work, brick and block laying. Some schools may 
also provide learning situations in baking, food preparation, and dry 
cleaning. The scope of these learning situations in these areas 
should be at exploratory levels until age 15 or 16. From this age 
until graduation, attention should be directed toward the selection 
of a preparation for a trade. During these times, it is highly un- 
likely that schools for the deaf are able to provide sufficient trade 
training in many trades. In fact, most schools have facilities for 
trade training in not more than 2 to 4 trades. In all these schools, 
it is seemingly unjust to boys to ask them to select one of those few 
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trades. This point is made clear after considering the large number 
of trades or occupations in which deaf people are successful. 

Arrangements for preparing for a trade should be made at a school 
for the deaf, at a public or private vocational school, or at a firm in 
which on-the-job training may be received. It is unfortunate that 
many of the schools for the deaf are located in small cities in which 
there is no public or private vocational school and the number of bus- 
inesses and industries is small. ; 

Another industrial requirement for in-school youth is to receive 
sound educational, personal, and vocational guidance. A number 
of factors justify the need for sound guidance programs. Some of 
them are changes in home conditions, changes in labor and industry; 
shifting population, trends in school enrollment, student choices and 
their suitability, changes in curriculum, the need for conserving en- 
ergy and talents, turnover in labor, existence of unscrupulous guid- 
ance agencies, increased part-time employment for youth, and others. 
Boys and girls need to be informed about the old adage, “It’s not 
what you know, It’s who you know that counts.” Guidance per-’ 
sonnel and teachers should impress upon deaf boys and girls that 

etting a job depends largely upon personal-social traits, keeping a 
job depends upon skills, and advancing on a job depends upon @ 
combination of personal-social traits, skills, and knowledge. 

The on-the-job industrial requirements for young deaf people are 
also many. Again, research findings reveal that possession of desir- 
able personal-social traits is the most important industrial require- 
ment. One of the personal-social traits commonly discussed by others 
is attitude. Industry would like to have all workers develop a sense 
of responsibility, a sense of thrift for time, materials, and energy, a 
sense of independence, a respect for fellow laborers, a respect for 
management personnel, an ability to work with others, a habit to keep 
their surroundings clean, orderly, and safe, a sense of obligation 
for punctuality and good attendance, and an indebtedness to do a 
day’s work for a day’s pay. 

There has been some cases in which deaf workers have had poor 
attendance records and were neglectful in notifying employers about 
their intentions to work on a given day. - A technique that has been 
used successfully to reduce absenteeism follows. The employee fills 
out an absence slip every time he has been out for any reason at all 
except for vacation. The employer or department manager approves 
the slip and talks things over with the returned absentee. The theory 
involved is psychological in nature. Workers generally dislike being 
“called in” to the office. Since the inception of this procedure, the 
absence rate has slowly but continuously declined. 

There is need for being informed about general trends of industrial 
problems and growth. ror example, employers would like to have 
workers understand that all industries and businesses are not making 
tremendous profits. In fact, according to estimates by Dun & Brad- 
street, 12,750 businesses failed last year. The dollar liability of these 
failures amounted to $565 million. Tight money, stiffer competition, 
and the boom in mergers were the chief factors working against the 
small-business man. 

A trend in industrial growth is toward the merging of companies. 
The rate of mergers in this country has been at its peak during the 
last few years. Some of the reasons for companies joining forces 
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with one or more others follow: To strengthen and improve product 
lines ; to seek operation savings by avoiding duplicate staff and physi- 
cal plant; to enhance competitive position with a gives product line; 
and to obtain highest grade posgement employee services, an 
equipment possible. According to the Federal Trade Commission, 
there has been more merging in the nonelectrical machinery field than 
any other. Product fields following in order are food, chemicals, and 
fabricated metals. 

On-the-job requirements, thus far, have been in terms of what the 
employer would like. Let’s “put the employer in the employee’s 
shoes” and see how the industrial requirements change. Several re- 

uirements follow: A steady job, sickness, old-age, accident, and dis- 
ability protection, accidental] death benefits, emergency loan services, 
vacation with pay, friendship of fellow workers, good opinion of his 
fellow men especially his boss, a feeling of self-esteem based on com- 
tence, achievement, experience, etc., the feeling that he is being 
airly paid, proper introduction to fellow employees, good working 
conditions, information about the organization, information about 
procedural changes, proper assignment to a job in which he has apti- 
tude and training, opportunity for self-development, opportunity for 
advancement, and opportunity for presenting suggestions. Should 
one or more of these requirements be parlestert, or not fulfilled, a deaf 
worker may become discouraged, frustrated, and quit. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to provide information to 
teachers of the deaf about those things their students should learn 
about industry while in school. Also, this paper provides information 


about those things a deaf person should learn while on the job. 

Finally, a bit of philosophy very ably stated by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow says, “We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have already done.” 


GUIDANCE IN THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


(Curtis G. Gentry, director, division of instruction and supervisor of guidance, 
Knoxville City Schools, Tennessee) 


I. Basic principles of vocational guidance 

The basic principles of vocational guidance apply to all fields of 
work with variations for particular occupations and the person to be 
counseled. 

What are some of these principles? 

1. Vocational guidance is based on the principle that people differ 
in their aptitudes, Plato recognized this more than 2,000 years ago 
when he said: “If you can grow grapes better than you can mend 
shoes, then it is best that you grow grapes.” You have heard some 
say that a young man can do most anything he wants to do if he 
studies eed enough. This is not true because native ability is not 
taken into consideration; furthermore, whatever one “wants to do” 
may be a whim rather than a deep-set interest.. The average I. Q. of 
a high-school senior is around 105. Many in this group cannot study 
a profession because of lack of ability. Trained counselors realize 
this, but often parents do not. 

Why people differ in ability, as well as in aptitudes for particular 
occupations, we do not know. But we do know that educators are not 
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doing a complete job until they help students to discover, analyze, and 
develop their abilities and aptitudes. 

2. Another principle of vocational guidance is found in the two 

eneral characteristics of human ability: memory and analytical. 

f course there are exceptions, but people generally can be classified 
either as the memory type or the analytical type. The memory type 
finds geography and history much easier than mathematics and 
science. The analytical type finds mathematics and science easier. Of 
course the normal person has both analytical and memory ability, but 
usually one is stronger than the other. Therefore, we find the memory- 
type person going into the so-called literary occupations. We find 
the analytical type going into engineering and science. These are 
general classifications with exceptions and variations. 

3. Aptitude testing reveals a further classification of human abili- 
ties or interests. We find that the memory type usually rates highest 
in art, social service, literary, government and law, and secretarial. 
We find the analytical type rating highest in general business, compu- 
tative, mechanical designing, mechanical construction, science, and 
music. Contrary to general opinion, art and music should not be 
classified together, as far as vocational guidance is concerned. The 
term “Fine Arts” is all right for a general classification, but we have 
found that most good musicians, especially the composers, are analyti- 
cal, while the artist is not so much so. 


II. What do these general principles of vocational guidance mean to 
the school adoinisieatn to the teacher, and to the guidance 
counselor? 

To the school administrator and teacher it means that we cannot 
expect all students to make high grades in all subjects any more than 
we can expect a person to be equally good in all occupations. Usually 
the memory type will be very good in the memory-type subjects. 
The analytical type will be good in the subjects which require analyti- 
cal ability. 

To ais. guidance counselor it means that there must be a good 
diagnosis of the general ability of the individual before real guidance 
can function. This diagnosis comes in the form of aptitude testing. 
“Within every individual, including one with a handicap, lie resources 
which can be brought to the functioning surface.”+ There are many 
interest and aptitude tests on the market. Test results reveal com- 
parative ratings in 8 or 10 major occupational groups, such as art, 
social service, literary, government and law, business, computative, 
mechanical, science, and music. It is the comparative rating, or how 
high one rates in 1 or 2 of the major groups over the other fields, 
which is significant. The profile chart will reveal to the student and 
to the counselor that the student’s strong field is in 1 or 2 groups, that 
is, where he scores highest. In industry a test in one field, say mechan- 
ics, with a required norm for employment, may be satisfactory for the 
employer, but not for the counselor. The counselor and the appli- 
cant should also know the applicant’s rating in other fields, as well. 


1Pusfeld, Irving 8., Counseling for xureneasarens Acceptance of Disability. U. 8. 
Department of. Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Rehabilitation Service Series No. 260. 
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UI, The genesis and maturity of aptitudes 

Vocational aptitudes show up early in young people, earlier than 
most:parents and teachers realize.. A study of the lives of great musi- 
cians indicates.that many of them were well on their way to vocational 
success by the time they were 10 or 12 years of age. Music is one apti- 
tude which shows up fairly early in life. Business ability develops 
later because of the complexity of problems involved in business 
success. 

A study of occupations should precede all aptitude testing. You 
will recall that Benjamin Franklin’s father took him about the city 
of Boston so young Ben could observe people at work. This is one 
way of obtaining occupational information. There are others, one of 
which is from books, another is field trips, another is interviewing suc- 
cessful people. Occupational information brings aptitudes to the 
surface and makes aptitude tests more reliable. 


IV. Theimportance of the I. Q. in vocational guidance 


The I. Q. is one of the most reliable instruments which has ever been 
devised for educational use. Naturally, the I. Q. must be taken into 
consideration in counseling students for various types of occupations. 
Intense interest in a field of activity compensates for some lack of 
general ability, but in major decisions and in dealing with major 
problems a person with a high I. Q. makes fewer mistakes and is much 
more reliable. 


V. Consistency of interests and aptitudes 


For a period of 20 years we have given vocational aptitude tests 
to 9th graders and repeated these tests to the same capita when they 
became 12th graders. We have found that less than 20 percent change 
their vocational inclinations between the 9th and 12th grades. This 
proves two things: (1) Aptitudes develop fairly early and (2) when 
those aptitudes are discovered the senior high student is sufficiently 
oriented to profit from vocational guidance. 


VI. Guidance of the deaf 


From general information and not as an experienced teacher of the 
deaf, we have observed that deaf persons succeed unusually well in 
many occupations where communication is of minor importance. In 
such occupations there is no reason why they cannot do as well or better 
than the average. Therefore, we conclude that the guidance of the 
deaf is about the same as the guidance of other people, with the differ- 
ence being similar to individual differences generally. “During World 
War II, 1,260 types of work were found for the deat by the United 
States Civil Service Commission for which they had not previously 
been considered eligible.” * 


VII. Dangers in any vocational guidance 

It is not always wise to tell a student that he should enter a spe- 
cific occupation except in very rare instances, It is best to help the 
student classify himself as to one of the major occupational groups, 
such as mechanical construction, and let him decide which of the 
mechanical trades he should enter... The reason for this is;that there 
are ‘too many personal factors which govern the particular choice. 
The best guidance is to give the student a formula which he can use 


2Fusfeld, Irving 8., ibid. 
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to make his final decision.’ This may involve further reading, observa- 
tion, and sometimes a tryout for experience. 

In conclusion, let me say that good vocational guidance is based on 
occupational’ information and diagnosis, and diagnosis is based’ on 
sound aptitude mental and personality testing. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES IN THE SCHOOL SHOP 


(G. Dewey Coats, principal, vocational department, Missouri School, Fulton) 
(read in absentia) 


If a modern Diogenes should take his lantern and make the rounds 
in search of the “teachingest” teachers of the deaf, he would, I am 
sure, find them in the most unexpected place—in the ranks of the 
ordinary unassuming “teaching teachers.” The more articulate of us 
who function as executives, and as expounders of educational policies, 
may be more in the public eye... But it is the unpretentious everyday 
business of actually making the best. possible use of teaching techniques 
that marks the superior teacher. 

Mindful of this, it seems to me incongruous to attempt to discuss the 
very arts and skills which most vocational teachers are already steeped 
in. So I propose that we view our teaching process from a vantage 
point slightly off the beaten path. 

For a novel approach to the subject of instructional procedures we 
are indebted to Ericson* whose excellent book has influenced my 
thinking for several years. The item pertinent to this discussion is 
his recommendation for a classification of teaching procedures into 
main and minor categories. 

For basic teaching procedures such as the demonstration method, 
the lecture method, and so on, he recommends that these be rated as 
“methods.” ‘These are viewed as established teaching procedures, 
basic to all instructional plans. On the other hand, the auxiliary pro- 
cedures which are used to reinforce and complement the basic mmathods 
should be classified as “teaching techniques.” Such resources as teach- 
ing aids, the use of the blackboard, film strips, and so on, should not 
be equated with “methods.” Their function is to help “get it across” 
and to add to the interest, not to take the wheel, so to speak. 

Now, as applied to the instruction of normal children, this concept 
of basic and auxiliary teaching procedures would appear to be of on 
academic value. But in our special field it suggests a strangely famil- 
iar mental picture. We think of an instructor planning the instruc- 
tional units with an eye to the approved teaching pattern, and then 
planning in terms of. auxiliary procedures the most effective way to 
impart the instruction to students, who are almost exclusively eye- 
motivated. 

But what are these complementary procedures which are used to 
help “get it across”? In a recent article attributed to Prof. Edward 
Scouten, he described them so well as “the art and skill of objectifying 
the abstract in word and pictures, simplifying the complex, reducing 
the imponderables to their lowest terms to make them, if not palpable, 
at least intelligible to the deaf child.” And that is how the topnotch 
instructor of the deaf works. 


2 Ericson, Emanuel E., Teaching the Industrial Arts, Manual Arts Press. 
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The point is, the superior teacher does not merely recognize the 
existence of the auxiliary resources available to the teacher of the 
deaf. He knows they play a vital role, and uses them to their fullest 

tentialities. In a word, he is a virtuoso of teaching techniques. 

hat is what makes him the “teachingest” of our instructors. It is 
time we kovegee ree this particular educational fact of life. 

In my student days, I once came upon my teacher finger-spelling to 
amirror. This man was one of the clearest finger-spellers and speak- 
ers in the language of signs. Asked what he was doing, he told me, “I 
am makin Scclaicte sure that it is no fault of mine if I am not 
ahderstood.” 

Today, it seems to me, many of us just assume that our writing on 
the blackboard, the way we eee or use the language of signs, 
or speak, is readily understood. Only the superior teachers take pains 
in these seemingly little things. These too are vital teaching tech- 
niques, along with all the teaching aids, film strips, movies, etc. Un- 
less they function effectively, the instructor can not get far in explain- 
ing, motivating, and inspiring the deaf student. 

Summing up, the concept of main and auxiliary teaching procedures 
underscores the need for sound teaching knowledge on one hand, and 
on the other the use of teaching techniques to the greatest advantage. 
This is the area of teaching that we are most likely to underestimate. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1957 
SECTION ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


Main Auditorium, 9 a. m. 


Presiding: Mr. Paul C. Bird, section leader, supervisor of auditory training, 
Florida School, St. Augustine, 
Participants: 
Lawrence 0. Haaby, Ph. D., professor of education, University of Tennes- 


see, Knoxville. 
Mrs. Emelie Kalal, social studies teacher, Florida School, St. Augustine. 


9-10 a.m. 


Paper; A Review of Yesterday, Mr. Paul C. Bird. 
Paper: The Social Studies at the Mid-Twentieth Century, Dr. Lawrence O. 
Haaby. 
10: 15-11: 15 a.m, 


Paper: A View of Tomorrow, Mrs. Hmelie Kalal. 
Open discussion of the preceding papers with audience participation. 
Interpreters: Mr. Bardes, Mr. Hoffmeyer, Mr. L. Parks. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—A REVIEW OF THE PAST 
(Pau. C. Brrp, supervisor of auditory training, Florida School, St. Augustine) 


We have chosen the theme of the convention as a om for our pro- 
gram this morning. This is an excellent selection for a theme. It is 
time for such an evaluation after more than a full century of intensive 
work in our field. 

I chose to give a review of yesterday as my contribution. It gave 
me a good opportunity to browse through the old literature available 
on the subject... Philosophers usually say that man has never been 
able to profit from his past history. Perhaps we might be able to 
refute this. 
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In looking at the old records for such material as I sought I found 
that teaching of the deaf, at least. as evidenced by the written records, 
might be divided into periods. 

1. The fumbling period: Prior to 1845, when only a faithful few 
were carrying on and developing methods by trial and error. Their 
methods and equipment were orate. 

2. The manual methods period: During this time much discussion 
centered around proper methods of using signs. 

8. The manual-oral controversy: This was a black spot on our 
profession but perhaps a necessary one. At least so much was said 
and written that it seems there could be nothing left to be said. The 
few persons who carry on this argument shove read the old records. 
Most enlightened teachers now understand that results do not depend 
on nethhodle alone. No one system has been demonstrated to be su- 

erior. 
' 4, The language period: During this time, around 1925, most of 
the language methods were developed. 

5. The speech period: This period lasted until about 1945. The 
big emphasis was on speech methods and speech-reading. 

6. Now we are in the electronic miracle age, when a button in the 
ear enables one to hear again. New devices are advertised on every 
hand. As yet we do not have the answer and until we do we will 
have to plod along as best we know how. 

Now I feel sure most of you have read all of the back numbers of 
the American Annals of the Deaf, The Volta Review, and the proceed- 
ings of the convention. Doubtless your school has a more or less 


complete set of these, neatly bound and put away some place. These 
books, especially the Annals, give us a complete history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in the United States. They form our most important 
reference source. In perusing these old papers one is surprised to find 
that basically our teaching has not changed too much. Many articles 
printed here are quite up to date. 

Since we are cetheey interested in social studies, research was 


held to that field. As mentioned before, so much controversy went 
on during the 1800’s that there was not much time or space left. to 
devote to how or what to teach. There was amazingly little printed 
on social studies or any other subject matter. That may partially be 
explained by the fact that most school terms only ran 5 years. In 
1871 it was proposed to lengthen the school year to 7 years and Mas- 
sachusetts had boldly made their school term 10 years long. 

Early subject discussion centered around books, pictures, dioramas, 
and dates. You had to have a date on every page or your history 
book was not much good. 

Books, then as now, were a problem for the deaf. How much worse 
it was in those days you will see if you can locate a history book of 
the late 1800’s. The want of a suitable text was noted as a major 
obstacle. To surmount this difficulty the teachers had to prepare 
their own work and without typewriters or ditto machines. The usual 
method was to write netainl on the blackboard and have the pupils 
copy it in copybooks.? J. Scott Hutton, in 1871, estimated that one-fifth 


1The American Annals of the Deaf, vol. 14, p. 205. 
96570—58——-18 
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of the school year was spent in this copy work. He considered this 
as lost time. I wonder if it was entirely ? 

In volume 14 of the Annals is a list of 27 textbooks printed for the 
deaf. Only two of these were in the social-studies field and they were 
both English history. The other 25 were on moral or religious 
training, 

Mr. Hutton argued that the deaf used a different language. He 
said that we could not expect a French child to study French from 
the same book we would use with English-speaking children; so why 
expect the deaf to use the same books as other children used. He felt 
that ordinary texts had little merit; that they were open to the objec- 
tion of either excess or defect. The secrets of a good text are judicious 
omission and practical arrangement with the following objects: 

1. To save time; 

2. To obviate mere mechanical drudgery; 

8. To give indispensible information ; 

4, To give the maximum information in the minimum space; 

5. To present material in a strikingform; 

6. To make it literally a textbook to be amplified by the teacher. 

In 1870 it was felt that schools should have textbooks in these six 
areas: 

1. A course of religious instruction ; 

2. A book of common things with object lessons. Elementary 
things hearing children learn naturally ; 

3. Natural history; 

4. Arithmetic; 

5. Geography with emphasis on our country, places often heard 
of and Biblical lands; 

6. Biography, history, chronology and heathen mythology. 

In 1882, the course of study in the Ohio school noted that text- 
books in geography and history were taken up in the fifth grade (fifth 
year). Minnesota began theirs 1 year later. A number of schools 
printed their own textbooks, often consisting of short biographical 
sketches and stories. This has not been done so much lately probably 
due to the high cost, or perhaps we are perfectaly satisfied with avail- 
able texts. It might be better if we subetituteds good true stories or 
biography for the meaningless stories about Jane and John we give 
our pupils now. 

Much emphasis, in these early days, was placed on moral and reli- 
gious training. How much class time was devoted to this teaching is 
not recorded, but from the literature it must have been considerable. 
Now we are afraid to delve too deeply into this area lest we offend. 
It is doubtful if these modern attitudes are any improvement. 

The first real emphasis on curriculum by the convention seems to 
have been at the Morganton convention in 1907, when a committee 
of 5 was appointed to recommend a standard course of study to cover 
10 years in school, together with textbooks to be used. The following 
nine subjects were accepted as recommended by the committee: 

1: Oral work; ? 

2. Manners and morals; 
3. Arithmetic; 

4. English grammar ; 


2 American Annals of the Deaf, vol. LII, p. 409, November 1907. 
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. English composition ; 


5 
6. United States history; 
7. English history; 
8. Geography; 
9. Natural philosophy. : 

They also recommended that in the fifth year, stories of great Amer- 
icans be told. In the fifth and sixth years characters in general his- 
tory were introduced. No textbooks were found suitable so the 
teachers were expected to prepare their own. Elementary American 
history was introduced in the eighth year. 

Also at the 1905 convention the program was organized into areas 
of normal training, oral training, auricular training, art, kinder- 
garten, industrial, and three sectional locals. 

In 1933, these sections were changed to supervision, health and 
physical education, vocational training, art, social training, preschool 
and kindergarten, development of speech and speech reading, rhythm 
and acoustics, reading, and publications. Other sections were added 
soon after in curriculum content, day schools, deaf teachers, research, 
and visual education. It was not until the 1953 convention that social 
studies had its own section. 

Now let us look briefly at some of the justification for teaching social 
studies in our schools. 

History and geography are exciting subjects for the deaf. Biog- 
raphy, stories, and portrayal of life stimulate their thoughts. Here 
is an area where we can give them advanced material on their own 
reading level. Many of the early textbooks, written for the deaf, 
consisted of simple stories from history. _ Here is the place to develop 
the concept of time and distance. This idea of time is so difficult that 
one teacher suggested that every time a historical personage was men- 
tioned a picture of his grave should be included. 

History has, sometimes been defined as “philosophy teaching by 
example.” The idea being that we can draw lessons from examples 
of the past and judge our wisest course for the future. Unfortunately, 
this has never worked out, at least at the national level.. Napoleon 
once said, “History is fiction agreed upon.” That may be somewhat 
true and we have debunkers working all the time to prove itso. How- 
ever, it seems that we have a great value in the examples set by our 
striking figures of the past. Fiction or not, they are a stimulus to 
patriotism and ambition. Every great nation has been one that cher- 
ished its past. The Old Testament Bible history is a fine example. 
No narrative could be more lacking in sequence, impartiality, and, for 
that matter, modern morality, but it has sustained and thrilled people 
for centuries. 

Teachers have been heard to say the equivalent of: “I care not a 
darn for the facts of history just so my pupils are taught to think.” 
History is a storehouse of facts, nothing more. Facts must be taught, 
not inferences. Perhaps these facts in themselves are not important 
but it is not creditable to be ignorant of them. 

Philosophy can be taught from history by using such means as 
comparison. The bright and the dull pu Hf aan see differences in 
things around them. _Compare the past and the present ; compare one 
king with another. Why were the Dutch settlers different from the 
English? Why is money better than tobacco for trade? Argument 
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and debate are too lacking in our schools. We don’t leave our pupils 
room for argument. 

Social studies broaden our views. We consider customs and beliefs 
differing from our own. Truly a liberal education in itself. We 
sadly see people in whom the element of liberality is too lacking, well- 
educated people, so how can we best develop this element in our pupils? 

Social studies supply an invitation to other reading. How often 
the reading of one story leads to further reading along that line. If 
you can arouse your pupils to this effort you have done a good job. 

We need to know the teaching of social studies so we may be better 
equipped for these trying times. Teach our children to do as Sir 
Thomas Malory said, “Do after the good and shun the evil; so shall 
you come to honor and good repute.” 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES AT MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY 


(Dr. LAWRENCE O. Haasy, professor of education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville) 


(Read at the convention by EpELL HERN, graduate student) 


We are living in a society which is characterized by change in 
geometric proportions; critical periods of great change inevitably 
raise many problems which call for difficult solutions. Unless we as 
citizens of a democracy have an understanding of the basic tenets of 
our society in which we live, we cannot act effectively in solving these 
problems. Many of the most critical problems in the world today, 
upon which the issues of war and peace and democratic survival 
seem to hinge, concern the very nature of our school program with 
specific emphasis given to the role of the social studies instructional 
areas. This continues to put a heavy responsibility on the role of 
education to continue to both “to orient and to lead.” 

The social studies instructional program is only one of the teaching 
areas which serves to develop the skills and attitudes necessary for 
effective participation in our aa Our concern this mornin 
oe with this one facet of the school curriculum, namely, the socia 
studies. 

The social sciences include such recognized fields of study and re- 
search as political science, economics, history, geography, anthro- 
pology, an ae Within these fields there have been developed 
systematic bodies of knowledge about man’s relationship to man and 
the problems of groups. Actually these courses seem to be well suited 
for college and university level. 

The term “social studies” has come to be more commonly used to de- 
scribe such subjects on the high-school level. The committee on so- 
cial studies of the NEA in 1916 stated : 

The social studies are understood to be those whose subject matter relates di- 
rectly to the organization and development of human society, and to man as a 
member of social groups.’ 

With this definition of the social studies in mind, we turn to the 
problem of ree the major purposes and objectives for this in- 
structional area. at is it that we are trying to achieve through 
the teaching of the social studies in the modern school curriculum? 

No set of objectives can in themselves be all inclusive, but, for our 


1 The Social Studies in Secondary Education, p. 9. 
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purpose, the following set may well serve as a guide for our con- 

sideration : 

I. To teach the concept of democracy, including ideas listed below: 

1. The idea of accepting responsibility. 

2. The right to be represented in government, to hold pub- 
lic office, and to vote for men and measures of one’s own 
choosing. 

. The concept of civic duties as: 
a) To be informed on political questions. 
b) To vote. 
c) Support church and welfare groups. 
d) Tosupport community projects. 
. The concept of civil rights as: 
(a) Everyone has protection under our law. 
(6) All citizens have right to vote and to participate 
in government, 
(c) That everyone should have equal opportunity. 
. The concept of free enterprise. 
. The concept of the importance of the individual. 
. How our government functions: 
(a) Free elections. 
(6) Representatives in government. 
(c) Divisions of government as legislative, executive, 
and judicial. 
(d) Limited terms for elected officials. 
(e) Open debate on any question. 
(f) The government is a tool of the people and func- 
tions as such. 
(g) Financed by taxes, etc. 
. The relationship between our government and its people: 
(a) The people govern themselves. 
(6) Government protects its people. 
(c) People have governmental responsibilities. 
II. To teach the concept of world relationships; to teach the ideas 
and concepts : 

1. That nations of the world must cooperate in maintaining 
peace. 

2. That there are advantages and disadvantages of interna- 
tional trade. 

3. That we, as nations, are interdependent. 

4, That there is a constant struggle toward maintaining a 
balance of powers. 

III. To help develop skills in reading, writing, spelling, listening, 
understanding, use of libraries and institutions; use of encyclo- 
pedias, handbooks, documents, sources, authorities, statistical 
collections, and other materials; in the sifting of materials and 
the discovery and determination of authentic evidence; in the 
use of primary sources; in the observation and description of 
contemporary occurrences; in methods of handling informa- 
tion; in memorizing results of study consciousness of appli- 
cation to new situations by exact reference and analogy; in 
scientific method-inquiring spirit; patience, exactness, weigh- 
ing evidence, tentative conclusions, interpreting maps and 
globes; ability to orient maps to note directions; the ability 
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recognize the scale of a’ map and to compute distances; the 
ability to locate places on maps and globes; comparing world 
maps with globes; the use of other gridlines; the ability to 
read map symbols and to compare maps and to make inferences; 
developing the thinking skill. 

IV. To give children an intelligent understanding of the history and 
growth of democratic ideas and our cultural heritage. 

The modern statement of objectives includes the statements in terms 
of actual behavior changes. Behavioral objectives become a basis 
for setting up specific tasks, attitudes, and skills to be learned. Objec- 
tives serve no real purpose unless ‘they are translated into actual class- 
room practice and unless situations are provided in which student’s 
behavior are defined in an objective that can be developed and 
observed. To this end, the truly modern social-studies teacher dedi- 
cates his real purposes in the school curriculum. 

To meet these important competencies of the social studies, a cur- 
riculum must be developed to lend support to the task at hand. Scope 
and sequence become important considerations. Continuity, balance, 
relationship to life, relationship between other experiences and subjects 
all become crucial in its organization. Course organizations may find 
themselves included in separate subject organizations, broad-fields 
organization, core curriculum, etc. Once the overall curriculum pat- 
tern is developed, it becomes the responsibility of the teacher to guide, 
direct, and evaluate the actual learning activities of the students. It 
is here that the learning experiences are built around a central theme, 
which we call units. A social-studies unit, whether for teacher or 
student, is an organization of information and activities focused upon 
the development of some significant understanding, attitude, or appre- 
ciation which will modify behavior.* 

Types of units which will make up the social-studies program will 
depend upon the approach utilized. Some teachers will depend 
heavily upon a chronological development of events. For example: 

1. The growth of democracy in America. 
. Our national Government and its strong foundations. 
. Regional interests in America. 
. Epic of the frontier. 
. The rise of industrialism in America. 
. America and the world. 
. Postwar America. 
. Democracy on trial. 

The topical approach becomes another avenue of organization. This 
approach is used when activities are centered around a phase of the 
culture, social concern, an area of interest such as housing, national- 
ism, health, or conservation. An example of a topical approach in 
American history would include: 

1. The people of the United States. 

2. Development of political democracy and nationalism in the 
United States. 

3. The United States as a world power. 

4, Economic development of the United States. 

5. Social development of the United States. 

6. Government services. 


2 The Social Studies in Secondary Education, p. 470. 
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The third approach to the teaching of the social studies in the 
modern school is the problems approach or method. Essentially, the 
problems approach (1) is an area of concern Gesdncing tensions which 
can be resolved only by a solution of the problem, and (2) it involves 
the choice of a course of action from among two or more possible 
solutions. For instance, “What has been the effect of the New Deal 
on our society?” “How has our foreign policy been concerned with 
domestic problems?” ‘The problem becomes: the unifying core of a 
problem unit, and all activities and information must have a bearing 
on arriving at a tentative conclusion concerning it. 

While many activities should be utilized in the teaching process, 
the problem-solving method seems to encompass most of the art of 
effective teaching. This becomes a direct experience in the art of 
critical thinking so highly desired for the pupils. The techniques 
used in problem solving are consistent with classroom pupil-teacher 
planning in a democratic atmosphere. It calls for the use of skills 
comparable to those which adult citizens use continually; it repeat- 
edly emphasizes cooperation, selection, organization, and evaluation 
of evidence as the success of the desired outcome is dependent upon 
this process. Cooperative endeavor of any kind involves discussions, 

ive-and-take between individuals, and adjustment of differences be- 
Fore decisions can be reached. The teaching of critical thinking or 
problem solving becomes a fundamental objective for education. 

What is actually involved in the problem-solving process? The 
first step calls for the setting up of a definite problem, with a view 
toward having all pupils obtain a common understanding of it. Un- 
derstanding the problem will include definitions, limitations of time 
and place, identification of assumptions, and various possibilities for 
arriving at a solution. Step 2 calls for developing a method or 

rocess for actually attempting to solve the problem. Here, a num- 

er of methods or techniques may be agreed upon to carry out the 
plan. Techniques, such as committee work, library assignments, 
laboratory techniques, lectures, and demonstrations, should be care- 
fully considered. Step 3 involves selection of materials and available 
evidence with a view toward their probable usefulness. To know the 
kinds of materials needed will help determine where the information 
can be found. When sufficient information and materials have been 
secured, the process of selecting, analyzing, and organizing them be- 
comes of paramount concern. The evaluation of sources and facts is 
considered; here, the pupils and teacher must determine the criteria 
for which they are to judge the value of the materials selected. The 
evaluation techniques should include a study of opinions, analogies, 
sampling prejudices, cause-effect relationship, emotions, etc. The 
final step, 4, calls for reaching possible conclusions that will be based 
upon the evidence studied and analyzed for this particular problem. 
It implies the presentation of the findings in a manner that is easily 
understood by all the members of the class; it calls for using the 
findings to interpret other problems. The conclusions should be left 
open for reconsideration, as specific data may change or be substan- 
tiated as presented in the original findings. It is well to remember 
that not all problems call for solutions, particularly when facts are 
unavailable. Not all problems need to be solved, because they are 
taken as a unit or a problem of work. Some problems miay lead to 
action. 
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One illustration may suffice to show how failure may result from 
not applying the principles just presented. A teacher of American 
history who is employing the question-and-answer techniques says, 
“For tomorrow take Harry Truman’s administration on page 520 to 
531 in the text”; and the pupils usually attempt to memorize the facts 
given on these pages. Since the pupils have not had any guidance in 
problem solving, most likely there will not be any analysis of facts; 
no purpose is seen or recognized in the acquisition of these facts be- 
yond reciting on them the next day. In this class, real concepts have 
not been utilized. The pupils will answer in more or less a verbatim 
fashion; they will forget the facts in today’s lesson in memorizing 
the facts, they will cram to “pass” a typical fact examination on a 
series of unrelated questions similar to those they have been accus- 
tomed to during the year. 

These pupils receive little or no benefit from such experiences, for 
they have never considered facts from the standpoint of their rela- 
tionships to each other or to the building of sound generalizations or 
concepts. Having little sense of the continuity of history, they have 
not been in the habit of looking at historical details as links of a 
chain, or supporting or contributing details to a generalization or 
conclusion in reference to a topic or problem. They have not learned 
to think. An alert teacher might have handled the same topic this 
way: First, he might have recognized the expediency of first gettin 
the class interested in Harry Truman as a man by having them recal 
some incidents of his life before he became President or how he be- 
came President. The facts could be utilized to build up a problem 
from which to work, as, “Was Harry Truman’s foreign policy for 
the best interest of the country ?” 

Such an approach to this topic would probably develop interest 
and stimulate thinking by dealing with a limited topic on which 
there could be differences of opinion. It seems reasonable to infer 
that the pupils will remember and retain the facts much longer be- 
cause the facts were not acquired as mere ends in themselves but as a 
basis for solving a problem that called for drawing inferences, for 
forming conclusions, and for developing deliberate judgments. The 
problem-solving method provides experiences in which a pupil may 
come to his own independent conclusions from thinking and gather- 
ing facts on all sides of the question. 

n the problems approach, it is important that the study be related 
to current materials; background content is important but it should 
not be considered as the dominant area in the study of the unit or 
problem. Information and knowledge become vital parts as they 
are utilized during the actual study. Action, or taking a position, 
becomes an important concept in this process. The entire content 
cannot be predetermined by a teacher for the teacher is not in the 
position to know all the information that will be needed by the pupils 
as they study. Continual planning and reexamination of the prob- 
lems and interests should be considered throughout the process. 

Our approaches to the teaching of the social studies are varied. 
Single procedures coupled with the combinations of others become 
real possibilities as process of teaching and learning continues. How: 
ever, in the process we must ask ourselves, “How well are we getting 
along?” . “How well are we doing?” It is here that evaluation be- 
comes a highly significant aspect of our learning-teaching activity. 
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Evaluation is the process of gathering and selecting and interpreting 
evidence on the changes in the behavior of students as they progress 
through school. Quillen and Hanna list the following items relative 
to the meaning of evaluation: 


1. Evaluation includes all the means of collecting evidence on student be- 
havior.—It is not limited to paper-and-pencil tests, valuable as these may be for 
gathering information on various aspects of the individual’s development. 
Anecdotal records of student behavior in the classroom or on the playground 
may, however, be even more valuable as a technique for collecting data about 
certain aspects of the student’s development. Written work, such as a letter, 
themes, diaries, and poems, gives evidence not only of a student’s ability to 
express himself clearly and effectively but often of his originality and creative- 
ness, of his value patterns and social sensitivity, of his interests and his appre- 
ciations. The books he reads, the movies he sees, the hobbies he pursues, the 
projects he selects, all give evidence of growth and development to the teacher 
who is aware of the importance of evaluation in the educative process and who 
seeks to know and understand the girls and boys in his classroom. 

2. Evaluation is more concerned with the growth which the student has made 
than with his status in the group or the status of the group, the school, or the 
program in relation to some national norm.—Hence, evaluation stresses the im- 
portance of gathering evidence on the progress which the student makes in 
terms of his own aptitudes, interests, and goals rather than measuring his 
ability in comparison with that of his classmates. It may, however, be necessary 
to see the student in relation to his group in order to interpret the meaning of 
his success or failure. For example, a score of 70 percent on liberalism in a 
test appraising a student’s attitude toward race might seem to indicate a rela- 
tively high degree of tolerance. If, however, it were known that the median 
for the group was 75 percent, the student’s score would change in meaning, 
for it would be obvious that he was less liberal than 50 percent of his class- 
mates. Likewise, it may be necessary to see the group’s score in relation to 
scores made by other adolescents in order to interpret it intelligently. A median 
of 75 percent may indicate that the group as a whole is very tolerant according 
to this particular test or it may mean that the group is more tolerant than most 
high-school students. While it is often necessary to make these comparisons in 
order to interpret evaluation data, the emphasis should always be on the growth 
and change which is taking place in the behavior of students as a result of their 
educational experiences. 

3. Evaluation is continuous; it is an integral part of all teaching and learn- 
ing.—It is not an end point, something at the end of a unit, a semester, or a 
year’s work. Nor is it a goal in itself, a test to be studied for, passed, and 
forgotten. Rather it is a continuous process, accompanying all teaching and 
learning in order that difficulties may be diagnosed and growth and development 
observed. Since evaluation emphasizes growth, it is just as important to collect 
evidence about a group and the attitudes, skills, and understandings of the 
individuals within the group at the beginning of a year’s work or at the be- 
ginning of a unit as it is at the end. In fact, it is often more important to 
diagnose weaknesses and strengths before undertaking the study of a unit than 
it is to collect evidence at the end of the unit when it is too late to adjust content 
materials and teaching procedures in light of the inadequacies or strengths which 
the data reveal. If growth is to be continuous and if attention is to be focused 
upon objectives, it is important also that continuous appraisal take place so that 
both students and teachers are constantly aware of the changes in behavior 
which are being made and of the shortcomings and failures which need to be 
remedied. Continuous appraisal makes possible a cumulative history of the 
student’s growth so that better guidance can be given him. 

4. Evaluation is descriptive as well as quantitative—The grade, the score; 
and the percentile ranking not only are frequentily unimportant, but often are 
contrary to the purpose of an evaluation instrument, for a single score may 
conceal the evidence which the test was designed to give. A questionnaire, for 
example, which reveals the type of radio programs students enjoy, the movies 
they attend, the books and magazines they read, their leisure-time activities, 
would have little value if recorded as a score showing only the number of 
movies seen, books read, or radio programs heard. The value of such a ques- 
tionnaire lies in the evidence which it gives of the interests, appreciations, and 
esthetic values which students are developing and not in the numerical score. 
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Furthermore, it is impossible to get a score or a grade from evaluation in- 
struments made up of items for which there are no right or wrong answers. 
Tests which are designed to diagnose personality characteristics, such as the 
student’s attitude in face-to-face relationships or on social issues, his apprecia- 
tion of literature or music, his ability to recognize propaganda techniques, or 
his interest in the social studies could not be scored in terms of what is correct 
or incorrect. A test which describes a student’s attitude as liberal or conserva- 
tive, democratic or undemocratic, tolerant or intolerant on social issues deal- 
ing with such topics as race, crime, unemployment, social security, militarism, 
and nationalism would be valuable to both the student and the teacher ip 
helping the student develop consistent attitudes and a philosophy for living. 
It would not, however, be possible to assign a numerical or percentage score in 
terms of right or wrong, for few schools are willing to assume the responsibility 
of stating that the conservative or the liberal point of view is the correct 
one. Such a position, would, of course, be undesirable in a school which ac- 
cepts the democratic philosophy and operates within it and which encourages 
each student to draw his own conclusions and formulate his own value pattern. 

5. Hvaluation is concerned with the total personality of the student and with 
gathering evidence on all aspects of personality development——Unlike the em- 
phasis in the test-and-measurement movement given to achievement tests in 
Subject-matter areas and to the measurement of intellectual ability, evaluation 
is concerned with all phases of growth and development. It seeks to gather 
as much objective and valid evidence as possible regarding the ability of boys 
and girls to make satisfactory social adjustment in face-to-face situations; 
their ability to think critically, to cooperate, to be self-directing and self-disci- 
plined; the value patterns which they are developing; their interests, their 
physical fitness, their work habits and study skills, their reading ability, and 
their ability to express themselves orally and in writing. Growth in knowl- 
edge and in intellectual achievement is likewise evaluated as one aspect of 
personality development, and a very important one, but it is not stressed 
at the expense of the other phases of growth. Well-balanced and compre- 
hensive evaluation programs aim to give attention to all objectives in a degree 
equal to their importance and to give recognition to physical, social, and emo- 
tional development as well as to intellectual growth. 

6. Evaluation is a cooperative process involving student, teachers, and par- 
ents.—If learning is to be purposive, students need from time to time to ap- 
praise their own progress and to take stock of their own shortcomings and 
failures, their attainments and successes in terms of the objectives they hope to 
achieve. Continuous self-evaluation serves a dual purpose: it reemphasizes 
the objectives which the students set out to achieve and focuses learning activi- 
ties on these objectives; and, second, it motivates learning by pointing out de- 
ficiencies which need to be overcome.’ 


An effective evaluation program will: 

First, formulate the school’s objectives in behavioral terms. 

Second, locate situations in which the desired behavior can be 
observed. 

Third, collect evidence of student behavior and record it in 
usable form. 

Fourth, interpret and use the evidence. 

Fifth, report results to students, parents, and other interested 
persons. 

Our effective social-studies programs are using evaluation tech- 
niques which get at the behavioral changes of pupils. Tests such as 
the Thurstone attitude scales, Progressive Education Association 
scale of beliefs, What Would You Do? a Survey of Student Opin- 
ion, and the Johnson School attitude test become important evidences 
for gathering data in achieving important social-studies learnings. 
Appreciation tests, academic-interest tests, vocational-interest tests, 
Bernreuter’s personality inventory, pt many others, can play an 
important role in the business of guiding boys and girls in our school 
environment. 


21 Quillen and Hanna, Education for Social Competence, p. 343. 
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In addition to these evidences, techniques for summarizing and re- 
cording evaluation data need to be considered. These include cum- 
ulative records, individual and summing sheets of anecdotal records. 
The use made of these data becomes the real issue. The giving of 
tests and the collection of data are of no value unless they help teach- 
ers and students to plan educational experiences more intelligently so 
that the school’s program will bring about the changes in the be- 
havior pattern of youth which seem necessary and desirable if young 
people are to become effective citizens capable of solving personal an 
sound problems successfully. 

This has been a rather brief sketch of some of the major considera- 
tions in the teaching of the social studies in mid-20th century. We 
need now to center our attention on new problems and needs that 
should be given increased emphasis in the social-studies program or 
curriculum. Some of the following priorities may serve as a guide 
for increased attention in the building of an effective social-studies 
program: 


1. Provide for realistic interpretation of the social studies program; achieve- 
ments and progress as well as problems; specific answers to questions; clear 
terminology ; democratic citizenship in home, school, community, wider environ- 
ment; varied procedures ; honesty. 

2. The development of democratic citizenship is a primary function of the 
social studies; cooperation, responsibility, concern for others, openmindedness, 
and creativeness are fundamental behaviors; related concept and understand- 
ings; functional applications in home, school and ever-widening environment. 

3. Relate the social studies more directly to life in the community; work; 
recreation; family life; population composition, shifts, industrial change; hous- 
ing ; safety ; etc.; basic concepts and understandings. 

4. Give systematic attention to the ways children learn, not just ways to 
teach; cultural differences; similarities; problem-solving; concepts; attitudes; 
identification ; functional self-appraisal. 

5. Provide for a smooth progression from community understanding to 
national understanding as a prerequisite to international understanding ; values 
and traditions; welfare; loyalty; interdependence; group action; enlightened 
consideration of contributions. 

6. Recognize that content has a significant place in the program but it must 
be selected with care; problem-solving and critical thinking; persuasion based 
on reason; behavior based on understanding; meet situations confronting 
children. 4 

7. Develop rich learning environments in which a variety of resources are 
available for use in problem solving; varied levels of difficulty ; community and 
audiovisual resources; fugitive materials; charts; school and community as a 
laboratory. 

8. Give increased attention to informal evaluation; place of tests; informal 
techniques; growth in self-evaluation; developing evaluative instruments; in- 
tangible outcomes. 

9. Provide for expert supervision and continuous in-service education; princi- 
pals and supervisors ; group considerations; grade-level problems; practical con- 
cerns of teachers ; newer emphases; curriculum revision. 


In conclusion, we can be pretty sure that the continued improve- 
ment of the social studies program will come not through organiza- 
tion alone, materials alone and physical setup alone. The real divi- 
dends will be declared when teachers and pupils together set forth 
important tasks and cooperatively lend support and effort to the busi- 
ness of modifying behavior in terms of the rapidly changing society 
in which they find themselves. The effective social-studies teacher 
is one who actually promotes activities that reach this goal. What 
will your role be in this school responsibility ? 
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A VIEW OF TOMORROW—MAKING OUR BOYS AND GIRLS USEFUL, 
PARTICIPATING CITIZENS 


(Mrs. EMEtrIe O. Katt, teacher, the Florida School, St. Augustine) 
(Read at the convention by RicHarp Lanz, principal, Florida School) 


For years and years, one of the objectives which we teachers have 
strived for in educating our boys and girls has been to help them to 
become participating citizens of our country. In order to reach that 
objective, we have varied our methods of procedure from time to time, 
hoping to find the most efficient and the most effective ways of achiev- 
ing our goal. We have tried to help the children cultivate an apprecia- 
tion of the past. We have tried to help them acquire a background 
for understanding the present. We have attempted to teach them to 
tolerate others and others’ beliefs. We have encouraged the cultiva- 
tion of intellectual interests and an appreciation of esthetic products, 

Even from the time our children are little, they start making plans 
for the future. One day, a boy might want to be a garbage man when 
he grows up; the next day, he wants to be a mailman. One boy wants 
to be an engineer on a train; a girl wants to be a nurse. As time goes 
on, the children change their minds over and over again, but eventually 
they reach the age when they seriously begin to take an interest in 
something particular. 

There are many forces which contribute to the decisions which the 
boys and girls make in regard to their future: the parents, older 
brothers and sisters, the minister, the church, the school, the teachers, 


the principal, business associates of the father, family friends, enter- 
tainers on television, on radio, and in the movies. Certainly no one is 
left so entirely to himself these days that he is totally unaware of the 
problems and needs and opportunities of the present day. 


But, not lon ago, I heard a person deplore the fact that his home 
town was a difficult place in which to bring up children because there 
were no flourishing business establishments or even prospects of any 
which might inspire and interest a high-school student and offer him 
an incentive to pursue some specific field of study. What sort of 
future, the man wondered, could a high-school student living there 
look forward to? I was immediate y reminded of the men and 
women whose beginnings in life were obscure and humble, and whose 
homes were remote from any center of learning, of culture, and of 
business, and yet, those pao made spectacular contributions to our 
arts, sciences, governments, and business management. 

Since we are teachers, and teachers of social studies in particular, 
we hold an important place in the field of education because we are 
primarily interested in guiding our boys and girls so that tomorrow 
they will be participating usefully in the workings of our democracy. 
To help each pupil to reach out and go beyond his little sphere as 
well as to help him to learn to appreciate our rich heritage is part of 
our responsibility. Then we can go on to direct his development so 
that he will add to our heritage. 

Reading has always seemed to me to be one of the great avenues 
of learning which can take us beyond our immediate environment. 
I cannot stress too much the importance of reading in connection with 
the social-studies program. I do not mean to single out any one ty 
of literature because we learn from reading almost anything: bill- 
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boards, signs, advertisements, cartoons, and jokes, but nothing offers 
a richer and more insiring source to draw from than biography. 
Even at the time of the ancient Greeks and Romans, we find the boys 
in school poring over the lives of great men. The purpose of this 
reading was to inspire the young boys to emulate their forebears and 
to lead lives of service to others. 

In our own school library we have shelves and shelves of books on 
biography of our most illustrious Americans. We have the Bobbs- 
Merrill Childhood of Famous Americans series, the Signature books, 
the Landmark books, and the Messner biography series. Those 
biographies are read, and we hope that the boys and girls will profit 
by their reading. We believe that we must is acquainted to some 
degree with the mistakes and successes of peoples of the past in order 
to acquire an understanding of present-day problems. 

Our own great statesmen, many of whom were born in small towns 
and rural areas, have repeatedly told how reading helped them. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was brought up in a small town, and he started earn- 
ing pocket money by delivering newspapers, mowing lawns, and doing 
other odd jobs. He even had to help earn his way through high school 
by working nights in a creamery. His favorite subject in school was 
history, and a bdbiereaey of Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, was 
one of his best-loved books. Abraham Lincoln’s parents came from 
families of humble, ordinary people. We are all familiar enough 
with Lincoln’s early life to know that his formal education was brief. 
In his own words, he said, “There was nothing to excite ambition for 
education.” But Lincoln was a reader, and through his books, which 
included the Bible, Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, Aesop’s 
Fables, and Weem’s Life of Washington, he was lifted beyond his 
environment and inspired to go on to accomplish the great things for 
which he is so lovingly remembered and honored today. Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Edison, and George Wash- 
ington Carver, whose tremendous achievements have played so large 
a part in the lives of all of us, devoted a great deal of time to reading 
and study. 

The teacher of social studies need not, and, indeed, should not, con- 
fine the reading of the children to biography only. If she is fortunate 
in having her social studies groups during the literature period also, 
she can correlate literature with the social-studies program. In some 
instances it is wise to select stories, poems, plays, and essays suited to 
the historical background which has already been fixed in the minds 
of the pupils. For example, I have found that after ancient Greece 
has been studied long enough so that several facts about the geography 
of the country, the customs of the people, and the religion of the peo- 
ple have been established I can introduce the same class in literature 
to the Odyssey, using the adapted form. I have done this with several 

oups of boys and girls, and I have yet to find a pupil who does not 
thoroughly enjoy the Odyssey. The Odyssey is really very entertain- 
ing, but it supplements the work in social studies and has inspired 
many of the boys and girls to do more supplementary reading on 
Greece and Greek mythology. 

While we study about ancient Rome, we read parts of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar. We study the famous orations given by Mark Anton 
and Brutus at Julius Caesar’s funeral, and some of the boys and gir 
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who like to memorize commit to memory some of the best-known selec- 
tions. We also study Spartacus to the Gladiators at Capua, a speech 
written by Kellogg. A Greek as well as a Roman background facili- 
tates the understanding of that speech. The boys and girls love it. 

I like to teach Lochinvar by Sir Walter Scott after the students have 
some idea of the castles and of the knights. A Tale of Two Cities and 
Les Miserables in the adapted forms are very readable and the boys 
and girls read them independently, but I have noticed that they like 
those stories especially well after they have some knowledge of the 
French Revolution. We study An Incident of a French Camp by 
Robert Browning in literature class while we are studying ent 
Napoleon in social studies class. 

These are but a few of the selections from literature which I cor- 
relate with our social-studies program. At the time when we were 
on the subject of assembly lines, division of labor, and standard 
parts, it occurred to me that it might be interesting to study Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ the One Horse Shay, the carriage for which there 
were no standard parts. The dialect in which the poem is written 
made it a bit difficult, but there was no question but what the children 
liked it and understood it. I think we had great fun and great suc- 
cess with it. 

We want to teach our boys and girls to think for themselves and 
to express their opinions, but before they are able to do so, we must 
pour and pour information into their minds. We work on vocabulary. 
We teach the language of geography, the language of history, the 
language of everyday conversation. We do a great deal of question 
work. We use visual aids: movies, still films, pictures, maps, charts, 
and blackboard illustrations. We go on field trips. Eventually the 
pupils start forming their own opinions, and in the light of their own 
experiences, they come out with some worthwhile observations. We 
were talking one day about Rome at the time of the barbarian inva- 
sion, and we all thought that the destruction of the priceless treasures 
of the Roman Empire was most rogrogisbie. After some thought 
Jack said, “But we cannot blame the barbarians too much. They did 
not know what they were doing.” Jo Ann became very much inter- 
ested in imported goods while she was learning about the countries of 
Europe. She liked to examine things to find out where they were 
made. One day, she discovered a new folding stool in the arts and 
crafts room. She looked it over and was so pleased to:see that it had 
been made in Czechoslovakia. “I wonder,” she said to her teacher, 
“if Mrs, Kalal knows that this stool was made in Czechoslovakia.” 
I did not know, but I soon found out. 

I like the little newspapers, My Weekly Reader, the Junior Schol- 
astic, the Senior Scholastic, Read, and World News. They are so 
readable and so well suited to our boys and girls. They keep the 
pupils and the teachers, too, well posted on current news and present 
day problems of our country and of the world. I think they help the 
boys and girls to become interested in the daily newspapers and other 
news magazines, and if we are to help our pupils to become partici- 
pating citizens, we must make them realize that it is necessary to keep 
abreast of the times. 

Some years ago, I had a young boy in my class whom I shall call 
Bill. He was a day pupil. He had a paper route and delivered the 
Florida Times Union every morning before coming to school. Bill 
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had been a problem at school and at home for several years. He kept 
late hours, arrived late to school nearly every morning, and was gen- 
erally a difficult person. He was an intelligent boy, one of those every 
teacher wants to reach and help. It has always been my custom to 
talk informally with my class every morning after saying the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Pledge to the Flag. We discuss our problems if we 
have any; we might have an amusing story to tell; we talk about sports 
and movies; we talk about something which might have happened in 
the dormitory or in the shop; and nearly always we have some inter- 
esting news item. I frequently write a news item on the board just 
as so many other teachers do. One morning after Bill had been in my 
homeroom class for about 2 months, he surprised me very much by 
coming to school long before 8 o’clock. He came in with the morning 
paper, gave it to me, and said, “I like news very much. I want you 
to tell us news every morning. I will bring you a paper every 
morning.” 

No words are necessary to express how I felt. After that, Bill 
ceased to be a problem. He was rarely late; he was soon at the 
head of his class; and, in general, he was a thoroughly delightful 
person. I saw him just the other day at a school program. He has 
a job as printer, ca he makes a good living for his wife and small 
son. I like to think that our school had a part in developing in that 
young man a more wholesome personality, an appreciation of values, 
and a sense of responsibility toward his fellow men so that now he is 
usefully giving service to his community. 


I mentioned visual aids a while ago, and I would like to say that 


one of my favorite teaching helps for social studies is the classroom 
bulletin board or bulletin boards. (I have three good ones in my 
room.) I have a big collection of excellent pictures which I have 
accumulated through the years. I subscribe to many magazines: 
Time, Life, the National Geographic Magazine, This Day, and very 
often have access to the pictures in Look which my sister gives me. 
Sometimes the children arrange the pictures, but more often I do so 
myself simply because it takes less time for me todoso. When we study 
about England, I use my pictures of British rulers, past and present, 
the important buildings and landmarks of that country, the country- 
side, the industries, and so forth. I have fine pictures showing the 
work of the great Albert Schweitzer. I have compiled a set of pic- 
tures which shows the important industries, parks, and historic land- 
marks of nearly every State in the Union. I have pictures of the 
heads of government of many countries of the world. These pictures 
are very worthwhile, and I know that the boys and girls like them. 
One class gave me no peace this year until I found a certain picture 
of the Dutch royal family which I had promised to put up on the 
bulletin board. Unfortunately, I had misplaced the picture and could 
not find it, and nearly every day for at least 2 weeks, someone asked 
about it. When I finally found it, I put it up in a very inconspicuous 
place and said nothing about. The boys and girls had not been in my 
room 1 minute before someone discovered it, and then they. were 
all up by the bulletin board. I liked that. I like the boys and girls 
to be observant. I think that learning to be so is an important part 
of their training. 

It was my privilege in May to take our senior class on a trip to 
Washington, D. C. I said privilege, and that is exactly what it was 
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for me to see the boys and girls get their first glimpse of our beautiful 
Capitol and our magnificent national shrines and buildings. I shall 
not soon forget our first evening in Washington when we went to 
the Lincoln Memorial. There had been the usual noise and fun in the 
bus on the way, but once inside the memorial, the sight of the im- 
pressive statue of Abraham Lincoln and the beautiful and familiar 
words of the great man inscribed on the walls brought a hush to the 
entire group. The visit to the Jefferson Memorial was a similar ex- 
perience for them. I noticed in particular one of the boys. He took 
a long look at the statue of the great Jefferson; then he read the much 

uoted and much loved inscriptions on the walls. When he had 

nished reading everything, he went to the nearest bench and sat 
down, and I was near enough so that I heard him say to himself, 
“Wonderful.” 

In concluding my discussion on educating our boys and girls for 
successful living, I would like to quote from a recent article published 
in Look in the June 11, 1957, issue. The article, The Big School 
Controversy; Adjustment Versus Knowledge, was written by George 
B. Leonard, Jr., after he had spent a year and a half visiting schools 
throughout our country. Mr. Leonard made the following state- 
ment: “Our schools lack a healthy respect for excellence.” This 
applies to the field of the education of the deaf as well as to the 
public-school field. Let us not expect the least of our deaf children. 
Their potentials are as great and as varied as are those of the hearing. 
So, let us expect the most according to their abilities. Let us give our 
boys and girls a rich background on which to build their future. Let 


us start early and =~ them the most we can through a// their years in 


school. Then, and only then, can we expect to produce the young men 
and women who are prepared to go on to greater pursuits, and who 
will be able to participate usefully in our democracy and contribute 
to our heritage. 

SECTION ON VISUAL EDUCATION 


Primary Auditorium, 9 a. m. 


Presiding: Mr. E. LeRoy Noble, section leader, supervising teacher, advanced 
department, California School, Berkeley. 
Participant : 
Edmund B. Boatner, Litt. D., superintendent, American School, West 
Hartford, Conn. 
9-10 a. m. 


Demonstration and lecture: Enriched Learning Through Meaningful Educa- 
tional Film, Mr. EB. LeRoy Noble. 
No paper. 
10:15-11:15 a. m. 


Paper: The Captioned Film Program, Dr. Edmund B. Boatner. (See report 
to conference executives, p. 564.) 
Interpreters: Mr. Baughman, Mr. Christian, Mr. Lane, Mr. Phillips. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Program chairman: Hdward R. Abernathy, Ph. D., superintendent, Ohio 
oe a Columbus; first vice president, Convention American Instructors of the 
f. 
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Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., 
June 22, 1957. 


29TH REGULAR MEETING, CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., JUNE 22, 1957 


Primary Auditorium, 9 a.m. 


Presiding: E. B. Boatner, president ; superintendent, American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1957 
9 a.m. 


Invocation: Dr. T. J. Mattingly, pastor, First Christian Church, Knoxville. 

Address of welcome: William J. McClure, superintendent, Tennessee School. 

President’s address: Dr. BE. B. Boatner, superintendent, American School, 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Report: The American Annals of the Deaf, Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, editor. 

Paper: Training Teachers; In-service Training of Beginning Teachers and 
Further Training of Experienced Teachers, Ben BE. Hoffmeyer, superintendent, 
North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Information on Gallaudet College: Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Recess. 

Panel: What Can We Do To Enable Our Students To Achieve the Educational 
Level Which We Feel They Are Capable of Reaching? 
4 GOH James H. Galloway, superintendent, Rochester School, Rochester, 


96570—_58——19 
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Participants: 
J. G. Demeza, superintendent, Ontario School, Belleville. 
A. S. Myklebust, superintendent, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls. 
Edward L. Scouten, chairman, preparatory department, Gallaudet Col- 


lege, Washington, D. C. 
N. F. Walker, assistant superintendent, South Carolina School, Spartan- 


burg. 
j roo How Can We Most Effectively Organize Our Day in the Residential 

chool 
Leader: Stanley D. Roth, superintendent, Kansas School, Olathe. 
Participants: 

©. Joseph Giangreco, principal, Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Edward W. Reay, superintendent, Idaho School, Gooding. 

John G. Nace, headmaster, Pennsylvania School, Mount Airy. 


2 p. m. 
Business session. 
Minutes of the Mississippi meeting. 
Treasurer’s report. 
Reports of standing committees: 
Executive committee: 
Endowments: Oharles M. Jochem, superintendent, New Jersey School, 
Trenton. 
Legislation: Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Public relations: William J. McClure, superintendent, Tennessee School. 
Educational research: Dr. Richard G. Brill, superintendent, California 
School, Riverside. 
i Statistics: Edward W. Tillinghast, superintendent, Arizona School, 
ucson. 
Teacher training and certification: Howard M. Quigley, superintendent, 
Minnesota School, Faribault. 
Resolutions: Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, superintendent, New York School, White 
Plains. 
Reports of special committees : 
Captioned films: Dr. EB. B. Boatner, superintendent, American School, 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Endowment for teacher training: Roy G. Parks, superintendent, Arkansas 
School, Little Rock, 
‘ Annals study committee: William J. McClure, superintendent, Tennessee 
chool. 
Accrediting System of American Schools for the Deaf: James H. Gallo- 
way, superintendent, Rochester School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mentally Deficient Deaf Children: Bruce Siders, superintendent, Michigan 
School, Flint. 
Emotionally Disturbed Deaf Children: Lloyd A. Harrison, superintendent, 
Missouri School, Fulton. 
Blection of officers. 
CONFERENCE DINNER 


Holston Hitls Country Club, 7 p. m. 


Program: The Deaf Child With Other Handicaps, Dr. Helmer Myklebust, 
Northwestern University. 
Discussion period. 


Social hour. 
INVOCATION 


(Rev. T. J. Mattinety, pastor, First Christian Church, Knoxville, Tenn.) 


Lord, let me be ever courteous and easy to be entreated ; never let me 
fall into a peevish or contentious spirit, but follow peace with all men, 
offering forgiveness, inviting them by courtesies, ready to confess my 
own errors, apt to make amends, and desirous to be reconciled. Let no 
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sickness or accident, no employment or weariness make me angry or 
ungentle or discontented or unthoughtful or uneasy. Give me the 
spirit of a Christian, charitable, humble, merciful and meek, useful 
and liberal, complying with every chance, angry at nothing but my 
own sins, and grieving at the sins of others. That, while my passion 
obeys my reason and my reason is religious, and my religion is pure 
and undefiled, managed with humility and adorned with charity, I 
may dwell in Thy love and be Thy servant forevermore. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Mr. William J. McClure, superintendent of the Tennessee School, 
gave the address of welcome. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(Dr. E. B. Boatner, superintendent, American School, West Hartford, Conn., 
president) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure for me to speak to you at the 
opening of this, the 29th regular meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, which is also the 10th annual 
meeting of the conference since the revision of the constitution in 1948. 
This meeting, as you know, is the second one in which we have set aside 
a full day for our meeting in conjunction with the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

It is interesting and gratifying to note that the activities of this 
conference in connection with the betterment of the deaf child, in par- 
ticular, and of the deaf in general, have increased to such scope that 
those of us who have been wcntet with arranging the program have 
found this 1 day all too short for the many important matters which 
we feel require our attention. This is sharply in contrast to the ar- 
rangement in effect until a decade ago, when this organization met tri- 
ennially, and the interim between meetings was so great that it was 
difficult to carry on any coordinated, constructive program. 

It is my belief that this organization possesses the greatest potential 
for positive, constructive action on behalf of the deaf child of any or- 
ganization in the United States. This view is based upon the fact that 
this body is composed of the heads of the leading schools for the deaf 
in the United States and Canada, administrators who are familiar, by 
training and extensive experience, with the needs and problems of the 
deaf, and who are empowered to speak authoritatively for the indi- 
vidual institutions. 

This expanded program of the conference, begun under the presi- 
dency of Sam B. Craig, continued under the presidency of Howard 
M. Quigley, and now, under the present administration, has created 
interim working committees to study many of the most pressing prob- 
lems and to recommend procedures for their solution. The standing 
committees include: 

Executive 
Educational research 
Endowment 
Legislative 
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Program 
Public relations 
Resolutions 
Statistics 
Teacher training and certification 

There are'also a number of special committees, including : 
Accreditation of schools 
Annals study committee 
Appraisal committee 
Eligible school list committee 
Deaf-blind steering committee representatives 
Retarded and emotionally disturbed deaf children 
The aphasic child 
Committee on associate members 
Twenty-five-year teachers recognition committee 
Captioned-film committee 

It is the purpose of all of these committees to coordinate the efforts 
of this organization to bring broader opportunities to all of our deaf 
children, to the least gifted and those with multiple handicaps, as well 
as to the highly gifted. Our program today is planned around the 
work of these committees, and their reports and suggestions will be 
considered and acted upon. I am confident that, through the work 
of these committees, substantial progress will be made toward the 
solution of ‘many of the problems, although I realize that, by the 
nature of things, these committees have been handicapped in their 
work by distance, which has made it difficult for them to meet as often 
as may have been desirable. A most gratifying result of the present 
program has been the growth of nee which has led to greater 
understanding of our mutual problems and a greater degree of coop- 
eration than has existed heretofore. This is basically important, as 
it is only through this understanding and cooperation that we can 
expect to secure the benefits which we all desire. 

In this connection, I believe it is essential to arrange for an expanded 
associate-membership classification which would permit others who 
are deeply concerned with the problems of the deaf, directors of spe- 
cial education, principals and assistant superintendents of our schools 
for the deaf, to be associated with our organization under a suitable 
arrangement as associate members. I believe this would be helpful 
in further strengthening the cooperative effort which is our purpose. 

Today’s meeting will conclude my term as president. It has been 
a gratifying and inspirational experience and, before I pass the gavel 
on to my successor, I wish to express my deep appreciation to every 
member of the conference for all that has been done to further our 
program. In particular, I wish to thank the chairmen of all the com- 
mittees, with special thanks to Sam Craig, who, as chairman of the 
program committee, has arranged outstanding programs for the last 
3 years; also, to our secretary, William J. McClure, whose efficiency, 
diligence, and unfailing good humor have been of such great help to 
me, personally, as, I am sure, to all of you. 

I expect to see the conference go on to ever greater levels of achieve- 
ment and, to my successor, I extend my best wishes for the most out- 
standing term in our history. 
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THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
(PowrizE V. Docror, editor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Rerort ror 1956-57 


Mr. President and members of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, in reporting on the status of the 
American Annals of the Deaf since the meeting of the conference in 
Jackson, Miss., in April 1956, I believe we can say, with some satis- 
faction, that the Annals has had a good year. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Each of you has a copy of the financial report for 1956. As you 
will see from the footnote, we actually made a bit of a profit. The 
year 1956 saw the greatest volume of business in the history of the 
Annals. I am not so sure that our financial standing will be as good 
for 1957, inasmuch as printing costs have continued to go up. I 
am also sorry to say that all residential schools do not, at present, 
take their entire quotas of subscriptions to the Annals. Naturally, 
this works a hardship on the Annals. In searching for possible 
added sources of income, I might suggest the following: 

1. We are still charging the same rate for advertising that 
we did when we had a thousand less subscriptions, $10 a page, 
or $35 for 5 issues. I would suggest that we charge $15 a page 
and $50 for the 5 issues. 

2. At present we sell subscriptions for $3.50 where five or more 
subscriptions are sent to one school. We might discontinue this 
discount and charge the schools $4 for each subscription. 

3. It might be advisable to ask the convention for a larger 
subsidy. 

STATISTICS 


In reporting on the January 1957, Annals, I would like to point 
out a few things as indicated by the statistics. 

In 1956 the Annals reported 14,501 pupils in public residential 
schools. In 1957 the Annals reported 14,464. This indicated a loss 
of 37 pupils. In 1956 the Annals reported 4,374 pupils in public 
day classes. In 1957 the number was 4,676 pupils, an increase of 
302. In fact, the increase in pupil enrollment in 1957 was due to 
the increase in enrollment in day classes. 

It is of importance to notice that the number of speech and hear- 
ing clinics in the United States as reported was 386. We are in- 
debted to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for financial assist- 
ance in connection with the publishing of information on the speech 
and hearing clinics. 

I would also like to point out the greater amount of information 
given in 1957 on teacher training centers. This has been received 
very well. The added entries were brought about by the work of the 
Annals committee meeting a year ago, in 1956. 
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REPRINTS 


At the meeting of the conference in New Mexico in April 1954, it 
was requested that the Annals office prepare a list of titles of reprints 
available for purchase at the Annals office. Since that time the 
growth of the reprint business at the Annals has been phenomenal. 

ach of you holds a pamphlet showing the titles of 156 reprints avail- 
able for purchase from the Annals, These pamphlets are also avail- 
able at the Annals booth for any teachers who are interested in ob- 
taining copies. I want you to look over the list of schools and or- 

anizations that have furnished us with reprints. As you see, the 

nnals has provided for the greater number of these. Gallaudet 
College is second. We purchase quite a few from the Volta Bureau. 
These cover subjects on which we have no reprints. At the present 
time we are selling several reprints purchased from the National 
Institute for the Deaf in England. The business of selling reprints 
has greatly increased the bookkeeping in the Annals office. During 
the year 1956 we had 1,240 entries for incoming orders on our books. 
Naturally, when we have to purchase reprints we make virtually no 
profit on reselling them; in fact, sometimes we lose money. However, 
the Annals is a service organization, and therefore a nonprofit one. 
We do appreciate those ‘ahoala that have made reprints for us, and 
for that reason we have listed their names. If any school is willing 
to make reprints for us, I would be happy to know about it. 


CERTIFICATION 


We are now getting the matter of certification in the. January An- 
nals on a good workable basis. Most of the credit for this is due Dr. 
Richard G. Brill, secretary of the certification committee, and Miss 
Florence Waters of the Annals staff. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


At the meeting of the International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in Pittsburgh, the Annals again shared a booth with Gallaudet 
College. Attached to your papers is a copy of the sections on the deaf 
on this paogram, Over 500 copies of the Annals catalogue of reprints 
were distributed at this meeting. I believe that the conventions of 
this organization are especially valuable to the conference and the 
convention. 

The number of letters coming to the office of the Annals requesting 
information on the deaf continues to increase. In fact if the letters 
continue to increase they will require as much time as the handling 
of the Annals itself. 

I believe the articles in the Annals are reflecting a very high pro- 
fessional standard. More and more of the articles published are 
being quoted in professional literature. I wish we had more money 
to publish more articles. 

believe the article by Dr. Hiskey in the September 1956 issue is 
quite representative of the high standard of many of the papers now 
being published in the Annals. With your papers is a copy of an 
editorial appearing in the June 1957 issue of The Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Monthly, one of the excellent medical journals, which shows 
to an extent how articles in the Annals are being received by other 
professional journals. 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


One of the decisions made at the meeting of the Annals committee 
at Gallaudet College last January regarded the publishing of infor- 
mation for parents of deaf children. With the help of Dr. Boatner, 
it was decided to produce a packet of reprints for parents. So far, 
we have sold 1,654 copies of this packet. We printed 2,250. We sent 
out a little over 100 sample copies to all residential schools in the 
United States, public, private, and denominational, and to all schools 
and classes in Canada. We have just about broken even financially, 
and if we sell the few hundred packets on hand, we may show a profit 
of a few dollars on this venture. I might add that we are also finding 
a market for these packets apart from the residential schools. Many 
speech and hearing clinics are interested in purchasing them. 

The purpose of enclosing the reprints in a packet is to allow for 
material the schools may wish to add. I would like suggestions re- 
garding the parent education folder issued this year, as we would like 
to issue a new and possibly improved packet each year. 

Each of you has a list of the schools that have purchased these 
packets this year. 

BACK COPIES 


If you will refer to the financial report for 1956, you will notice that 
$1,297.30 was collected during the year for back issues of the Annals. 
This is a most important item as many of the copies go to groups 
knowing very little about the work of the conference and the con- 


vention. You have a list of the schools that have sent in back issues. 
I sincerely hope that each superintendent and principal here this 
morning will make an earnest effort to find old copies of the Annals 
and mail them to us. The Annals office will pay the freight or ex- 
press charges. 

INDEX 


As you, no doubt, have noticed, the November 1956 issue of the 
Annals completed the 10-year index for the period 1946-55. The 
November number also contained the annual index for 1956. Our 
plan is to publish the index for each year in the November issue. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish to thank especially Dr. Edmund Boatner, 
superintendent of the American School for the Deaf, and president 
of the conference for the past. 4 years. The formation of an Annals 
committee, which has been of untold help, was brought about to a 
large extent by the efforts of Dr. Boatner, and I want him to know 
that I presonally appreciate his work. If the Annals continues to 
grow, this committee will be of even greater importance. I also wish 
to thank Mr. James Galloway, superintendent of the Rochester School 
for the Deaf and president of the convention. Following the death 
of Superintendent Ingle, of the Missouri School, Mr. Galloway has 
had a much longer term of office as president of the convention, and 
he has been of great assistance to the Annals. I wish to thank him 
personally for his cooperation. I wish to thank Superintendent Hes- 
ter, of the New Mexico School and vice president of the conference; 
Mr, McClure, as secretary of the conference; Mr. Myklebust, as treas- 
urer of the conference; and Mr. Dillon, as treasurer of the convention, 
for their fine cooperation. 
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The meeting of the Annals committee at Gallaudet College in Feb- 
ruary 1957 was most valuable, and I wish to thank the members of 
this committee who took part: Dr. Boatner, of the American School; 
Mr. Galloway, of the Rochester School; Dr. Craig, of the Western 
Pennsylvania School; Dr. Elstad, of Gallaudet College; Mr. Quigley, 
of the Minnesota School, who was asked to sit in; Dr. Frisina, of 
Gallaudet College; and Mr. McClure, of the Tennessee School, the 
chairman. We wish to offer thanks to the administrators of Gallau- 
det College for giving the Annals clerical help. This has been of 
untold value. 

F rae I wish to thank Miss Florence Waters who has done a 
remarkable job on the Annals, Mr. Donald Padden for his work on 
the theses titles, and Dr. William Stokoe who has just completed his 
first year as associate editor. 

(It was moved and seconded that the report be accepted with 
appreciation. Motion passed.) 


FINANCIAL Report, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Recapitulation of cash, 1956 


1. Opening bank balance. National Bank of Washington, 
January 1, 1956 $4, 747, 51 
Add 1956 receipts 14, 321. 97 


Total cash $19, 069. 48 
Less disbursements 14, 479. 26 


Cash balance, Dec. 31, 1956 4, 590. 22 


2. Bank balance, National Bank of Washington (per 
statement), December 19, 1956 
Deposit of Dec. 26, 1956 


Less outstanding checks: 

No. 1294. Viola McMichan 
. 1806. Gallaudet College Alumni Association__~ 
. 1307. Gallaudet College Bulletin 
. 1841. Mary M. Townsend 
. 1342. Powie Doctor 
. 1848. Professional Printing, Inc 
. 1844. Professional Printing, Inc 

vo. 13845. Florence A. Waters 

252. 57 


Cash balance, Dec. 31, 1956 4, 590. 22 


Statement of receipts and disbursements, from Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, 1956 


Subscriptions from schools 

Subscriptions from individuals 

Sale of single copies and back numbers 

Sale of reprints and proceedings 

Advertisements 

Gifts from individuals 

Check from Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf for the January issue 

Check from the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf for the salary of associate editor_. 500. 00 

Miscellaneous : 


Total receipts ; $14, 321. 97 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Printing and engraving 

Salary of the editor 

Salary of associate editor 

Salary of secretary 

Clerical assistance 

Office supplies 

Stamped envelopes and stationery 
Postage and communication 
Withholding tax and social security 
Travel expenses 

Freight and express charges 

Booth, ICEC Convention, Pittsburgh. 
Auditing the books 

Miscellaneous 


Total disbursements 14, 479. 26 

Loss for the year 159. 29 

Nots.—$475 of the total disbursements of 1956 was returned in 1957 from the U. 8S. 
Government for postage and printing of postals, leaving a profit for 1956 of $315.71 


Schools and organizations making reprints available for purchase through the 
American annals of the deaf 


On 
- ae 


American Annals of the Deaf 
American School for the Deaf 

Boston Department of Public Health 
California School for the Deaf: 


_ 


Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 

Gallaudet College Press 

J. Schuyler Long family (Gallaudet College) 

Maryland School for the Deaf 

Mental Health Project for the Deaf, New York City. 
Missouri School for the Deaf 


National Institute for the Deaf, London, England 
National Research Council 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 

Ohio School for the Deaf 

Rochester School for the Deaf. 

South Carolina School for the Deaf 

Tennessee School for the Deaf 

Virginia School for the Deaf 

The Volta Bureau 

West Virginia School for the Deaf 


no 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF BEGINNING TEACHERS AND FURTHER 
TRAINING OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


(Ben B. HorrMEyer, superintendent, North Carolina School, Morganton) 


It is with a great deal of humility that I stand before you this 
morning to discuss the largest and, at present, unsolved problem in 
the field of education. That is the solution to the problem of teacher 
shortage. Being a nationwide problem in all fields of education, it 


adds greatly to our problem, because we must bid higher for a scarce 
and valuable product—a teacher. I do not stand before you with the 
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nationwide solution. I can,.and.am, going to tell you how we are 
about to solve the problem in the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 

More money is not the complete answer. It is apparent that States 
who can pay the highest salaries and have outstanding facilities are 
the schools who are supporting the Annals and Volta with adver- 
tisements for teachers. 

An excellént paper entitled “Survey Shows Need for Better Teacher 
Recruitment Program,” by Richard W. Flint, was delivered at the 
1956 meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association in Los 
Angeles. If you have not read it, I recommend it to you. Mr. Flint 
is the director of the training center for teachers in the South Dakota 
School for the Deaf which is affiliated with Augustana College. This 
article was printed in the February Volta. It was an extensive survey, 
and revealed many facts that we were mildly aware of; this article, 
however, shocks one into realizing the severity of the problem. A few 
of the facts were: 

1. Twenty-three percent of the 1,690 teachers included in the 
study indicated.they had no college credits in professional train- 
ing to teach the deaf. 

2. One of the solutions usually proposed to solve the teacher 
shortage is to increase teaching-training facilities. This has been 
accomplished, yet in the 5-year period from 1951 to 1955, when 
there was a 32-percent increase in teacher-training centers, there 
was only an increase of 7 percent in the output of teachers. 

3. Replacement problem: Average age of these teachers was 42 
years. In the next 20 years over one-half of all present teachers 
must be replaced. The real crisis in teacher shortage is yet to 
come for there is a predicted population increase of 25 to 40 per- 
cent in the next 20 years which adds to this problem. There are 
many other important facts, but these should help us to think 
seriously about a teacher-training program this a It 
should make us more tolerant of a program that is not perfect in 
all of its aspects. More schools for the deaf would be training 
teachers today, if they felt they had an ideal situation. We are 
going to have to make some sacrifices in standards and some 
sacrifices in our other school areas to solve our teacher problem. 

Today I am going to dwell not on theory or methods. My aim 
today is to outline the mechanics and administration of a teacher- 
training program, and especially inservice ——- We certainly 
realize that it would not be physically possible for all schools to have 
a teacher-training program, but it is my belief that many more should 
have training centers, and it is my hope today to prove to you that 
many of you can do what we are doing, and I am sure you can improve 
on it. Many of the things we are doing might not fit your situation. 
Each school and State hs its own peculiar situations which will 
somewhat alter its program. 

Certainly regional training centers must remain in our planning. 
However, we can recruit candidates for our program, and I doubt seri- 
ously if I could recruit the same people if they were required to leave 
the State. After Iexplain the program at the NCSO, you can easily see 
the inducement this program has for a young college student. I doubt 
if these same inducements could be duplicated in a regional training 
center. ' 
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Out-training program has grown out of the generally accepted inter- 
pretation of inservice training. Starting this fall it seems, at this 
moment, that we will have'a teacher in.every classroom who has had 
a year of formal training. Some of these are in their second ear 
of training, and have not received their degrees or diplomas from 
the training center. Our first year trainees will be working and will 
be drawing a salary, but they will not have a class. 

In 1953 affiliations were worked out with Appalachian State 
Teachers College, at Boone, N. C., and with Lenoir Rhyne College, 
at Hickory, N. C. The actual mechanics of this affiliation is that 
we are an extension division of their colleges. Thirty-two college 
credits are given for the work and all of this is taken at our school. 
Appalachian does not charge the student enrolled with them any- 
thing for the credit hours taken at our school. Lenoir Rhyne is 
a private college, and charges $2.50 per credit hour. This covers the 
expense for a staff member to come to Morganton to supervise the 
practice teaching of the student. Each teacher trainee pays the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf $150 for the training. This money pays 
the teachers on our staff $4 an hour for the actual teaching hours 
they spend with the trainee. 

There are two types of trainees: The ones who have a degree, and 
the ones who do. not. The training is primarily undergraduate. The 
undergraduates are usually junior college graduates. They come to us 
and by taking our course and three summer schools at one of the 
affiliated colleges, they can usually get their degrees and State cer- 
tificates in special education. Some take a year in residence rather 
than take the summer schools. 

I believe the clearest way to explain our training is to take you 
through a course as a trainee. 

We recruit from the junior colleges of North Carolina. We find 
this the best time and place to interest a student, because he or she 
must transfer to some other institution at that time. We ask to talk 
to the students who plan to go into educational work. Colleges are 
very cooperative, and we feel we are able to inform many future 
teachers about the deaf, whether we get them into the work or not. 
The trip is well worth the effort in public relations. We have always 
been able to recruit our quota. We do not like to have more than 
eight each year, because we feel that is the maximum to which we can 
give adequate observation and practice teaching. We require tran- 
scripts of their grades and will not accept a student who is in the lower 
third of his class. We also require them to visit our school and meet 
with our committee on the selection of trainees. This committee con- 
sists of the superintendent, principal, and three supervising teachers. 

We can offer them employment while they are getting 32 college- 
hours’ credit toward their degrees. We have 8 nonteaching positions 
set up in our school that are filled by teacher trainees. We are a large 
school, and we find that this is possible with very little sacrifice on our 
part. Probably your school could only work out 2 such positions to 
maybe 4. As you can see, this is the real solution to recruitment. 
Our librarian is always a teacher in training, a sacrifice, yes, because 
you all know a trained librarian is of importance. . Yet we feel that 
the classroom teacher should always accompany the class because she 
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is the only one who knows the reading ability and interests, so we find 
the sacrifice is not too severe. R 

Two secretaries, one for the primary school] and one for the inter- 
mediate school, are trainees. Again some sacrifice is made. We are 
able to pay $165 per month for these positions and allow trainees to 
attend classes. "We use trainees for relief supervisors; this works out 
especially well with older children, because it gives the trainee plenty 
of time orth school hours to attend classes. ‘Two positions as activ- 
ity teachers have been created. The regular teachers bring their 
classes to the activity rooms for art, group games, sense training, and 
so forth. The teacher keeps one or more pupils for individual work 
or helps a second-year trainee with speech. The activity-teacher posi- 
tions are usually filled with trainees who have taught public school, 
or who have their degrees. They are paid the beginning teacher pay, 
regardless of how many years they have taught in public school. We 
have no trouble filling these positions. A schedule is arranged so that 
they may attend classes. All of these situations may not be work- 
able in your school, or you may not be willing to make the sacrifices. 
We feel our plan has worked well, for we have interested employees 
in these trainees. This plan keeps the completely untrained teacher 
out of the classroom. 

All lecture courses are given at 2:15 to 3:30. The primary school 
and the intermediate schools are out at that time and the supervising 
teacher free to hold a lecture class. In the fall the trainee starts in 
the primary school. Miss Jeter lectures 3 afternoons a week, and 
all observation is at the primary level. I lecture 1 afternoon a week 
throughout the school year. Miss Jeter covers speech, language, sense 
training, lipreading, and so forth, at the levels in that building. The 
trainee spends 3 months at that level, then moves to the intermediate 
school and covers the work there for 3 months under Mrs. Thomason, 
the supervising teacher. The third 3 months are spent in the upper- 
school levels, with Mrs. Frances Davis lecturing 3 times weekly. We 
are most fortunate in having 3 supervising teachers who have had over 
25 years of teaching experience and were trained by Miss Enfield 
Joiner. Weare also very fortunate in having 14 experienced teachers 
who have taught at least 20 years and were trained by Miss Joiner. 
This corps of teachers give us a good laboratory for observation and 
practice teaching. 

The trainees have required outside reading totaling approximately 
2,500 pages. They are given examinations covering all subjects, and 
must write a term paper. 

What I have just covered is the first year of training. We have 
reached the point where none of these will have had a class during 
this training period, except for some practice teaching. 

The second. year of training consists of teaching a class under strict 
supervision, plus more observation. During the second year when 
the trainee sends her class to the activity teacher, the trainee goes to 
an experienced teacher’s room and observes. The supervising teacher 
usually teaches. the trainees class during the speech period at least 
twice a week. After this year of teaching with the help, we feel 
the teacher has had good practical training. Some who take summer 
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work still do not have their degrees, and are paid on a B certificate 
until they do get their degres. We require that they get their degrees 
within 2 years after they complete their training. 1a 

A teacher who has her degree and wants to take the training at our 
school goes through the exact training as the undergraduate. We can 
usually not accept more than two of these. And they fill the activity 
teacher positions. They do not get graduate credit as yet, because 
Appalachian, nor Lenoir Rhyne, either, has a master’s degree to offer 
in special education. They do get 6 credit hours toward renewing 
their State certificates. This helps us to get local teachers who have 
lapsed certificates as well as young public-school teachers who get 
interested and want to change to our school. The 6 hours renews 
their certificates to teach only in the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf. As you can see, this is to our advantage, too. 

Further training of experienced teachers is done through the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s extension program and Appalachian’s. 
We can have courses or workshops conducted at our school, acceptable 
to the university, and they will give us college credit as agreed upon 
for these courses. Mr. Scouten, Miss Numbers, Dr. Doctor, a spe- 
cialist in reading and visual education, have all given courses, and 
the teachers have received college credits. These are used for certifi- 
cate renewal, as well as general teacher improvement. We strive to 
have at least one course each year, and require all academic teachers 
to take it, unless it is a speech course, from which we excuse the 
teacher who is deaf. We also have departmental meetings often and 
a teacher who is especially apt in a certain subject, or has developed 
an interesting way to present subject matter, demonstrates this to the 
other teachers. 

Our hope is to soon have a qualified person to give her full time 
to teacher training. It is hard work and requires a great deal of extra 
work on the part of our staff. They are carrying elbave load, and it 
is only due to their dedication and interest that they are willing to 
do this training. 

As you can see, it.is more or less a subsidized teacher training. 
However, we are sure we get our money’s worth in actual work pro- 
duction from the trainee in. these various positions, and: at the same 
time, in training these teachers in this way, we have the advantage of 
working with them before we place them in the classroom. 

The strictly in-service aspect is about extinct. However, when we 
were doing some strictly in-service training the activity teacher idea 
helped us in this program. For example, the in-service trainee always 
observed the experienced teacher during the time she sent her class to 
the activity room teacher. This activity teacher program is not a play 
period, it isa useful.and meaningful program. The in-service teacher 
was placed at the building where her schedule allowed her to take the 
lecture courses at 2: 15. 

Training teachers is hard work, but our school, like yours, will rise 
or fall on the teacher supply. I sincerely feel that teacher training 
has played “second fiddle” to athletic programs, psychologists, elabo- 
rate testing programs, and even snack Bled Until it is placed higher 
on the priority list in our larger residential schools, the teacher short- 
age will continue to be the most popular topic at our conventions. 
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INFORMATION ON GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


(Dr LEonargp M, Exvstap, president) 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, eee Gallaudet College, distributed 
the following and discusse 
limits permitted: 


questions and answers insofar as time 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING GALLAUDET COLLEGE ASKED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


A. SELECTION OF STUDENTS ; REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


1. Could ‘the college furnish a suggested course of study for those students who 
are in their last 2 years at schools for the deaf and are preparing for Gallaudet? 

2. What reading series is recommended for State school students who plan to 
attend college? 

3. Is any required reading list recommended for State school students who plan 
to attend college? 


Answer 


DetMoLp. We have recommended, in the past, that State schools try to ap- 
proximate the college preparatory work that is offered by public high schools 
in their own States. . The aptitudes and abilities that are tested by our admis- 
sion examinations can be acquired by many different courses of study. Specifi- 
eally, we are looking for good English, a command of mathematics through ele- 
mentary algebra, and as much training in the general sciences, social studies, 
and literature as the schools are able to afford. Wherever possible, the student’s 
training should progress beyond general science into general biology or chemistry, 
and beyond general social studies into specific courses in English, American, or 
European history. "Wide reading in English and American literature should be 
cultivated from an early age. If desirable, Gallaudet College would be happy 
to serve on a committee of superintendents interested in drawing up a college 
preparatory course. 

4. Are courses in technical grammar beneficial to college aspirants? 


Answer 


DetMo.Lp. Yes, Grammar is one of the many tools useful in acquiring a lan- 
guage, Instructors at Gallaudet can use grammatical terms freely, in courses in 
English and in foreign languages, if their students are familiar with them. 

5. Why does Gallaudet require that first-year algebra be taught before students 
enter the college, then teach first-year algebra again to the preparatory class? 


Answer 


DetMorp. We teach first-year algebra only to those students who prove, on 
examination in the fall, to be weak in the subject and need a review before 
taking intermediate algebra. Intermediate algebra is required for admission 
to the freshman class. Students who have not completed it may be admitted 
with a condition in the subject; may remove the condition by passing remedial 
mathematics (intermediate algebra in first semester), usually in their freshman 
year. If the student has a good preparation in elementary algebra before he 
comes to us, he saves himself time for other subjects. 

6. What are the grade-level requirements for the admission to college? 

7. Now that college is accredited, will the entrance college examinations be 
of the same level as in the past several years, or will the type of examination 
be made more difficult? 

8. How would accreditation affect the entrance requirements? Would the 
requirements be more rigid? 


Answer 


DetMoLD. The median grade level for new students, on the Stanford and 
similar achievement tests, has been about 10th grade for a long time. Our 
cutoff point for the past several years has been the ninth grade; except that 
for a very few students who do well on other parts of the admission exami- 
nations and) otherwise appear to be good risks, we dip down into the eighth- 
grade. Last year we admitted 4 students who were somewhere in the eighth 
grade on the Stanford; 2 of them were sent home at midyear; 2 were admitted 
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to the freshman class, one with good grades throughout and the other with low 
but passing grades. 

We find our present entrance examinations very useful because they show a 
wide range of performance; the poorest student can make some sort of score 
on all three examinations; the best student cannot make a perfect score. Mak- 
ing the examinations more difficult would only defeat their purpose: the poorer 
students would make no score at all; the better students would be bunched 
together so that we could not distinguish among them. If we wanted to raise 
our entrance requirements we would keep our present examinations and take 
fewer students. But since we have been accredited with the class of students 
that we are presently accepting, we see no need to raise entrance requirements. 

EusTaD. We are aware of certain weaknesses in the examination method of 
admitting students, but we feel that in most instances it has worked out quite 
successfully. 

9. When will we be able to send students to Gallaudet without examinations? 


Answer . 

DETMOLD. Probably never. If we set up a 2-year preparatory course, and 
place new students in the 11th grade, 12th grade, or freshman class according 
to ability, we will (in the foreseeable future) never have room for more than 
200 in the preparatory department. This year more than 250 students took our 
entrance examinations. By the time that we are able to accommodate 200 in 
the preparatory department, we expect that 350 or more will annually be seek- 
ing admission. 

10. Is there anything definite as to when the method of selecting pupils for 
admittance will be changed? 

11. Is any change in the method of admitting students to the preparatory 
class in prospect? 


Answer 

DETMOLD. No change in admission procedures is in prospect. 

12, It appears that the grade level for admission to college has been dropping. 
At the same time the college has requested that students be better prepared. 
Does the college expect students to be better prepared for college now than 
in the past if it is easier to get into college now than it was in the past? 


Answer 

Detmorp. The grade level for admission to the preparatory class has been 
fairly constant for as far back as our records go. On a few lucky years the 
median grade level has reached 11. Most of the time it has been just where 
itis now. We don’t expect that it will ever be easier to get into Gallaudet than 
it is now and then it has been in the past. True, we are expanding; we are 
accepting more students; but more students are applying. The median grade 
level on the entrance examinations stays constant; and if we accept more 
students, we also reject more. 

13. Regardless of the number of candidates and of the scholarships a school 
may have, is the college policy such that everyone who passes will be admitted? 


Answer 

DeTMOLD. Yes. Of course we take other things into consideration besides the 
student’s performance on the entrance examinations: audiogram, health record, 
recommendations from principal and superintendent. Any applicant who prom- 
ises to make a satisfactory student is admitted regardless of financial consid- 
erations—always assuming that we have adequate space. 

14. In the opinion of the college authorities, is it better to accept more stu- 
dents than in the past even though their achievement levels are not as high (at 
the lower end of the scale) and let them have a chance at college and flunk out 
later, than to have never had a chance at all? 


Answer 

Detmotp. No. Our admission examinations give us by now a fairly reliable 
estimate of the student’s ability and a prediction of the likelihood that he will 
succeed here. We should not admit a student unless we are reasonably sure 
that he will succeed. We do him no kindness by admitting him when we are 
practically certain that he will flunk out. If he is not cut out for college he 
should know this as soon as possible so that he can get started at something 
else. Of course we make mistakes—every college does. But most of them are 
errors of generosity and not of exclusiveness. 
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15. Are there any plans to submit.a recommended high-school curriculum for 
State schools which would lead to college? As we must realize, there cannot be 
a greater Gallaudet without greater secondary programs in schools for the deaf. 


Answer 

See A 1, 2, 3. 

16. With the upward projection of the program at the college, is it the plan 
for Gallaudet to keep the students longer, or is it going to be necessary for the 
State schools to project their programs higher toward a complete high-school 
program in order for the deaf students to be able to qualify for Gallaudet? 


Answer 

Evstap. We hope, of course, that eventually the State schools for the deaf 
will fully prepare their students for college, but we realize that this is a most 
difficult accomplishment. However, we are firmly convinced that all those who 
come to us under the examination system can do the preparatory work if they 
have the desire to do so. I.am afraid that some students come to Gallaudet for 
the experience of a year in Washington, or because the home school has put 
the pressure upon them, or because a girl friend or a boy friend is at college 
or planning to attend, or because parents have exerted intense influence, 

DerMotp. We will always take our students where we find them. We can’t 
very well cut ourselves off from our source of supply. And we will always try 
to do a better and faster job of educating them. Since our present program 
is accredited, we see no need to stretch our 4-year program into 5 years. If the 
State schools will bring their students along further than they now bring them, 
they will have a better chance of getting into college; and once we have them, 
we can, of course, do more with them if they have been better trained before 
we get them. 

17. Is it possible to hold the college examinations the second week in May? 


Answer 

DetMoLpD. We try to hold examinations as late in the year as possible, and 
still early enough so that we can correct them and get the results back to the 
superintendents before schools close for the summer. This seems to please 
most of the schools and it gives us the school’s help in filling out the student 
application, health, and scholarship forms. 

18. I am wondering if it would be good for all of us if the college would 
send out someone of the staff members to hold four regional examinations for 
college students. The schools that would like to hold examinations could invite 
students from the adjoining States, The examinations would be held under the 
direction of the staff member and this staff member could maybe have a short 
workshop or short clinic whereby special emphasis could be put on to stimulate 
interest in the college among the students and teachers that might attend from 
the adjoining States. Maybe this could suffice until we could have a revision of 
the student institute on the college campus in the near future and as Leonard 
continues to build up facilities to take care of such a project. Hope to see the 
day when we have an extension department in the college whereby all of the 
work of the State residential schools will be more uniform and the education 
of the deaf will be thereby elevated. 


Answer 

Exstap. A very fine suggestion and one which we at Gallaudet have been 
considering. .We hardly think that 4 regional examinationS would be enough; 
it might be better to have 6 or 8.. We would send 3 or 4 members of our staff 
to these central points and students in the surrounding areas could assemble for 
a 2- or 8-day institute, during which time our staff could meet each prospective 
student personally. Dr. Frisina, head of our hearing and speech center, could 
check on the question of hearing. Mr. Phillips, dean of students, could handle 
the testing. Dean Detmold, or another member of our staff, could handle the 
interviews. This could be done at different localities throughout the year— 
some in the fall, some in midwinter, and some in the spring. Besides giving 
our staff an opportunity to meet these boys and girls personally, it would serve 
another purpose—it would give the schools an opportunity to meet members of 
our staff and the staff members an opportunity to learn more about the sources 
from which our students come: These regional centers could be changed each 
year so that over a period of 5 years a large number of the schools could be 
visited. We should like to have the reaction of the conference on such a plan, 

DetMo.p. Several good ideas here. 
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B. COST TO STUDENTS ; SCHOLARSHIPS ; TUITION POLICIES 


1. Will the cost of education to the pupil go up? 


Answer 

Extstap. When the charter of the college was rewritten all former scholarship 
arrangements were deleted. Since that time we have followed what we think 
is reasonable procedure. The charter establishes the responsibility of the Con- 
gress for the support of Gallaudet College as an institution of higher learning 
for the deaf. Section 8 reads as follows: 

“There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as the Congress 
may determine necessary for the administration, operation, maintenance, and 
improvement of Gallaudet College, including sums necessary for student aid and 
research, for the acquisition of property, both real and personal, and for the 
eonstruction of buildings and other facilities for the use of said corporation.” 

It will be noticed that this states “sums necessary for student aid”; it doesn’t 
provide for full aid. It is our duty, therefore, to do all we can to get a reasonable 
tuition payment from each student enrolled. 

DetMoLpD. Probably. The Government expects us to get as much money as we 
can from private sources; teachers’ salaries and the cost of supplies, equipment, 
and student maintenance continues to rise. 

2. Why can’t the college adopt a standard tuition policy which could be printed 
and distributed to schools for the deaf, vocational rehabilitation agencies, etc.? 
The present system is confusing and aggravating to all concerned. 


Answer 

Estab. The financial policy of the college today is certainly to the advantage 
of the student. The actual per capita cost is close to $2,200. So far we have 
maintained $800 as the cost to the student. We feel this should be raised by 
at least $50, but as of the moment that is not definite. Of the $800 required of 
each student vocational rehabilitation will usually assume the tuition portion 
of $250, It is this item which we feel should be increased to $300. Leaving it 
at $250, there is a balance of $550 for the student to consider. We have prepared 
an application form which is patterned after that used by many other colleges 
and universities. It is designed to give us a picture of the financial situation 
of the student and his family. It isn’t unreasonable for us to ask for this 
information from the prospective student, and we certainly can come to no defi- 
nite conclusions without such information. If we find from this application 
blank that the student has not visible means of support, he will be granted a full 
scholarship, but most students can pay at least $100 and some can pay the 
maximum of $800. Taking everything into consideration, our average income 
from each student has been approximately $450. From the application blank 
and considerable correspondence with the family, we arrive at a figure that 
represents the financial responsibility of the student. As stated before, the 
cost to us is $2,200; so you can see what a large scholarship most students get. 

DETMOLD. We have a standard tuition policy, -described in our catalog. All 
students are charged $800 a year for tuition and maintenance. A student who 
cannot meet this charge, even with help from vocational rehabilitation and other 
agencies, is invited to apply for a scholarship covering the amount he cannot 
secure. 

8. How are we going to manage to get all of our wonderful students scholar- 
ships? I keep hearing that nobody will be excluded for nonpayment, and they 
keep billing me for payment. 


Answer 

DETMOLD, All new students are sent scholarship application blanks. 

4. Should not the college and the Federal Government adopt the same atti- 
tude toward higher education that the various States have adopted toward 
elementary and secondary education? At the various State schools deaf chil- 
dren are provided with free tuition, board, room, laundry, books, ete. For 
parents accustomed to this, it is a rather drastic change to expect them to pay 
tuition as well as board, room, laundry, and transportation, which may: be 
expensive in itself. It is to the advantage of the entire country te have as many 
highly educated deaf leaders as possible. 


Answer 
ExstaD. Gallaudet College is a private corporation subsidized by Congress. 
We must keep this in mind constantly. We get financial assistance each year 
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through Federal appropriation, after laborious detailed’ hearings before the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the House Appropriations Committee, and the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
We are always reminded that we must get as much of our support from outside 
the Federal Government as possible. 

The corporation owns the property.. The buildings are given to the corpora- 
tion by the Congress and become the property of the corporation. It is to our 
advantage to have this arrangement; we have certain freedom of operation 
which is possible only under such an arrangement. 

It might be well to reaffirm the fact that the large support given us by the 
Government has never in any way affected our operating control of the college. 
There never has been any effort made by any department of the Government to 
control our philosophy of education or the policies that we pursue as a college. 
We certainly have the good will of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and we are continually surprised and pleased at the real interest and 
wonderful spirit which always has been in evidence. 

5. I know it is said that we appreciate a college education more for our chil- 
dren when we must beara part of the cost or it means some sacrifice on our part; 
however, parents of many children are unable to afford the $25 incidental deposit 
which is required. Many more pay it on the installment plan. With families 
of this type something must be done if the college is to tap this potential source 


of enrollment. 


Answer 

Estab. There is certainly no evidence of indigence among our student body. 
Those we know ‘to be close to that situation seem to be just as affluent in the 
snack bar as the others. I don’t think, we add to the stature of the student if 
we subsidize him beyond his need. 

I wish to state again that it is possible for any student to attend college if he 
qualifies academically. There are some full scholarships, and so far as I can see 
now that will always be the case. If parents cooperate with us we will go out 
of our way to meet any emergency which is necessary for the enrollment of the 
student and for his:continued attendance at the college. There are some oppor- 
tunities for part-time work at the college. Very often those students who need 
help the most are the least interested in work. 

We provide a student bank in connection with our business office. This past 
year $96,128.35 went across the banking counter. We also have several loan 
funds from which small loans are made to the students to tide them over in 
emergencies. Recently the sum of $1,000 was given to the college to establish 
another such fund. It was given to us by Miss Anna Wiemuth as a memorial 
to her brother, and it will be called the Charles H. Wiemuth loan fund. As the 
student body grows, the need for such assistance will be greater. The loan 
fund is ‘a convenience to the students and they appreciate it. 

Dermotp. The United States today gives free (meaning “tax-supported”) 
education through senior high school. . But we charge the parents directly for 
a college education. Even at a tax-supported State university a student must 
pay for his maintenance, books, and certain annual charges called fees. The 
average cost to the student at Gallaudet approximates the average cost to a 
student at a tax-supported State university. It is possible for a student to 
attend Gallaudet on a full $800 scholarship and pay the college less than $75 
in fees for a year’s education, including full maintenance. Of course, he must 
provide for his own personal expenses, including his books. 


©. PREPARATORY CLASS 


1. The figure ““700” has been mentioned as the size of the student body in the 
near future. How large would the preparatory class be under that setup? 

2. Is Gallaudet contemplating a 2-year preparatory program? If so, what 
effect will this have on the expected grade level for admission? Will algebra 
still be required if Gallaudet has a 2-year preparatory program? 

3. What are the plans for the future with regard to the preparatory program 
of precollege training? 

4. Will there ever be a senior (2-year) high-school unit on the campus for 
graduates of schools who could benefit by such arrangements? 


Answer 
Fistap. With an enrollment of 700 students it is probable that the preparatory 
¢lass will be no larger than 170. The 4 classes in the college proper will con- 
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tinue to grow in size for the next 5 years, and the larger these classes become, 
the smaller the preparatory class might be. 

At the present time we are not definitely planning a 2-year program for the 
preparatory department. We may have an A and B section in our preparatory 
program—it actually works that way now. 

We still have the arrangement in Kendall School whereby students who have 
not qualified for entrance to the preparatory department of the college may 
attend the Kendall School preprep class if they have the $1,295 tuition payment. 
The Bureau of the Budget feels this charge is too low; so we cannot consider 
any reduction here, : 

In the preparatory department of the college we provide what we feel is the 
best staff we can get to give the students every opportunity to qualify for college. 
There certainly can be no criticism of the instructors here as far as communica- 
tion is concerned. All the instructors in the preparatory department are skilled 
in the language of signs and the manual alphabet; they use the simultaneous 
method in their instruction, and if the preparatory student has the mental 
capacity to do college work this staff can prepare him to do it. 

DETMOLD. We can maintain an enrollment of 635—700 with a preparatory 
class of 160 to 170, with 30 preps in a lower division and the rest in the upper 
division that we maintain now. If we establish a 2-year preparatory program, 
we should probably keep the lower class very small, accepting into it those 
students who have an 8th or 9th grade level of achievement and yet show 
promise of rapid development. Actually, the provision of high-school education 
for deaf students has historically been the responsibility of the States; we 
should not go into it any further than is absolutely necessary ; and we should 
anticipate the day when all the States will provide full high school and college 
preparatory training and we can dissolve our preparatory department. 


D. NATURE OF STUDENT BODY ; DROPOUTS 


1. Is Gallaudet College catering to hard-of-hearing students rather than to 
deaf students? 


Answer 
No. 
2. What are the following percentages of the college population? 

(a) Hard of hearing. Answer: Approximately 10 percent. 

(b) Congenitally deaf. Answer: Approximately 50 percent. 

(c) Students (first year) who are 18 years old or younger of the group 
entering. Answer: Median age of preps is 19. 

(ad) Students who have daily instruction in vocational outlets. Answer: 
Depends on how we define “vocational outlets.” We are primarily a col- 
lege of liberal arts and sciences; we are strongly interested in the careers 
that our graduates follow and help to prepare for them. It is a well-known 
fact that college students earn higher salaries than noncollege graduates. 

3. Does the college admit married persons? 


Answer 

Yes. 

4. (a), (b). What percent of the entering preparatory classes actually graau- 
ate? How does this compare with colleges for the hearing? 


Answer 

Our average mortality rate (percentage of entering freshman and transier 
students who fail to graduate) for the last 4 years has been 31 percent. The 
mortality rate in colleges for the hearing is over 50 percent by the end of the 
sophomore year. 

5. (a) What are the chief reasons for dropouts? 


Answer 

Lack of motivation for college studies (often with a corresponding motivation 
toward immediate marriage, settling down, raising a family). 

(b) What. portion of the dropouts are due primarily to lack of capacity for 
the work presented? 


Answer 


Of dropouts among college students this year, 19 percent lacked the capacity 
for college studies ; 81 percent left for other reasons. ' Of prep students, 52 percent 
of dropouts lacked either mental or emotional capacity. 
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E, CURRICULUM ; PROGRAM 


1.. How are the following training programs coming along? 
(a) Training young men to be coaches. 
(b) Training Scout leaders (boys and girls). 
(c) Training of instructors for vocational departments. 
(d) Training of house parents. 


Answer 

(a) Our PE major is strong and flourishing. 

(6) PE majors receive training in recreation and outdoor education. 

(¢c) We can furnish well-trained instructors in home economics, art, physical 
education, printing. i 

(@) We have a 2-year curriculum for house parents, leading to the AAS, 
requiring 24 hours in psychology, education, and physical education, and includ- 
ing a practicum. A few students register for it each year. 

2. How can the college justify offering majors in such fields as philosophy, 
political science, history, literature, etc., to the vocational rehabilitation people 
who pay the expenses of students with the idea that their coming to college will 
prepare them for a vocation? 


Answer 

The vocational rehabilitation people are apparently satisfied that a Gallaudet 
education, even in the pure liberal arts and sciences, is effective preparation for 
employment. 

8. Are the congenitally and profoundly deaf students finding the accelerated 
college program beyond ‘most of their academic abilities? Compare this to the 


“old Gallaudet” program. 


Answer 
DetmMoxp. No. Our best students are invariably the congenitally and pro- 


foundly deaf. 
4. What are the vocational outlets now provided and what is the procedure? 


Answer 

Detmoxtp. There are vocational outlets for each field of specialization. De- 
partment chairmen are usually active in placing their majors. We also main- 
tain a central placement office. 

5. If no vocational department at this time, is there any plan for one in the 
future? 


Answer 

DetMoxD. We seek to give our students training that will lead either to employ- 
ment directly after graduation or to admission to graduate schools for further 
training before securing employment. 

6. When the college ultimately reaches its objective of full accreditation 
in the organization which certifies standard colleges. for normally hearing 
students, the implication of this will be, I presume, that all or most of the 
students of Gallaudet College will be hoping to complete a full 4-year academic 
college program leading to either the bachelor of arts or: bachelor of science. 
Will there be any provision of this college program when it’reaches such status 
which will aim to provide terminal courses: of a technical nature that might 
end at the second-year level, which would enable college students who might 
drop out at that point to find employment in technical fields? 


Answer 

DETMOLD. We now provide 2-year technical programs in commercial art and 
in printing, and a vocational program in counseling or supervision. 

7. The question relating to Gallaudet College from the * * * is more in 
the nature of a suggestion than a question. It is our hope that eventually 
Gallaudet will turn out a good group of vocational instructors who would be 
capable shop teachers in the schools for the deaf. 

We think that they should be especially trained in printing, elementary 
woodwork, general shop, and household arts. I think there is a greater demand 
for Gallaudet graduates in these fields than in actual classroom ‘teaching. 
My reason for this opinion is due to the fact that most schools for the deaf 
seem to be emphasizing oral speech to a greater degree than heretofore. This 
emphasis upon oral speech, in our opinion, practically disqualifies the deaf 
teachers from academic teaching. But the field is wide open for the deaf in 
the vocational phases of the curriculum. 
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Answer 

DETMOLD. We have no plans for the training of shop teachers. 

8. What are the possibilities at the college for further education of the good 
student who does not quite make the college level? In other words, a pre- 
college course or something of a high-school level that is not really justified 
in the State school? 


Answer 

Detmotp. Such a student might be accepted into a lower preparatory division 
once we have established it. 

9. Is there any likelihood of a junior-college unit, or has it already been 
established? 


Answer 

DETMOLD. It was established in 1952; it offers the A. A. for 2 years of 
general education and the A. A. 8, for a combination of general and vocational 
education. The only vocational programs offered at present are in printing, 
commercial art, and supervision in schools for the deaf. 

10. What were the result of achievement tests of the graduating class of this 
year as compared to previous classes? 


Answer 

DETMOLD. We haven’t yet received the scores made by our seniors on the 
graduate record examinations. A copy of the scores for the previous 4 years 
is attached. 


F. THE FACULTY; QUALIFICATIONS; METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


1. When, if ever, will the college start to give the new professors a good 
orientation to the field of the education of the deaf? Why does not the college 
give these new people greater opportunities to learn the language of signs 
before they turn them loose on the students? 


Answer 

DETMOLD. College teachers new to the education of the deaf are given a 3-week 
orientation, including training in manual language, before college opens in the 
fall. Most of them continue their training, formally or informally, for the 
first year. All of them have worked hard at acquiring the sign language; all 
of them are at least adequate and some are very good. None of them would 
eonsider that they have been turned loose on the students. 

2. Are the new doctors of philosophy bypassing the older professors with no 
doctorate degrees to the detriment of the college and to themselves? 


Answer 

DETMOLD. No. . 

8. Would Gallaudet welcome visits by superintendents, principals, and/or 
teachers from schools for the deaf for the purpose of observing and evaluating 
the teaching now being done at the college? 


Answer 

DETMOLD. For observing, yes; for evaluating, no. I suppose any visitor is 
bound to form some judgment upon what he visits. But we should beware 
of formal evaluations by people not qualified to make them. After all, there 
are few superintendents, principals, and teachers in schools for the deaf with 
enough competence in philosophy, mathematics, sociology, or chemistry to say 
whether courses in these subjects are well taught. 

4. Do the instructors speak and sign, speak and spell, or speak, spell, and 
sign at the same time in their approach to the etudents ? 


Answer 

DeETMOLD. They speak, spell, and sign at the same time. This procedure we 
call the “simultaneous” method. 

5. Which do they find is best for understanding and language, (@) speech’ 
and spelling, (6) speech and signs, (c) speech, spelling, and signing? 


Answer 

DetrmMoLp. We find the simultaneous method is the most accurate and rapid 
means of communication. 

6. Is it possible for all new and inexperienced college professors to get thorough 
indoctrination from Dr. Frisina? 
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Answer 

DetTMoLp. All members of our faculty, are interested in their students and are 
continually. acquiring information about them (new classes are continually 
coming through). Information about the student’s mental capacity, emotional 
stability, social adjustment, and, of. course, about the extent and history of his 
deafness and proficiency in various forms of communication, is always valuable 
to the teacher who is working with him. Information of this sort is provided by 
admissions and placement examinations, health records, audiograms, high-school 
records’ and recommendations, diagnoses provided by our hearing and speech 
center, health office, and conferences with personnel officers and other teachers 
who know the student. 

¥F 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Estab. These six questions seem to center around the new instructors and 
professors. It might be well to explain our situation with respect to teaching 
staff as it operates today. 

First, I think it is well to understand that today instructors teach in their 
chosen fields. They are prepared for their work. In the so-called good old days 
a few faculty members taught many subjects to small groups of students. ' Today 
the enrollment is twice what it was in 1945. The faculty has grown from 28 to 
77. The faculty men and women who used to teach several subjects now teach 
the subject they qualified for and by choice wish to teach. This in itself is no 
small accomplishment and certainly a situation that is desirable. Bach new 
person chosen is recommended by the national association of instructors in that 
field. Each candidate, therefore, is acceptable to his peers in the field of instruc- 
tors and then, of course, must satisfy, also, our special requirements as a college 
for the deaf. 

Not all who apply are accepted. Not all who apply are interested. Without 
exception, all candidates must,make an application in person... They visit classes 
and speak to any and all who are concerned. We pay the expenses connected 
with these visits; it is worth the cost. Paper qualifications are never entirely 
satisfactory and are often misleading. This we have learned through experience. 
The personal interview takes care of this in most cases. 

The new teacher is required to take a short course with Miss Benson in the 
language of signs. It certainly would be better to have him take our graduate 
course for a year, but how many would? Would you? All of these men and 
women can teach in any college or university in the Nation. If they, fortunately 
for us, choose to throw in their lot with us, do you feel it is wise for us to lay 
heavily on an extensive course in signs before assignment? That would lose 
us prospects very quickly. They may start their work with a shaky foundation, 
but they do remarkably well. 

I doubt Drs. Hall, Ely, Fay, Day, Allison, and the others of the old school were 
accomplished signmakers when they started; they learned on the job. I am 
certain that these men and women who come on our staff now do better than I 
did my first year as a teacher in the college, and I had had a year of signs under 
that master teacher of the sign language, Dr. Peet. 

And I would hope that no word comes to these men and women that their 
abilities in this art are suspect. They deserve better than that from those of 
us in the profession who have had indoctrination from the beginning, and some 
of us would be hard put to it to do any better than they do, even if we were 
academically qualified in the subject matter, as they are. We are most fortunate 
that we have been able to recruit the strong staff we have at Gallaudet. I am 
continually amazed at their faith in the ability of the deaf student to do college 
work. They often have more faith than some of our own men who teach. The 
students appreciate the confidence placed in them, 

I realize that there will be students who use this faculty lack of experience 
in signing as a reason for their failure to do good work. Don’t be fooled by 
these. Just remember that for every one who uses this excuse there are others 
in the class who have the same instruction and who progress in spite of it. And 
these instructors improve as they go along. They are not “turned loose on the 
students.” They work with the students, and I think the student-faculty coop- 
erative spirit is good. You can do your part to make it better try advising students 
who bring criticisms to you that these problems certainly complicate things but 
our instructors have to learn and it takes time. Certainly in-service training 
of teachers is necessary in your schools, too. If any of you can recommend 
qualified possibilities with both academic qualifications and signing abilities,. too, 
we want their names, 
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One question asked if, superintendents were welcomed as visitors at the 
college. We not only will welcome you, we will house you, wine you, and 
dine you for as long as it takes you to get answers to any and all questions you 
may have. We do that for persons from other nations; we will do the same 
for you. I sometimes think that our visitors from other lands know more about 
our operations than many of you men. As far as we are concerned this need 
not be true. We are ready to roll out any color carpet you want. 

Our staff members are not hermits. They mingle with other staff members 
and students, and each hour on the campus is a learning hour. And they have 
learned much. Dr. Doctor helps; Dr. Frisina helps; all help, but it is done 
informally. When you are working with people of this stature I feel that is 
the best way to get thorough indoctrination. Incidentally, this is a two-way 
street—these men and women from other colleges and universities bring us 
more than we can give them. We get so used to ourselves we become very 
self-sufficient. We need the touch from other seats of learning so the tone of the 
campus is definitely raised to the benefit of all. 

Now, don’t let it be thought for a moment that all our selections have been 
completely successful. Are all of yours? What do you do with yours which 
are not? I don’t know. What do we do with ours? We do the best we can 
to relieve the situation and eventually effect a change, but it is never a ruth- 


less separation. 
G. TEACHER TRAINING 


Extstap. Many of these questions are concerned with specific members of our 
staff. I do not propose to defend particular choices of staff in an open meeting. 
I will be here until Friday morning. I will spend as much time as is needed 
to answer such questions privately and in detail. I have no duties here other 
than to represent the college, and so will welcome as many of your questions 
of this nature as are needed to clear the air. 

However, please be advised that choice of personnel is not taken lightly. 
Dr. Detmold and I work very closely together on this. Ours is a college; your 
schools are not. Colleges are organized on a departmental basis. Staff re- 
sponsibilities are directly with the dean. It has to be that way, and that being 
true, the dean contacts and effects agreements with all instructional staff 
members, but I sign all contracts, and I have never signed one that I was not 
fully in accord with after personal contacts and many discussions with depart- 
mental heads. We are not apt to take personnel who will not be able to do the 
work. We have detailed files on all who are with us. In our opinion they have 
the necessary qualifications for their jobs. Whether they can produce for us 
in the classrooms is a matter for experience to reveal. 

Remember, we are judged by results achieved. We will stand on our record. 
We will accept criticism when it is directed to us and is based on complete 
information, not otherwise. I am sure you would want to be judged under the 
same conditions. 

Information on staff members at Gallaudet College is available from three 
sources—students, other staff members, and the administration. Information 
from students should be considered with a historical background of that student 
or those students in mind. Then, before judgment is made, statements should 
be verified by the authorities at the college. 

Information from other college staff members can be obtained in two ways: 
it can be offered willingly and spontaneously or it can be solicited. If it is 
forthcoming easily and with some heat, it should be checked carefully before 
it is generally considered as fact. If it is solicited, the staff member is at a 
disadvantage ; it is embarrassing to be asked to judge others. 

We are not naive enough to think that on a staff of 77 there will be no clashes 
of personalities. There may be jealousies between departments. One head 
may be enthusiastic and outgoing; another is just as effective in a different 
way but doesn’t show it. And so feelings are hurt. When all is sifted out 
there is usually little left to criticize and the campus climate is reasonably 
calm and serene. 

I have a special place in my heart for the enthusiast. Very often he goes 
too far and I get a “pain in the neck” instead of joy in my heart. But it is a 
sin of commission. The person is at least trying. When asked what his 
chief problem as a captain of a sailboat was, the captain replied, “Lord, deliver 
me from a becalmed sea. You can’t steer a ship that ain’t moving.” Well, 
you can always direct an ambitious instructor. If he has no life, he may not 
do anything wrong; he just doesn’t do anything—period. 
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8, Is it true that the Kendall School will be pure oral and that deaf practice 
teachers will have to teach the oral method? 


Answer 

Estab. I hope I live to see the day when definitions will really define. I 
leased and conducted what I thought was a “pure oral’ school, the Wright 
Oral School, for 6 years. I had 1 year to work into the program under Dr, 
La Crosse. The Kendall School is not a school like the Wright Oral School 
(New York City). It is a combined school. And please don’t ask me, “What 
is a combined school?” 

We have one deaf teacher on the regular staff of the Kendall School. She 
teaches slow-learning deaf children. The teachers in the lower grades in Kendall 
School teach orally. Some of them do not know signs or the manual alphabet, 
Some of the teachers in the higher grades know how to sign and use the manual 
alphabet. Iam sure they use an occasional sign and do use the manual alphabet 
but, in the main, Kendall School is oral. I: think we should. be more oral than 
some ; but, in the main, Kendall School is oral. I think we should be more oral 
than we are, but I am certain we will never be “pure oral.” I don’t think that is 
possible, and I am not unduly concerned. 

The deaf undergraduate will always have an opportunity to practice teach in 
the top grades or the preprep class of the Kendall School. There never need be 
a worry about that. There has been no slackening in this program, in spite of 
rumors to the contrary. 

9. Who decides which undergraduate students are eligible for majors in educa- 
tion? How much influence does the ability to speak have upon their selection? 


Answer 

Hustap. The department of education decides which undergraduate students 
are eligible for majors in education. We think these selections are most impor- 
tant. Only the exceptional deaf student should become a teacher. Only those 
who have a good’-command of English should attempt the teacher-training course. 

Speech and speech-reading ability is most important in order that the deaf 
teacher can communicate with hearing members of the staff and with parents of 
the children. The children will be encouraged to learn to speak and read the 
lips if they have a teacher who can set a good example. However, this does not 
eliminate that good deaf teacher who, unfortunately, cannot speak and speech 
read well. If we have a candidate who seems to have all the other qualifications 
of a good teacher, his inability to speak and speech read will not bar him from 
teacher training. 

10. What plans does Gallaudet have for training teachers in vocational sub- 
jects? 

11. Will Gallaudet College strengthen its vocational department in order to 
provide training for teachers in vocational areas? In this regard, are there any 
plans to make changes in the physical education department so that Gallaudet 
students would be truly qualified to teach physical education? 


Answer 

Estab, You administrators know what the limitations are here. Printing will 
always have top priority. We are strengthening our printing department. We 
hope to add a man to the staff. We are adding equipment. I think we can 
supply the demand for instructors if we can find men who love to teach so much 
they can withstand the lure of big money in the commercial field. There is where 
our printers go. 

I see very little likelihood that woodworking will have a place in our program. 
If a person wants to teach this subject he will usually have acquired the technical 
skill from his State school. From us he will get the teaching credits. 

The question regarding physical education is answered, I believe, in section E. 

Supervisors will come from the AAS group. We do the best we can with this 
group. However, if a deaf person is ambitious he usually is not happy in this 
work. If he wants to be in a school environment he will want classroom work, 
not supervisory work. 

12. What plans does the college have concerning expansion of teacher prepara- 
tion opportunities for the deaf students of the college? 


Answer 
Estab. It should be possible for our deaf teacher candidates to take part in 


a practice teaching program with neighboring schools if we could get’ the permis- 
sion of these schools for them to do so.. We have made no preliminary studies 
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of these possibilities, but we intend to do so. It is difficult for a large number of 
deaf candidates to get practice teaching in the Kendall School; the enrollment is 
not large enough. Since we are planning to make contacts with neighboring 
schools for our graduate students, perhaps we should do the same for our under- 
graduates. 

13. Upon what bases and by whom are the requirements for admission to the 
graduate department made? (I note that now these candidates must have a 
required number of hours in education courses and that they must also have 
had practice teaching experience in a hearing school.) What I would like to 
find out is why and who decides these things. : 


Answer 

Estab. The graduate department course of study is prescribed by the confer- 
ence of executives. It is in accord, also, with suggestions made by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. We do require 18 hours 
in education for admission. So far, to my knowledge, we have not refused ad- 
mission to more than one candidate because of this requirement. We are inter- 
ested in recruiting candidates who are interested in education as a career— 
they have been enough interested to do something about it before they graduated 
from college. This should be of some definite value to us. 

We are aware of those rare cases when a candidate appears who seemingly has 
everything except the 18-hour requirement in education. He is not refused ad- 
mission, but he will not get the master’s degree until he has made up those hours. 

In this year’s class we had 2 such men, 1 from Utah and 1 from Canada. Both 
are completing their courses this summer. Now, if they wish to go on with their 
education they have all the required courses and no question will be raised as to 
background. 

If any of you have an unusual candidate we want to know about it. We will 
cooperate in any way we can. We certainly do not require previous practice 
teaching with hearing children, although one who has had this experience is 
certainly a better prospect as a teacher. 

We feel that our graduate department is a good one—our classes have turned 
out well-trained teachers. Some have been better than others. We depend on 
you to send us good candidates. Who are better qualified to do this? 

14, What courses on the history of the education of the deaf have been elimi- 
nated that should be reinstituted? 


Answer 

EwstaD. There has been heavy rumor to the effect that our graduate students 
are woefully lacking in a study of history of the education of the deaf. I did a 
little study in course content and found in the twenties that our course didn’t 
include the words “history of the education of the deaf.” Did that mean that 
the students didn’t get this history? I think not. The same is true today. We 
have a better library today than we have ever had. All of this deep concern will 
cause us to increase the required reading in this subject, and the profession does 
not have to worry that our teacher candidates are not impressed with the early 
struggles in this great profession. 

15. What provision is being made for scholarships and increased enrollment 
for teacher trainees? 


Answer 

Estab. It is possible that more candidates will be available if the subsidy is 
increased. So far we have been able to recruit as many as we can accommodate. 
If we can make the contacts with adjoining schools, we can go out and recruit 
more candidates. Then a subsidy of, say, $1,000, and full maintenance may help 
get candidates. 

16. What can be done to improve the enrollment of the Kendall School? 


Answer 

E.stap. We are handicapped by a small enrollment in Kendall School as far 
as future laboratory facilities for our trainees is concerned. However, we do 
anticipate an increased enrollment in the Kendall School. In the meantime we 
plan to study the possibility of making arrangements with adjoining schools 
for the deaf so that practice teaching can be done in those schools, much as is 
common in public schools. 

17. What can be done to make the graduate students more a part of college 
life so that they may get closer acquainted with the college students? 
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Answer 

Eistap. There are several ways to accomplish this. It can be done by assign- 
ing them to definite duties with college students. This will never be a satis- 
factory arrangement because these students need all the time they have to do 
the required course work. Furthermore, their duties are usually not pleasantly 
accepted nor well done. Required duties are never popular. Our graduate 
students do mingle with our deaf students on a natural basis. We favor a con- 
tinuation of this natural intermingling. 

18. We would like to compliment Gallaudet College and Dr. Elstad on their 
marvelous training program for teachers of the deaf. However, we would like 
to know what is being done, in their training program, in training their students 
a true code of ethics in becoming a teacher. 


Answer 

Eistap. I would hope that the person who sent in this question will speak to 
me personally about it while I am here, or will bring it out in detail before this 
entire group so that we can share our thoughts on this. Certainly we must do 
all we can to instill correct professional habits in our graduate students and in 


all our students. 
H. PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES 


1. What are the number of outlets (placements) experienced each year? Is 
there any one outlet greater than the others? 

2. Does the college place many of its graduates as teachers each year? If not, 
why not? 

3. Why are not the students free to make applications for positions in schools 
for the deaf on their own? Why must they get permission from * * *? How 
does that person decide who will apply and where they will apply? 


Answer 

Exstap. As stated in another portion of this report, we have a placement 
officer in Mr. Phillips, our dean of students, and Mr. Berg, as his assistant. 
There is a great amount of work going into the placement of our students 
through these men, and we also have other volunteer staff members giving service 
along these lines. Dr. Doctor has always been interested in-this special field, 
and there are others. 

So far there has not been any particular problem with placement. Those who 
wish to work usually find jobs. There is an occasional graduate who does not 
find work immediately, but usually this person is not intensely interested in 
employment. 

All candidates trained for teaching have found positions in schools for the 
deaf. They do not always start as teachers. Very often, as you administrators 
know, your requirements for supervisors or a combination supervisor-teacher 
position. Students will take such positions with the hope that they can even- 
tually transfer to the academic department. And that does work out in many 
cases. 

I don’t think there is any real control over who will apply and where they 
will apply as far as the head of the department of education is concerned. 
Certainly the head of the department of education should advise, and that has 
been done. There are certain positions that students should apply for and 
others for which they should not apply. I certainly have not been under the 
impression that there are any restrictions upon our students in this respect. If 
they can get jobs on their own we are happy for them to do so, but it is usually 
better to have the efforts organized. If there are any instances which should 
be brought to our attention, I hope that will be done during this week. 


I. SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


1. Is,Gallaudet’s new speech and hearing clinic going to be open to the public 
without fee—to serve and to build up public relations, etc.? 

2. An explanation of the procedure of the speech clinic would help understand 
the objectives. 


Answer 

Estab. In the first place, the name of this clinic will be Hearing and Speech 
Center, which more nearly describes our interests. Hearing is first and speech 
is second. It is a center for our students. Clinic indicates “outpatient” spe- 
cialties, which are not our immediate goals. 
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It is our thinking that we have a special duty to utilize remnants of hearing 
to the greatest degree possible. It is also our duty to develop all speech poten- 
tialities. Our student lives in a speaking world and should speak wherever 
and whenever it is expedient for him to do so. We should condition our stu- 
dents so that they will speak when it is expedient to do so. Our students have 
much better speech than they get credit for. Your schools have taught them to 
speak. We are trying to develop the speech ability you have given them. Less 
than the maximum in this program is unreasonable. 

We anticipate that the future expanded program in this center will enable 
us to give services to the Washington area in preschool areas and in the adult 
area. There is need for such services in and around Washington. 

Naturally, Dr. Frisina wants to do research in the area of hearing. He will 
be given the time, staff, and funds to do such research. But first we must serve 
our student population. 

J. ACCREDITATION 


1. I do have a statement to make. The State Board of Education of Oklahoma 
will not approve the hiring of any teachers that do not have an academic degree 
that has been earned in a fully accredited college. Their transcripts must show 
that they have taken the required subjects which will entitle them to a certificate 
covering the field in which they will teach. 


Answer 


Etstap. Oklahoma’s situation with respect to the value of accreditation is 
common to most States. We try to place our graduates in positions for which 
the college has trained them. Occasionally they teach outside their fields. There 
is nothing we can do about this. Surely the success, or lack of success, a teacher 
has in teaching subject matter outside his field cannot be credited or blamed to 
the college. The accredited standing of Gallaudet should answer the demands of 
various State departments. 

2. If the accreditation comes soon, has the college any concrete ideas as to 
how the various States can raise their standards? 


Answer 


Estab. As for ideas on how the various States can raise their standards, it 
would seem that this is being done by the schools now. I am sure it is the 
desire of all school staffs that the pupils do increasingly superior work. It is 
even more important for those who do not go on to college. For them, graduation 
is sudden death as far as formal education is concerned. The most that can be 
done for them while they are in school must be done. The small percentage 
who qualify for college must not be the whole reason for a stepped-up program. 
Hven though future plans may do away with the entrance examinations to 
college, the preparation is just as necessary all along the line. 


K. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


What can a college do in the way of publicity or public relations to help sell 
a college education to parents? In the Tennessee school, with more than 400 
children, there are not 10 parents who have had any college training whatsoever. 
Probably the average grade level reached by parents would be between fifth 
and seventh grades. There are, of course, exceptions but the majority of parents 
do not care whether their children go to college or not. This is even more 
pronounced as soon as they receive information regarding costs. 


Answer 


Estab. It is difficult to suggest how the college can influence parents in behalf 
of higher education. There is nothing that succeeds like success. It is the rare 
parent who has an interest in higher education if his child does not want it. A 
“sold” student at Gallaudet College, or any college, can do more to sell others 
than anything the college can promote. This may explain why some States have 
large annual representations at the college. It is the talk of the State school 
campus. Letters go back and forth during the year. 

The college has a responsibility to publicize to the States what their sons 
and daughters do at the college. Some schools point their students to college 
at an early stage in the child’s life. “This lad is college material” seems to be 
the slogan, and from that time on that is the program for that child. In this day 
and age it would seem that most any senior class should have at least one student 
who is interested in going on to college. There are always exceptions, of course. 
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The college will be happy to consider any suggestions you administrators have 
to interest your parents if that seems to be the problem. Perhaps you should 
send us the names and addresses of the parents of likely student candidates. We 
could then put these on a special mailing list for materials that would heip 
stimulate an interest in college. 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN, GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1957. 


For the last 4 years, the graduate records examinations have been given to 
the entire senior class. A summary of results appears below: ‘ 


Percentiles among all college seniors 


Aptitude test: 
uantitative 


bi 
Profile test: 
Biological science 
Social science 
Literature 


Chemistry 
Area tests: 

Social studies 

Humanities 


Advanced tests: 
Biol 
Chemistry 


Government 
Economics 
History 

Home economics 
Literature 














WHAT CAN WE DO TO ENABLE OUR STUDENTS TO ACHIEVE THE 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS WHICH WE FEEL THEY ARE CAPABLE OF 
ACHIEVING? 


(JAMES H. GALLowAy, superintendent, Rochester School, New York) 


How many of us, as we have reviewed our pupils’ achievement at the 
end of the school aan have not been struck by a certain number of 


children with good I. Q.’s who fail from year to year to do what we 
know they are capable of doing. The number of such pupils in schools 
for the deaf in the country must be quite considerable. 

The point was brought home to me recently when the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Office called me about one of our graduates who was 
applying to them for employment. In effect the counselor said: 
“Here is a boy with an I. Q. of 105 who was at your school for 10 years. 
He is now 22 and he functions on about a 5th grade level. How come 
you can’t do better with pupils like this?” This was an embarrassing 

uestion. They had the facts right. We had been aware for years that 
the boy was not progressing as he should. We had changed his course 
of study. We had changed his teacher. Our psychologist had coun- 
seled with him, all to no avail. 

When one first approaches such a problem he feels that he can put 
his finger on the causes immediately ; the child’s parents only went to 
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the fifth grade, so there is no motivation from home; the boy’s peculiar 
outlook on life gets in the way of his mental concentration, etc. How- 
ever, the deeper one probes, the more obvious it becomes that there 
is no short answer. The factors are many and varied, and they relate 
to all phases of the school function—its philosophy, its administration, 
its teachers, its pupils, and the pupils’ parents, to name some of them. 

Speaking of the pupils’ parents—we are only on the threshold of 
understanding the animosities, the tensions; and the resentments that. 
are fostered in a deaf child by parents who do not fully accept him, 
and how such negative feelings may adversely affect his progress in 
school. Much can be done by means of a good social case work pro- 
gram to resolve these situations. Likewise, we are only beginning to 
get an insight into the significance to the deaf child of the experience 
of the initial and the continuing separation from the home. We know 
that in many cases it is interpreted by the child as rejection and has 
traumatic effects which leave a scar and thus must have a bearing upon 
his learning ability. 

It is from the broadest point of view that the topic, as stated above, 
is being presented this morning. Mr. Myklebust of the South Dakota 
school will discuss aspects of the problem related to the administration 
of the school; Mr. Dene of the Ontario school will describe the 
teacher’s role in the problem; Mr. Walker of South Carolina will pre- 
sent factors relating to the pupil; and Mr. Scouten of Gallaudet 
College will consider the importance of language and study time and 
how they affect academic achievement. 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO ENABLE OUR STUDENTS TO ACHIEVE THE 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS WHICH WE FEEL THEY ARE CAPABLE OF 
ACHIEVING? 


(A. S. MYKLEBUST, superintendent, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls) 
PREFACE 


American educators have accepted, in theory, the principle that 
children should have, in terms of their abilities, equal educational 
opportunities. I am sure that we will agree that this principle has 
been and is being violated and particularly in the area of education of 
the exceptional child. In reply to the question, “What can our schools 
accomplish?” the committee making the report on the White House 
Conference on Education stated: “Schools are now asked to help each 
child to become as good and as capable in every way as native endow- 
ment permits. The schools are asked to help children to acquire any 
skill or characteristic which a majority of the community deems worth- 
while. The order given by the American people to the schools is grand 
in its simplicity. In addition to intellectual achievement, foster moral- 
ity, happiness, and any useful ability, The talent of each child is to 
be sought out and developed to the fullest, Each weakness is to be 
ceded and, so far as possible, corrected. This isa very majestic ideal, 


and an astonishingly new one, Schools of that kind have never been 
provided for more than a small fraction of mankind.” 

Thus, we have a challenge and each of us a responsibility to strive 
for a better educational atmosphere for all of our children. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The purpose of this paper’is to briefly point out areas in which the 
administrator must function at top level if students under his super- 
vision are to achieve to the best of their ability. 

It seems to me that we as administrators should first assure our- 
selves that we are qualified to hold the responsible position of super- 
intendent or principal of a school for the deaf. What has been our 
attitude toward academic achievement in our own background? Have 
we sought academic preparation for the profession? Have we fol- 
lowed this by actual experience in the classroom? The understand- 
ing and attitudes which we have toward our own academic achieve- 
ment cannot help but influence the educational environment of all 
pupils and employees under our supervision. It is, no doubt, for this 
reason that we have spent long hours of study and years of work 
gaining experience in preparation for our task as administrators. We 

now the position as superintendent is the most insecure, hazardous, 
frustrating, and difficult job in education. At the same time, we know 
it is one of the most challenging, exciting, and important jobs in terms 
of social significance. We know the public school is the backbone of 
American democracy. To have the privilege, opportunity, and respon- 
sibility of serving as a superintendent:or principal of any school for 
the deaf is a high honor. 

This paper is submitted not in the belief that administrators are 
unaware of their responsibilities for the improvement of instruction 
nor with the feeling that they have failed to do what they should do, 
but rather to discuss ways of doing better the things they are now 
doing to improve instruction. These ideas may not be new, but perhaps 
we can benefit by their review. 

A good administrator must know that his most important task is 
that of continually improving instruction. This does not necessarily 
mean that present instruction is poor. It is a mark of every profes- 
sion to want to increase its store of knowledge and to improve and 
refine its techniques. We must realize that whatever we do to create 
conditions so that better eaching can take place is a contribution to the 
improvement of instruction. 

In most of our schools we find young people engaged in a wide 
variety of activities that are sponsored and supervised by the teachers. 
There is an increasing tendency to consider all of these activities as 
part of our school curriculum. This follows the educational philos- 
ophy that contends that the function of the school is to educate the 
“whole” child. We know that the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
social, and spiritual aspects of development are all intimately related. 
We recognize too that learning is complex and that attitudes, ideals, 
and ways of life are learned along with knowledge and skills. 

It then becomes the duty and responsibility of the administrator and 
his staff to continually study and review the academic vocational cur- 
riculum and ‘extracurricular activites of his school. Standards of 
performance must be set up and reviewed periodically. Only those 
activities which meet the educational objective should be retained. 

The administrator must spearhead the attitude that the handicapped 
youth must be helped to accept himself as he is; to resolve to do all he 
can at self-improvement. Everything possible must be done to pre- 
vent the handicapped person from becoming “sour” with himself or 
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toward life and people. This will require the best of all who deal 
with these handicapped children. The program which is now re- 
quired of every school makes it mandatory that the administrator make 
every effort to secure and provide for adequate skillful staff. The day 
of operating a school for the deaf with a few well-intentioned, partially 
trained teachers and houseparents must be at an end. The program 
of developing the “whole” child demands that every school provide 
the services of a psychologist, audiologist, social worker, etc. To 
coordinate all these people as a team and develop a program for the 
best interest of the child is a responsibility the administrator cannot 
evade. 
STAFF RELATIONS 


If the administrator is to be an instructional leader it is imperative 
that he have good staff relationships. He needs to understand human 
relations. Why staff people act as they do in different situations. 
He should recognize teachers, houseparents, and other staff people as 
individuals with different abilities and with different distinct person- 
alities. If the administrator is a master in the field of human relations, 
he respects the ideas of individuals and endeavors to mold these diff- 
erent ideas into a considered opinion of the group. By precept and 
example he should guide his staff to respect the ideas and opinions of 
others and to develop the spirit of openmindedness. The adminis- 
trator must not dominate; he must lead and direct the staff to group 
action. Have we as administrators made the best possible use of our 
staff in evaluating our program? Have you reviewed your program 
of classifying pupils? What means have you set up to assume con- 
tinuance of high standards in the face of rapidly changing teaching 
personnel ? at is your attitude toward the deaf child’s capacity 
for secondary and higher education? Have you arrived at minimum 
standards of achievement and sought to improve on these? Are text- 
books and other teaching aids adequate and appropriate to the class 
levels and are they reevaluated frequently ? 

In providing adequate school facilities, useful instructional ma- 
terials, and supplies, pleasant indoor and outdoor environment we 
touch intimately the lives and learning opportunities of boys and 
girls. In terms of morale alone, the improvement of instruction gets 
a boost from conditions that lend an air of freedom, creatively, and 
efficiency to a classroom. What better way can we help than by perk- 
ing up the physical environment? All of us have seen a few inspired 
teachers who could turn a downright drab and uninteresting class- 
room into a wonderland of learning. In such instances one might say 
the administrator’s chief function is to stay out of the way. The 
truth is even in such cases the climate for work which we talk about 
must have been created and maintained by the administration. There 
is every bit as much reason for teachers and other staff members to 
be involved in decisions about classrooms and materials as about text- 
books. 

THE TEACHER 


To attract into teaching services persons who are adequately pre- 
pared to stimulate the interest of children and to retain successful 
teachers for life careers is the administrator’s primary responsibility. 
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To qualify in the field of service of teaching does not require super 
men and women; it does not necessarily open the way only to those 
who are “born” for the service. But the specifications do include the 
highest type of judgment. They call for the clearest understanding 
of life. they demand an appreciation of the intrinsic worth of each 
individual human character as an end in itself. They include those 
oe of heart and soul that awaken, sustain, and inspire others, 

ur profession requires not only a technical knowledge of applied 
science but also an appreciation of the fine arts. We deal extensively 
with human values. 

Any real improvement in the educational program comes through 
the improvement of classroom teachers. Any practice such as in- 
service or out-service programs and good constructive supervision 
contributes to the competence and security of classroom teachers and 
is reflected in better teaching and learning. <A sense of personal 
tees and a feeling of satisfaction derived from one’s work are key 

actors in good morale and self-improvement. Administrative re- 
sponsibility not only includes providing a truly competitive salary 
schedule for his community but fringe ‘betiefits comparable to those 
of other occupations, reasonable limitations of extracurricular activi- 
ties, classes of a size which are conducive to established educational 
goals, teaching assignments in line with the teacher’s preparation and 
professional interest and opportunities for professional advancement 
to — supervisory and sduninistrative posts. 


e best teacher is constantly investing his time, his thoughts, his 
ability, and much of his income in girlhood and boyhood, knowing 


that he will have returns and hoping that he will have great returns. 
No one who works successfully with people is ever permanently dis- 
couraged. If so, his hope has died, a martyr to his doubts. In the 
final analysis, the developing and guiding of our young people is 
the most worthwhile activity in which any of us can be mmiget In 
every school system are to be found teachers with excellent character, 
great ability, well informed concerning the problems of the world, 
and technically trained in the science and art of education, people 
with lofty ideals, teachers who live on high spiritual planes. We as 
administrators must strengthen their morale by recognition, en- 
couragement, and professional unity. 

Every teacher and school administrator occupies a position ‘of 
leadership—is prepared, certified, and called upon by society to spread 
light and learning, not to lead is to forsake a sacred trust. The wise 
leader does not oa to minimize the difficulties ahead. Appre- 
ciating the potential abilities of his fellow workers, he tells them the 
truth. He does not fear that their morale will break down at the first 
sign of trouble. If they know that their hard work is appreciated, 
difficulty is a challenge that brings out unsuspected qualities. People 
who share common hardships are drawn together in affection, coopera- 
tion, and unity. The most effective way for a leader to build morale is 
a fairly, and wholeheartedly to represent the cause. 

ost administrators do more to improve instruction than they 
realize. When a superintendent helps to build better school buildings, 
he is setting the stage for better instruction. When he is instrumental 
in getting more adequate budgets for teachers salary schedules he is 
Jaying ground work for better teaching. When he refuses to succumb 
to pressure to employ an incompetent teacher and when he protects 
teachers and children from well meaning promoters of essay contests 
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and from interruptions in the daily schedule, he is making possible 
improved instruction. When. he is able to secure better lighting, 
accoustics, or improved sanitary conditions, he is making better in- 
struction easier. When heselects better teachers, bolsters their morale, 
creates better working conditions, defends teachers against unfair 
criticism, and utilizes as fully as possible the potential abilities of each 
staff member, he is contributing to the improvement of instruction. 
All of these should tend to enable our students to achieve higher 
educational levels. 

Quote from The Superintendent as Instructional Leader, American 
Association of School Administrators : 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S OPPORTUNITIES 


Why, then, with all these problems and difficulties, should anyone accept 
a job as superintendent of schools? A superintendent of schools sits at the 
crossroads of democracy. Sooner or later, all the problems of the community 
and its people come across his desk. He is in direct contact with the best 
and worst features of our democratic life. He comes to grips with petty politics 
and high-minded public service, with distraught emotional instability and rock- 
ribbed stability, with hate and love, with selfishness and selflessness, with 
squalor and decency, with sorrow and joy, with defection and elation. A super- 
intendent must be both tender and tough, idealistic and realistic, sensitive to a 
helpless child’s most urgent needs, but able to slug it out in the rough and 
tumble of politics. A superintendent lives many lives in one lifetime. 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO ENABLE OUR STUDENTS TO ACHIEVE THE 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS WHICH WE FEEL THAT THEY ARE CAPABLE 


OF ACHIEVING? 


(J. G. DEMEzA, Superintendent, Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada) 


The teacher 

As Art. Myklebust has suggested, any real improvement in the edu- 
cational program will be effected directly through the classroom 
teacher. I agree with this statement. The teacher’s role is to imple- 
ment the administration’s plan of education. Achievement of the 
poe will depend, to a great extent, upon her competence. 

few years ago I was privileged to visit many schools for the deaf 

in many different countries. During these visits I formed the very 
definite opinion that the most important single factor in the achieve- 
ment of groups or classes of pupils was not the quality of the build- 
ings, nor the efficiency of the administration, nor the amount of hear- 
ing loss of the pupils, nor even the method of communication being 
used—but the teacher. One can find bright spots of achievement in 
small schools, large schools, old schools, new schools, rich schools 
poorer schools—in short wherever good teaching is going on. Perhaps 
the prime example of this was the comparison of two classes of stu- 
dents in a school in a country where children remained for most of 
their school life with the same teacher. Two senior classes were pointed 
out to me, one much better than the other but both of approximately 
the same age. Upon inquiring I found that they were both intelligent 
groups of students but the main difference was reported to be that 
one class had had particularly good teacher experience. 

If we accept the fact of the key position of the teacher in enabling 
our students to achieve better educational levels, what then is the main 
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mark of good teaching? I submit that it is not) whether the teacher 
is doing this or that, or using this scheme or that scheme of teaching 
language, or speech, or social studies, or reading—all of which are very 
important—but how much real learning is going on in her classroom in 
terms of the capacities of the pupils. We should ask ourselves not, 
“How well is the teacher teaching?” but rather, “How well are the 
pupils learning?” The answer to the latter will give the answer to 
the former. ¢ 

The conditions necessary for maximum learning include an attitude, 
a will, a desire to learn plus having the tools or skills, the materials 
and the environment, with and within which, to learn. It follows that 
the mark of the successful teacher is that he or she can create a con- 
stant desire in the pupils to learn, and can provide them with the best 
means to do so. Her role becomes one of stimulation and guidance 
in learning. 

Perhaps the most important factor in fulfilling this role will be 
the teacher’s ability to continually keep before her pupils adequate 

als, which are high enough to be challenging and yet low enough to 
Ee attainable, and which include both class goals and individual goals, 
so that the pupils are always reaching and extending themselves as 
they move from one accomplishment to the next. She should be able 
to engender a class spirit and attitude which contains sufficient whole- 
some competition, but which is tempered by feelings among the pupils 
of mutual helpfulness and pride in the accomplishments of the group. 
Then, secondly, she must be able to lead the pupils in the most inter- 
esting and effective ways toward achieving these goals. 

What are some of the qualities which will make her able to do this? 
Here are a few: (1) She must know the place of her work in the total 
scheme of things for the schoool, and see its relationship to the work 
of the others on the staff. The responsibility of administration in 
providing for this has already been pointed out. Each individual 
teacher also has a responsibility in this matter. She should make an 
effort. to see beyond her own classroom. She should share her ideas 
and problems with her fellow teachers, and should actively participate 
in activities of the school as a whole. (2) She must know children, 
and in particular, deaf children. She should remember that her 
pupils are children first and deaf afterward. Her training should, 
therefore, include a study of child development. (3) She must know 
the needs of her own pupils as a class and as individuals—their capac- 
ities, their weaknesses, their strengths, their interests—and then she 
must take these into account in her teaching. (4) It follows that she 
must have at her disposal evaluation techniques and materials. (5) 
She must be well grounded in general educational methods and tech- 
niques, and as well, in those particular to the teaching of deaf chil- 
dren. (6) She must have the ability to select the most vital, necessary, 
stimulating, thought-provoking content, and to organize it into a 
series of meaningful lessons or units, This it seems to me is most 
especially vital in in the teaching of deaf children. There is so much 
learning to be accomplished in so short a time that selection and organ- 
ization are extremely important. She should know what has gone 
before and what is to follow, for her pupils. She should, therefore, 
have at hand and know the school curriculum, At the same time she 
should be given and should accept the opportunity to be flexible, 
adapting the program to meet the interests and needs of her pupils. 
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(7) It is helpful for her to know her pupils both inside and outside of 
the classroom and be interested in them as children. If she can estab- 
lish a bond with each of them to the extent that they feel and know her 
personal interest in them she will be well on the way to getting the 
kind of responses that make for optimum learning. 

To do all of these things she must (1) have » training, (2) 
be continually growing professionally, and (3) must feel that her 
work is worthwhile. The place of administration in setting the stage 
for these factors and in encouraging their development has alread 
been pointed out. What do we scanube as adequate training? Ideal- 
ly, she should be trained and experienced in teaching children, and 
additionally trained to teach deaf children including adequate practice 
in so doing. Ideally, she ought to have completed this training before 
she is placed in full charge of a class of deaf children. It is not ideal, 
from the point of view of the welfare of the pupils, for her to receive 
her training as a teacher of the deaf by carrying out her initial prac- 
tice on a class of pupils for whose learning she is fully responsible. 
Once she has completed her basic training, continuance of professional 
growth should be encouraged and assisted—yes, and expected. The 

ood teacher will realize that learning for her as well as for her pupils 
is a continuous process and a rewarding one. I think that most teach- 
ers of the deaf do feel that their work is worthwhile. Whether or not 
they are getting sufficient satisfaction for their work and feel ade- 
quately appreciated can be told to some extent from the number of 
those who leave our profession to take up other teaching or other 
occupations. Wedon’t lose many. 

Above all, the very best of our teachers seem to possess what has 
been called a priceless ingredient, which includes a personality which 
inspires children and a dedication to the task of teaching—qualities 
which supplement the best of training on the one hand, or make up for 
deficiencies in either training or specific abilities, on the other. 

If we as administrators, can recruit, develop, and employ such 
teachers, we have taken the biggest single step toward helping our 
students achieve up to their maximum potential. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SUBJECTS OF STUDY TIME AND LANGUAGE 


(Epwarp L. Scouren, chairman, preparatory department, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C.) 


CONCERNING STUDY TIME 


Among the innumerable objectives which a school for the deaf has 
in the area of character development is that of stimulating within the 
deaf child a spirit of independence, a sense of obligation, and a pride 
in personal achievement. And, certainly, no phase of the school pro- 
gram offers a greater opportunity for the attainment of these values 
than a that af a well-organized and efficiently managed study 
period. 


The educational values of a good study program are innumerable, 
aside from the obvious values of drill and preparation for the follow- 
ing day’s classwork. In the study period, the child finds himself 
confronted with a life situation, that is, a series of tasks to be per- 
formed within a prescribed length of time. In other words, he is con- 
fronted with a deadline, the most universal of human experiences in 

965705822 
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the modern workaday world. In the study hall, a pupil is on his 
own with nothing excepting his previously acquired knowledge and 
a clearly defined assignment. It might also be added that he carries 
within his mind the mental picture of a kindly but firm and demanding 
teacher who not only appreciates and approves of work well done, but 
is displeased and admonishing when work is poorly done. This, 
again, brings to our minds the life situation of the employer who 
hoards his bits of praise like diamonds and makes a simple nod of 
approval a treasure in itself. 

The question has been asked as to what the components of a good 
study program are, and first of all comes to mind the all-important 
matter of facilities. ‘Today, however, the average residential school 
for the deaf, with its modern dormitories with their spacious reading 
rooms, will find the matter of space a negligible problem. The schools 
which are not so blessed must still find it necessary to follow the 

olicy of “make do” by converting the school dining room into a study 
fall after the supper dishes have been cleared away. The all-im- 
portant point, in any event, is that a study facility of some kind be 
provided. The factors of proper lighting and ventilation are suffi- 
ciently obvious that mentioning them is enough. 

No study program can function effectively without adequate super- 
vision. It might best succeed then under the direction of someone 
who is a teacher or someone who is interested and trained to some 
extent:in the business of learning. The question of assistance in 
homework and impromptu instruction arises frequently in any study 
situation. To place this responsibility on a housemother or.a super- 
visor who is totally unacquainted with the academic problems of the 
children and the objectives of the school is extremely unfair to the 
children and to the person supervising as well. 

Today, many schoo] administrators have discarded the concept of a 
housemother or supervisor as being merely a sock-mending and 
laundry-distributing custodian of children. Instead, the houseparent 
is a person trained in the fields of social development and education, 
a person who can encourage a child to study as well as to wash his 
neck. A houseparent of this caliber would, most certainly, be an 
effective supervisor of any study hall. 

A program of supervised study should properly begin at the inter- 
mediate level. The time allowed for study should be 1 hour each 
evening, Sunday through Thursday. On the advanced-department 
level, the study period should be extended from 1 to 2 hours each 
evening, Sunday through Thursday. These schedules of study for 
both the intermediate and advanced departments should be as regu- 
larly adhered to and as obligatory as three meals a day. 

The study period of intermediate children might be best supervised 
in a general study hall. On the advanced-department level, however, 
the maturity of the pupils should be recognized by permitting them to 
study in their own dormitory or at least apart from the “children.” 
Any pupil indicating an inability to work independently might be 
summarily transferred to the intermediate study hall and allowed to 
remain there until such time as his inclination and attitude indicate 
that he is ready for the mature responsibility of independent study. 

As to study work, assignments by the teachers should never be 
allowed to take on the aspect of “busy work” but, instead, should be 
clearly an integral part of some current lesson. Study on the inter- 
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mediate level should, generally, be a review and practice of prin- 
ciples taught. Beginning in the advanced department, however, study 
assignments should more and more concern new and untried areas of 
investigation and be accompanied by questions which would both 
stimulate and direct thinking. Study work should always be checked 
and reviewed. To fail to do this gives the pupil the impression that 
his efforts are not important. Attitudes toward study and its value 
are generally set by the teachers and the school administration and, in 
the last analysis, the responsibility for a successful study atmosphere 
is wholly theirs. 
CONCERNING LANGUAGE 


If the philosophy of a school for the deaf is based on the premise 
that language is “both the foundation and the keystone of learning,” 
that school will naturally provide a language atmosphere for the deaf 
child’s every waking moment. In such a school, every staff member 
who has any communicative contact with the deaf child automatically 
becomes a teacher, because every instance of communication is, in a 
sense, a language lesson for the child. Therefore, every staff member 
is made to feel this responsibility to the child because without the deaf 
child and his problem there would be no school gardener, no school 
cook, no housemother, and a lot of the rest of us would be out of work, 
too. Every member of the school staff who has any communicative 
contact with the deaf child should be able to make that contact through 
the simple usage of the 26 letters of our manual alphabet. This is not 
asking too much of any conscientious person who earns his bread from 
the plight of the deaf child. 

Young children, slow children, all children should share equally in 
the opportunities afforded by a pure English atmosphere. Whether 
or not young children or slow children respond to us in English is not 
too important. They should, however, be encouraged in this whenever 
possible. The important point is that at all times they see nothing 
but English from those of us who work and hope for their future, 
Through this constant and consistent force of our example, emulation 
will gradually result among the pupils, a standard will be created, and 
language will be learned. Let the motto be that old one, “English. 
through the use of English.” 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO ENABLE OUR STUDENTS TO ACHIEVE THE 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS WHICH WE FEEL THEY ARE CAPABLE OF 
ACHIEVING? 


(NEWTON FarMER WALKER, assistant superintendent, South Carolina School, 
Spartanburg) 


THE STUDENT 


Our leader this morning has asked me to confine my paper to the 
student and his relationship to our question. This I am glad to do. 
However, to state the obvious, the 8 minutes given to me for this topic 
will allow only time enough to generalize upon some of the more im- 
portant aspects which are involved. 

My initial reaction to the question is: How can it be established, 
beyond a doubt, what the student is capable of achieving? In asking 
this question, I am not being critical, but wish to point out that we 
have no means of diagnosing or testing that will accurately evaluate 
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real capabilities. We are, therefore, faced with an unknown goal 
toward which we must work, Thisunknown goal, of course, is brought 
about by the multitude of unknown factors which are inherent in the 
student. 

The human being is the most complex mechanism that the world 
has ever known. Scientists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and medical 
doctors have scratched only the surface of man himself. We know 
very little about the inner workings and complexities of the so-called 
normal person. For you and me, then, as educators, there is super- 
imposed upon these normal complexities the physical defect of deaf- 
ness. This defect places complications upon complications—not in 
the ratio of addition, but in the ratio of multiplication. 

The present pioneers in the field of research with the deaf have 
been suggesting to us for the past few years that we have oversimpli- 
fied the effects of the physical handicap of deafness. They are now 
Suggesting to us that, perhaps, we do not have a normal child who 
lacks only the sense of hearing. Dr. Helmer Myklebust in his keynote 
address at the convention 4 years ago brought out this point force- 
fully.1 We must, therefore, begin to think in broader terms concerning 
the problems of our deaf girls and boys. We have, thus, a physical 
defect which is not superimposed upon, but a physical defect that 
permeates the entire person and reflects itself along numerous avenues 
within the student. So, we are not faced with the education of a nor- 
mal child minus hearing, but we are faced with education of a child 
whose lack of hearing invades every phase of his life. 

Realizing our limitations in establishing an infallible educational 
goal and also realizing the complexities and the unknowns within 

uman beings, what can we, as educators of the deaf, do now to place 
in our classrooms students who work at full capacity? There are many 
areas that not only can, but must, be thoroughly covered before our 

oal is accomplished. I would like to discuss briefly three of these. 

n South Carolina we consider them fundamental. They are physical, 
mental, and emotional. We all, of course, know that any division of 
a perme is not realistic because of the fact that each part influences 
all other parts. However, it is the only method yet devised by which 
we can properly approach our study. 

In our school, we are constantly on guard for any signs that might 
indicate a lack of physical fitness in one of our students. All of us 
know we must have a physically well child in the classroom in order 
for us to achieve our goal. However, the point I wish to make here is 
that the obviously sick child is not the one we should be most con- 
cerned about, but the child who is “not quite up to par.” Tiptop 
physical condition is essential at all times and is something that de- 
mands our constant attention. 

Let us now turn to the area of mental ability. Both you and I 
have been keenly aware, for a number of years, of the discussions of 
the mental capabilities of the deaf person, as compared with that 
of the normal person. Since the time when Dr. Pintner stated that 
the deaf child was possibly inferior in intelligence by perhaps 10 
points to the normal child, we have heard many discussions on this 
subject. The latest thinking seems to me to be summed up adequately 


‘Myklebust, Helmer R., Towards a New Understanding of the Deaf Child, Anierican 
Annals of the Deaf, 1953, vol. 98, No. 4, pp. 345-357. 
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by Dr. Marshall Hiskey in A Study of the Intelligence of Deaf and 
Hearing Children. He states: 

The impressions gained from this study were that the deaf closely approxi- 
mate the hearing in mean level of intelligence, but that their mean rating 
(I. Q.) is likely to be slightly lower due to (@) communication difficulties be- 
tween the examiner and the examinee, and (0) the ability of hearing children 
to utilize their native potential more efficiently (than the deaf) in those 
situations where verbalizing aids retention and possibly analysis.’ 

This change in the concept of the mental capacity of our deaf 
students had been previously brought out by Dr. Myklebust in his 
1953 convention address. We, therefore, must be aware of the fact 
that perhaps in native ability our deaf child is about equal to the 
normal but, because of his lack of hearing, he is not able to use this 
mental ability in the same manner as does his normal counterpart. 
Again, we observe the lack of hearing spilling over into another area 
of our deaf student. 

As educators, then, we must have available to us the best possible 
psychological testing and interpretation. In addition, we must be 
most careful in the manner in which this mental capacity is cultivated. 
Let us not forget to inject again this all-important factor of deafness 
into the interpretation of the mental area. It, therefore, becomes 
obvious that psychologists thoroughly familiar with the deaf are a 
must. Otherwise our effort is wasted and oftentimes misleading. 
The study of this second area is of tremendous importance if our 
students are to achieve what we feel they are capable of achieving. 

The third division of the deaf student that I wish to talk about for 
a minute is the emotional area.. We are woefully lacking in the diag- 
nosis and the treatment of our students’ emotional problems. I am 
sure we are aware of these problems, but our ability to cope with 
them is an entirely different matter. We are lacking in the basic 
knowledge needed for successful solutions—both in the realm of se- 
rious disturbances, as well as those of a mild, but aggravating nature. 

Through the years, I have become increasingly convinced that 
this area of the deaf child deserves a far greater place of importance 
than we have heretofore given it. I do not think that, as yet, we have 
adequately brought into proper focus the effect of deafness on the 
emotional development of our children. I believe this effect to be 
tremendous and one of our great problems of the day. 

We, in schools for the deaf, however, cannot wait for the problem 
to be fully solved, but we must use our present knowledge to the best 
possible advantage. Much can be done by each school to minimize 
and smooth out these emotional “bumps” for our girls and boys. Psy- 
chiatric work is essential, but again it must be geared to the deaf 
child.. The importance of this area cannot be overlooked if we are to 
have the best achievement in our classrooms. 

I must hasten to close this paper, realizing throughout that I have 
left unsaid many things that should be brought out in a discussion of 
this nature. However, I feel two more thoughts must be touched upon 
before final observations can be made. I only name these problems 
and leave them with you for what I hope will be some serious thought 
when you are able to sneak a few quiet moments. 


*? Hiskey, Marshall S., A Study of the Intelligence of Deaf and Hearing Children, Amert- 
can Annals of the Deaf, 1956, vol. 101, No. 4, pp. 329-339. 
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These two fields are not related, but are stated here together for the 
sake of brevity. The first is religion. Our students must have a solid 
religious foundation upon which they can build a real and satisfying 
life. They, themselves, are going to develop some type of philosophy. 
We must make it a philosophy that will be an encouraging factor 
rather than a deterring factor in our classrooms. The second point 
is the number of immature children that are entering our schools in 
recent years. This number has become appalling and the problem is 

uite acute. We need real study in this area not only for our chil- 
ren when they enter, but for our entire student body. 

Allow me two closing observations. First, the vast majority of our 
deaf children in the schools for the deaf are receiving an adequate edu- 
cation. I know this is true in South Carolina, and I feel sure that 
each of you is doing no less. Naturally, we have unsurmountable 
problems and longed-for dreams. And until the deaf person is under- 
stood perfectly, we will continue to have students who, regardless of 
our effort, will not make the achievement we think them capable of 
making. However, we all agree that we have many thousands of deaf 
people who are leading well-adjusted and fruitful lives. Lastly, the 
educators of the deaf must be always on the aleart for any thought, 
device, method, or suggestion that will enable our students to achieve 
the educational levels, which we feel they are capable of achieving. 


HOW TO MOST EFFECTIVELY ORGANIZE A SCHOOLDAY 


(C. JosEPH GIANGRECO, principal, Iowa School, Council Bluffs) 


This subject is a large one and one that takes in many different 
phases of activity. For that reason, I have only taken one segment 
of it. I have taken as my subject that Rett of the schoolday asso- 


ciated with the advanced or upper area. this is meant the,actual 
time spent in academic and vocational classes by advanced area 
students. 

In my visitations to other schools for the deaf and in talking to 
administrators and teachers there seems to be much difference of 
aa as to length of class periods, subjects to be taught, the place 
of a driver-training program, the number of subjects to be taught 
during the academic day, and the place of a speech program in the 
advanced areas. Although there are many other problems confront- 
ing administrators, the above seem to be the most common. These 
then will be discussed at this time. 

At the Iowa School for the Deaf the schoolday consists of eight 45- 
minute periods. It begins at 8 a. m. and ends at 3:30 p.m. There is 
a 15-minute recess during the morning session and a lunch hour of 
1 hour and 15 minutes. The academic day consists of 5 periods of 
3 hours and 45 minutes. All advanced area students also have voca- 
tional classes for 2 periods of 114 hours daily and gym 3 times weekly 
for 1 period. That briefly is a breakdown of the time element. 

The academic schoolday does not make provision for supervised 
study periods. This point has aroused much diaichentin among teachers 
and administrators. Many people feel that a study period during 
the academic schoolday is essential to learning. Others feel that it 
is a waste of time. At Iowa the feeling is that the student should 
be able to do homework and study during regularly scheduled study 
periods after school hours. I personally feel that deaf students 
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cannot afford to sacrifice a part of the regular schoolday for work 
‘which can be done elsewhere. 

Subjects taught throughout the upper division are science (gen- 
eral science, biology, first aid, health, chemistry), math (general, 
algebra, geometry), English (literature and composition), and the 
social studies (history, geography, civics, current events). In addi- 
tion, typing, filing, guidance, and library science are offered as 
electives. 

All upper division students take a double dose of English daily. 
That is, they have one period in literature and one in composition 
and grammar. The other subjects are given for one period daily. 
Some subjects are for one semester, others are for two. 

The subject of a driver-training program has been an interesting 
one. Our school has offered it both during regular academic time 
and after school hours. Having it after regular school hours seems 
to work out best for the following reasons: 

(1) More pupils have had an opportunity to take part in the 
program. 

(2) Time is not always an item to contend with. 
_ (8) Students can practice afternoon, night, and weekend driv- 
ing. 

As the driver-training program now stands it is conducted for about 
114 hours daily. Athletes who must practice afternoons are given a 
special time to practice. Our program is guided by the regulations 
of the AAA and the regulations of the State of Iowa. Students who 
already have a license are required to take only theory. 

Physical education is given three times weekly during the academic 
day and also after school hours daily in an organized intramural 
program. This satisfies all State requirements. 

The length of class periods also arouses much discussion. Some 
‘schools have 30- or 35-minute periods, while others go as high as 1 
hour. In Iowa we feel that the 45-minute period gives very good 
balance. It provides for effective teaching without having a period 
too long or too short. 

Advocates of a short period feel that they can teach more subjects. 
Advocates of longer periods defend their point of view by providing 
one-half of a period for theory and one-half for study. Both points 
have merit and should ke checked more closely. 

In Iowa we feel that if a student is given too many subjects it 
might lead to confusion and less learning. On the other hand longer 
periods could lead to too few subjects. The 45-minute period seems 
to be a happy medium. 

At our school a special program for mentally retarded children has 
been set up. These students go to vocational classes four periods 
daily. In addition they take three periods of simple reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The results so far have been gratifying. It has 
been found that many mentally retarded students do well in voca- 
tional classes and do find their niche when they leave school. These 
students remain in school until it is felt that they are ready to leave. 

Students in mentally retarded classes take part in all the other 
activities of the school. This includes varsity athletics, intramurals, 
special trips and anything else that comes along. In addition to this, 
special on-the-job training is provided for some of these students on 
the campus. In lien of regular vocational classes these students can 
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be used as janitors, groundkeepers, dishwashers, laundry workers, 
etc. These students are all carefully supervised and receive a small 
stipend for their work. 

Speaking of on-the-job training, provision is made in our regular 
schoolday for students to take part in this activity. During the past 
3 years we have sent students to town to study leather working, bak- 
ing, shoe repairing, and sewing. Students do this in lieu of vocational 
classes and some academic classes. This field is wide open and needs 
much attention. 

Our on-the-job training program is carried out in close cooperation 
with the State department of vocational rehabilitation. This depart- 
ment helps locate jobs, prepare interviews, arrange physical exami- 
nations, and keeps a check on the students. Working closely with 
this department has proven very beneficial to the school and the 
student. 

Many questions have come up regarding the place of a speech pro- 
gram in the upper areas. Personally, I feel that provision should be 
made for an adequate program in this area. However, I don’t feel 
that we should sacrifice any important subjects by shortening or cut- 
ting out periods for this subject. I feel that this program can be 
handled well by allowing students to leave a regular class for a speech 
session a few times a week. This time could easily be made up. 

In this'type of program only those students that really could bene- 
fit from a speech program would take part. Those that do not wish 
to take speech would not have to. There would be nothing compul- 
sory in this type of program. 


feel that it is our duty to keep up the speech of those who have 
it and to especially help the many ee students who are 


in our schools. Not having a speech program in this area only tends 
to make deaf students out of those that are hard of hearing. It also 
causes deaf students to lose the usable speech which they have worked 
hard to gain. This must never happen. 

In closing I would like to discuss one more thing which I feel is 
unique in Iowa and which may help other schools. That is a dating 
program which we inaugurated 2 years ago. In trying to give the 
deaf child as many opportunities to live as his hearing brothers and 
sisters, we began allowing juniors, seniors, and all others over the ags 
of 18 to have dates with each other. 

A committee consisting of students, parents, psychologist, the deans 
and the principal discussed the matter carefully before setting up 
rules and regulations to govern the program. The results to date 
have been gratifying. The students are happier and feel that they 
have one more thing to which they are entitled to. So far it has 
presented no difficulties. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the above are only some of the 
things which help make the schoolday more effective. It is the duty 
of all of us to be constantly on the lookout for new ideas, for changes 
which are continually taking place and for possible experimentations. 
None of us can afford to sit back and think that we have'a pretty good 
program so now we can relax. Only hard work and the close cooper- 
ation of everyone on the staff of our schools can lead to an effective 
schoolday. Our goal of giving the deaf child the best that we can 
should always be before us. 

Thank you. 
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A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM DESIGNED TO PROMOTE TEACHER IM- 
PROVEMENT AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE EFFECTIVE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF SCHOOL DAY AND WEEK 


(Epwakrp W. Reay, superintendent, Idaho School, Gooding) 


A schoolday for pupils and a workday for teachers is most effec- 
tively organized if it has been industriously utilized to further plans 
for improvement of the learning process and effectiveness of the 
teaching effort. The learning process will improve if the effectiveness 
of the teaching process is increased. A pupil will benefit more if his 
teacher is always studying her techniques and Jearning more about 
her work in order to perfect her ability as a teacher. 

Any daily or weakly schedule of classes and activities will prove 
effective if each member of the faculty of a school has the desire to 
perform her tasks to the utmost of ability, and also have sufficient in- 
terest in her work to desire to improve herself as a teacher, and thus 
increase her effectiveness. Therefore, this short discussion will con- 
cern itself with the utilization of a small part of a day in each week 
to cause changes in thinking, behavior, and doing to insure improve- 
ment of teaching. 

An inservice training program depends upon supervision because 
it is a fact that teachers, however well trained in colleges and train- 
ing centers, cannot be relied upon to carry on a program of continu- 
ous improvement of their own work. Mere experience, without anal- 
ysis and critical study, does not make a teacher. The often-quoted 
response to a teacher who said he had 20 years of experience, “No, 
you have had 1 year’s experience repeated 20 times,” states a truth 
profoundly important to the teaching profession. To improve the 
well-trained and, in turn, the inadequately trained but willing, en- 
thusiastic teacher, is a most worthy and valuable part of the organ- 
ized effort of aschool. How should this be done? 

Teaching is a creative art, and making it effective presents prob- 
lems which teachers must learn to overcome in order to grow as teach- 
ers. Group consideration, and solving of such problems are quicker 
and more satisfying to an individual teacher than if she had to seek 
help from her supervising teacher or principal. They might not 
know the answers or only have inadequate ones. 

Spalding said: 

A group will frequently solve a problem quicker than will an individual. 
This appears to result from the combination of partial insights of several mem- 
bers. This combination is possible when the members of the group communi- 


cate their ideas about what might be done, and some among them fit the sug- 
gestions together to produce the complete insight needed to find the solution.” 


In discussion the value of group action, Reeder said : 


A corps of intelligent, professionally minded, and ingenious teachers will find 
answers which the supervisor could not possibly work out so well in the privacy 
of his own study, no matter how well he might be acquainted with the findings 
of philosophers and educational engineers. The leader and the teachers grow 
together in intellectual and professional stature and all feel the security which 
comes from association with a like-minded group of fellow workers.” 


The supervisory person is the group leader and should define super- 
vision as the emotional, intellectual, and profession! leadership of 


1 Spalding, Willard B. and Van Miller, The Public Administration of American Schools, 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1952, ch. 23. 

2 Reeder, Edwin H., Supervision in the Elementary School, Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York, 1953, ch. 9. 
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groups of teachers as they study and improve all of the factors in- 
volved in the creative act of teaching. Supervisors or administrators 
could be autocratic leaders, pseudodemocratic leaders, or the laissez- 
faire ype who claims he hires good people and then leaves them 
alone. © more desirable, and truly democratic leader is chiefly 
interested in changes in people rather than procedures, and does not 
expect those changes to . permanent. He seeks the establishment 
of the ideal of the democratic way of making changes, through group 
search for truth and grounp discussion, leading to shared decisions. 
Parliamentary procedure usually produces extreme votes of “yes” 
or “no,” when arriving at a decision. Very few people in a group are 
definitely in favor or against a decision, so the majority of the group 
members cast votes that they don’t care about, and acqiure a naka 
daisical attitude toward an acceptance of responsibility for it. Theirs 
is usually the attitude of, “You wanted it. You carry it out.” Ma- 
ture consideration of a problem would change and modify it so that 
the final decision would not require a vote, but be accepted because all 
of the members of the group would be in agreement. Such a profes- 
sional decision would be accepted, and the responsibility for its execu- 
tion or trial would be shared. Therefore, its success would also be 
more assured. 
The following are steps in group action to solve problems: 
1. The group discusses whatever is bothering the individual 
members. 
2. The discussion eventually centers around a problem or a 
small cluster of related problems. This takes place as members 


of the group find areas of common concern or of pressing im- 
portance. 
3. The group selects a problem it wishes to solve. 


4. The problem is defined as precisely as possible, with pres- 
ent knowledge. In the process of definition, the group seeks to 
examine all the facts pertinent to the problem available to any 
of the members. 

5. Possible solutions are suggested, and examined critically. 

6. Questions are raised about these solutions. 

7. Committees or individuals are chosen to get answers to the 
questions. 

8, Reports are made to the group. 

9. The proposed solutions are examined, and the ones that look 
best are proposed more strongly. 

10. The criteria for a good solution are established through 
such discussion and examination. 

11. The proposed solutions are reexamined in the light of the 
criteria. 

12. One proposal is selected for use. 

13. The next step is to bring the proposed solution before the 
appropriate administrator in order that it may be put into prac- 
tice. This may be the principal or the superintendent. If they 
are members of the group, then this is unnecessary. The appro- 
priate administrator who has to decide and act could have a 
meeting at which the group can present the facts, ideas, and 
arguments for or against the proposed solution. If the problem 
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is thoroughly understood, better solutions may be proposed at this 
meeting. 

14. The administrator with authority then makes a decision in 
respect to the proposed solution to the problem and, if accepted, 
puts the solution into action. 

15. After the proposed solution has been put into effect by 
executive action, the group should keep itself informed of the 
quality of the results. There must be continuous evaluation of 
results if there is to be continuous, wise action. 

16. Any proposal for improvement, or for elimination of policy, 
as the result of careful evaluation, should be subjected to the 
same careful scrutiny and the same group analysis in the same 
manner as used to arrive at the original decision. 

The kinds of problems with which a year’s meetings may deal are 
almost infinitely varied. The following are samples; but the list 
could be many times as long and still not be exhaustive. 

(a) What steps should we take to improve our instruction in 
some particular field such as language, speech, lipreading, science, 
or social studies ? 

(6) What should be our standards for classification and pro- 
motion and graduation of students? 

(c) What kind of report cards should we have? 

(d) What are the best techniques for using audiovisual 
materials ? 

(e) What use ought we to make of intelligence and educational 
tests ¢ 

(f) What are the values and techniques of excursions? 

(g) How can we develop a sound program for pupil participa- 
tion in self-government ? 

(A) What is the best procedure to follow to derive the most 
benefits from study hall assignments ? 

(¢) What textbooks should we select for a given field ? 

(j) What are the principles of guidance in the elementary 
grade levels, and how can we put them into effect in our school? 


Business Session 


The minutes of the meeting at Jackson, Miss., were accepted without 
reading. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


(A. 8S. MyKLesust, superintendent, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, treasurer) 


Receipts: 
March 29, 1956, cash on hand. 
Receipts on 1955-56 dues. 
Receipts on 1956-57 dues 
Sale of copy of minutes 


Total of receipts 
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Disbursements : 
Mississippi School (conference picture for secretary records) ~~~ 
United States Post Office (postage) 
B. B. Boatner (travel ICEC) 
Dr. Lee D. Hedgecock (conference speaker ) 
Dr. Powrie Doctor (assistant editor) 
Preparation of conference minutes of Mississippi meeting : 
Snap Shop, Inc., Knoxville 
GBC Sales and Service, Cincinnati 
GBC Sales and Service, Chicago 
Samuel Bingham Sons Manufacturing Co 


Tennessee Observer 
489. 68: 


Doran’s Flowers, West Hartford (Twitmeyer funeral) 11. 10: 
Howard M. Quigley (travel expenses) 59. 40 
Dr. Powrie Doctor (travel expenses) 50. 00 
Dr. Powrie Doctor (assistant editor) 500. 00 


Total of disbursements. 1, 884. 91 
Cash on hand, June 15, 1957 2, 788. 34 


4, 673. 25 
A. S. Myx tesust, T'reasurer. 
S1oux VALLEY BANK, 
Sioue Falis, 8. Dak., June 12, 1957. 


I, the undersigned, have examined the records of A. S. Myklebust, treas- 
urer of the conference of executives of American Schools for the Deaf to this date,. 
June 12, 1957. The accounting of the funds was found to be correct and in agree- 
ment with the bank statements of the Sioux Valley Bank, Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 


(Signed) C. I. LoKKEN. Auditor. 
REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Report or Executive COMMITTEE 
(WILLIAM J. McCLurRgE, secretary of conference) 


The executive committee met in the main office of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf June 21, 1957 at 9 p. m. Members present: E. B. 
Boatner, Marshall Hester, William J. McClure, Arthur S. Myklebust, 
Howard M. Quigley, Hugo F. Schunhoff. Members absent: Nathan 
P. Harris, Archie F’. Leard. 

The executive committee considered and approved a list of schools 
eligible for membership in the conference, and recommends for asso- 
ciate membership as submitted by the committee on membership. 
(See report of committee on membership. ) 

The committee discussed a letter from Dr. C. E. Kinney, M. D., 
Cleveland, Ohio, regarding the establishment of a hearing foundation 
supported by all groups interested in the problems of hearing, and 
approved by the Otological Section of the American Medical Associa- 
tion with the objective of coordinating the heretofore many scattered 
efforts in this field. Through an oversight the conference of executives 
was not included in the organizational meeting. Dr. Richard Silver- 
man called attention to the organization of this oversight, and a cordial 
letter was received by President Boatner. A reply was sent indicating 
the interest of the conference in the project. 

The committee recommended for honorary membership Dr. J. A. 
Raney, former superintendent of the Indiana State Shcool. 

A motion to make Dr. Raney an honorary member was seconded 
and passed. 
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CoMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENTS 
(CHARLEs M. JocHEM, superintendent, New Jersey School, Trenton, chairman) 


No report. 
Report oN LEGISLATION 


(Dr. Leonarp M. Exstap, president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


First, I wish to thank you administrators for a splendid response 
to my questionnaire. Thirty-seven were returned. ; 

I am not reporting on new construction as such, but it is encouraging 
how much of it is in process. 

In North Carolina the legislature passed a bill allowing $2,000 a 
year for 2 years for student aid to college students. This is to be 
divided equally among those attending college and will be paid directly 
to the college. 

The Washington School teachers and general employees have been 
placed under Federal social security as well as their own retirement 
systems. 

"The Texas School is putting into effect a fine retirement bill voted 
by the 1955 legislature. 

Missouri also reports passage of a bill for a much improved teacher 
retirement system. 

West Virginia has amended its statutes so that attendance ages are 
now 6-20, instead of 8-25, with a permissive clause to accept younger 
or older children if there is room. 

North Dakota reports that the superintendent was criticized (bawled 
out) because he didn’t ask for more money. Also reports a bill was 
passed that provides for deaf persons, when appearing in court by 
law, to have an interpreter. 

Oregon passed legislation to pay $500 per year to aid deaf students 
at schools approved by the board of control. 

The Clarke School reports that the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts has approved as minimum certification requirements for 
teachers of the deaf those certification standards published in the 
July 1951 issue of Volta Review, page 302, and the September 1951 
issue of American Annals of the Deaf, page 407. 

Arkansas got funds amounting to $116,000 for an audiological 
center. 

Kentucky has passed a bill granting participation of all school 
employees, except teachers, in the State Retirement Act. So far 
teachers are not included in social security or State Retirement Act. 
‘The teachers do have their teachers’ retirement system. 

Michigan increased pay of interpreters to $25 per day. 

Oklahoma has passed legislation providing competent interpreters 
for deaf persons in court cases. 

Wisconsin can now take school bus across State lines and get insur- 
ance coverage. Also, the State provides $5,000 for higher education 
funds, the amount to any one student being limited to $500. 

State of New York has passed legislation making it possible for 
State employees to belong to both New York State pension system 
and old age and survivors’ social security. 

Minnesota passed legislation requiring all school districts in the 
State to provide instruction and services for handicapped children. 
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South Dakota passed a bill providing $6,000 for the biennium for 
college training of graduates of the South Dakota School for the Deaf. 

In Idaho the legislature has passed a bill permitting the State to 
obtain buildings by means of lease-purchase. This plan allows the 
State to enter into an agreement with a private individual or com- 
pany to supply the funds and build a building on State property 
according to specifications of the State, and the State would lease the 
building over a specified number of years, at the end of which the 
building would become the property of the State. This summer a resi- 
dence for the superintendent of the school for the deaf will be built 
on the campus. The lease will run 10 years and then belong to the 
school. 

Georgia, Texas, Oregon, and Arkansas report legislation raising 
teachers’ salaries. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic RELATIONS 
(WiLL1AM J. MoCrure, superintendent, Tennessee School, chairman) 


Any lack of productivity on the part of the public-relations com- 
mittee as a group can be ascribed to the preoccupation of the chair- 
man with other pressing and important duties. Despite this, there 
has been some activity, both as a group and as individuals. 

The public-relations committee was well represented at the meeting 
of the annals-study committee in February at Gallaudet College. In 
accordance with instructions of the conference given at the meeting 
in Jackson, Miss., the public-relations committee recommended to the 
editor of the annals, Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, a number of articles which 
the committee felt should be included in the pamphlet which Dr. Doc- 
tor was to prepare for distribution to parents of deaf children. 

As individuals, Superintendent Carl Smith and Superintendent 
Elwood A. Stevenson have written a number of interesting and inform- 
ative articles which other school papers would do well to borrow. 
The most pretentious publication produced by a member of the com- 
mittee was, of course, Dr. Hugo F. Schunhofi’s doctoral dissertation, 
The Teaching of Speech and by Speech in Residential Schools for 
the Deaf. If this dissertation is distributed sufficiently widely, it will 
add a great deal to the general information of those who should know 
more of our methods. Every effort should be made by members of the 
profession to see that this dissertation has a wide circulation. 

A number of superintendents not on the public relations committee 
have written very excellent articles; the committee would like to com- 
mend Dr. Richard G. Brill for his talk, Educating the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing, delivered at the meeting of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children in Los Angeles and printed in the Febru- 
ary 1957 issue of the Journal of Exceptional Children. A number of 
school papers have already reprinted the article, and more should. 
This article has probably reached a very important group who read 
the Journal of Exceptional Children but rarely see a school-for-the- 
deaf publication. 
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The public relations committee hopes other members of the confer- 
ence will assist in public-relations work by themselves writing or di- 
recting members of their staffs in writing informative articles on the 
education of the deaf to be published in the various school papers, thus 
reaching a widespread audience in each State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tue Pusiic Retations CoMMITTEE, 
Wim J. McCuoure, Chairman, 
Tennessee School, Knoxville. 
Roy Moore Sretxz, 
Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 
Cart F. Smiru, 
North Dakota School, Devils Lake. 
Hueco Scuunorr, 
West Virginia School, Romney. 
Exwoop A. Stevenson, 
California School, Berkeley. 


Report or CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


(Dr. RicHarp G. Brix, superintendent, California School, Riverside, chairman) 


Dr. Brill has felt that the committee on accreditation should pro- 
ceed with the groundwork laid at the Mississippi meeting when the 
self-evaluation scale for schools for the deaf was presented to mem- 
bers of the conference. No further report at this time. 


REPorRT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS 


(Epwarp W. TILLINGHAST, superintendent, Arizona School, Tucson, chairman) 


No report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ‘TEACHER TRAINING AND 
CERTIFICATION 


(Howarp M. QUIGLEY, superintendent, Minnesota School, Faribault, chairman) 


The membership of the certification committee has remained the 
same since our last report on April 4, 1956, with one exception, that 
of Dr. Irving Fusfeld. As you know, Dr. Fusfeld retired from the 
college and is now living in New York City. He was a valuable mem- 
ber of the committee, and I know we shall miss the wealth of counsel 
and experience he has always contributed to its work. Due to the 
present size of the committee, it was decided not to replace Dr. Fus- 
feld. 

As this meeting of the conference will mark the end of President 
Boatner’s term of office, I am sure I express for the members of the 
committee, certainly for myself, appreciation for the interest Burke 
has consistently shown in the committee’s responsibilities, and for the 
numerous suggestions he has made to further the objective of a 
stronger certification program in our profession. 
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This report is to bring the members of the conference up to date on 
the activities of the committee since our last report of a little over a 
year ago. 

Since April 4, 1956, 139 applications for teacher certification have 
been processed. The proof that standards of certification do exist 
lies in the fact that not all applications are approved. It has been 
necessary in several instances to deny certification until such time as 
the minimum requirements are met. Some of the applications present 
‘special problems that are difficult to resolve. Such problems were dis- 
cussed at our committee meeting last night, and the suggested solutions 
to them are reflected in the minutes of that meeting. The worst 
problem of the committee is that we cannot hope to sit down together 
and. discuss the affairs of the committee more than once a year. Every 
other year even that is difficult to do because of time limitations. 

A year ago, in May, the committee began a new project which we 
believe will extend the certification program more rapidly. We sent 
letters and application forms to all teachers in training listed in the 
Annals, January 1956, as completing their training in June of 1956 
in conference-aceredited training centers. Ninety-five letters were 
mailed out. The process was repeated this year, when 125 letters 
were sent out. Although this represents considerable time and ex- 
pense, we believe it can be justified, for we anticipate a substantial 
Increase in applications as a result of it, and we believe the best time 
to contact teachers for certification is when they complete their 
training. 

In this kind of project we need the wholehearted cooperation of 
conference members, especially those members who are in charge of 
teacher-training programs. I believe we have this cooperation, judg- 
ing from some of the letters I have received. 

The committee has received inquiries about the process for obtaining 
conference approval of training centers in the following schools: 
Indiana University, department of speech and theater; New Jersey 
School for the Deaf; Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, Tex.; Crotched 
Mountain School for the Deaf, Greenfield, N. H. 

It is possible that the procedure of requiring the school to pay the 
cost of making the survey is acting as a deterrent, for we have not 
as yet been invited to make surveys. Following review by the com- 
mittee of these inquiries, followup letters will be sent out. We cer- 
tainly want to encourage inquiries, yet we must. be sure that the 
program that is proposed turns out bona fide teachers of the deaf. In 
this connection it might be well to suggest here that committee mem- 
bership appointments should always be made with attention to geo- 
graphical distribution, so that costs of travel and subsistence are kept 
at a minimum for those schools seeking approval of their training 
programs. 

At the Jackson meeting of the conference about a year ago, several 
chores were assigned to the committee. I should like to give you a 
brief report of their disposition : 

Resolution No. 1 in the conference minutes provides that teachers 
not now certificated be urged to apply for certificates, and that State 
departments be urged to adopt conference-certification requirements 
as a basis for their respective State standards. All of you received 
my letter and a copy of this resolution last January. These were 
mailed to 235 schools. There is no way to know what the results were, 
except as indicated in a number of replies to the communications that 
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were received from various parts of the country. In these replies I 
read three reactions: (1) Complete agreement with the objectives of 
the resolution; (2) the conference standards are too low for State 
requirements as they exist today in some areas; and (3) objection 
to the conference acting as an accrediting agency for colleges and 
universities conducting teacher-of-the-deaf training programs. It 
would appear that there is much work for the committee to do, and 
that the combined efforts of all of us will be needed to strengthen and 
implement the conference-certification plan. ‘ 

nother project assigned to this committee was the certification of 
teachers of the deaf-blind. The committee was instructed to work 
with organizations serving the blind to develop criteria in this area. 
It was difficult to get going on this, but at last we have two repre- 
sentatives of the schools for the blind appointed to work with our 
committee. They are Hugo Schunhoff, and Leo Flood, superintend- 
ent of the Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School. As you know, 
Hugo is also a member of our committee—so we can anticipate close 
cooperation between the two committees. I stopped in Jacksonville 
to discuss the matter with Mr. Flood, on my way to Knoxville, and 
the project was on the agenda for our meeting last night. It is not 
possible to report further here, but the minutes of last night’s meet- 
ing will indicate any action taken up to this time. 

A third project, authorized by the conference last year, was that of 
reevaluating currently conference-approved teacher-training centers. 
On October 31, 1965, I wrote to the 22 centers now approved, request- 
ing information upon which the committee can recommend continued 
approval. Replies were received from all but two of the schools; the 
DePaul Institute and the Oklahoma College for Women. We can 
assume, after the committee’s review of these replies last night, that we 
now have 20 centers on our list of approved schools. 

I received a number of letters which were sent with the material I 
requested. Most of the writers expressed fear that we would request 
every year all of the data aske@ for this year. I assured them that this 
is not the intention. But we have a problem here. “Paper” reevalua- 
tions are unsatisfactory at best. If a thorough job is done we receive 
objections, and if only token effort is made, we might as well not bother 
with it. Except in a few instances, personnel changes occur quite 
frequently in training centers, and these changes ought to be on the 
record if our procedure of evaluation is tomean anything. It appears 
to me that annual or 2-year surveys should be made in person, by a 
committee member, or some one designated by the committee chair- 
man. This should not involve a great deal of expense, and I feel we 
will be much more informed as to existing conditions, trends, and 
other data of interest to the committee and to the conference. 

A number of items have been brought to the consideration of the 
committee, and any action taken upon them will show up in the min- 
utes of last night’s meeting. One of the items, urged by some of our 
members, concerns certification of preschool teachers and nonacademic 
teachers. These areas are not clearly defined. There are two schools 
of thought on this subject. The conference will ultimately have to 
decide what shall be done, when a recommendation comes in from 
this committee. There is also the problem of certification in more spe- 
cific areas; that is, for teachers of primary classes and teachers of 
secondary classes. One of our committee members is pushing this 
with much energy. 
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Other items include honorary certificates, certification of teachers in 
parochial schools, a plan of compulsory certification for teachers of the 
deaf, national examinations for teachers of the deaf, and a reappraisal 
of conference certification requirements. The last revision was made 
in 1951. 

The committee will act upon these items as rapidly as possible. I am 
sure I speak for all the members of the committee when I say that 
suggestions about certification matters are most welcome. 

The committee ends a 3-year assignment with this meeting today, I 
have been chairman since August 1955, and I want to say that I have 
enjoyed working with the committee, and I have appreciated the co- 
operation and spirit with which the members have shared the various 
projects we have undertaken. I especially want to thenk the com- 
mittee secretary, Dick Brill, for his painstaking attention to so many 
matters of detail which I know have taken a great deal of time and 
effort. 

As I said in my last report. to the conference, the burden of review- 
ing applications, conducting surveys, carrying out various studies, and 
promoting the plan under which we operate necessarily falls upon 
only a few persons, all of whom have many other responsibilities. The 
support and cooperation of every school executive is solicited. 


Report or COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Howarp M. QUIGLEY, superintendent, Minnesota School, Faribault, chairman) 


No report. 


Minutes oF THE TEACHER TRAINING CERTIFICATION CoMMITTEER 
(Meeting June 21, 1957, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville) 


Members of the committee present: Howard M. Quigley, chairman; 
Roy G. Parks; John F. Grace; Hugo F. Schunhoff; and Richard G. 
Brill, secretary. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Howard M. Quigley at 7:45 

. m. in the business office of the Tennessee School for the Deaf. The 
rst item of business was the reevaluation of the teacher training cen- 
ters. Chairman Quigley displayed the extensive material he had 
gathered from the training centers as a result of his correspondence 
with them during the past year. It was duly moved, seconded, and 
pons in each individual instance that the following training centers 
ave their accreditation continued : 


. Arkansas Training Center 

. Augustana College, South Dakota School 

. Central Institute for the Deaf 

. Clarke School for the Deaf 

Iowa School for the Deaf, University of Iowa 
. Lexington School for the Deaf 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 

. St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 

. South Carolina School for the Deaf 

. Tennessee School for the Deaf 

- Kansas Medical Center 

. Wayne University, Detroit Day School and Evangelical Lutheran School 
. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

. The University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
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It was agreed that the program at Gallaudet College should be a 
proved with the provision that the course description include specifi- 
cations as to where the history of education of the deaf would be 
included. 

It was agreed that the program at the John Tracy Clinic in affilia- 
tion with U. S. C. would be approved with a letter of inquiry in regard 
to where the information is included in the courses which would deal 
with the information included in research articles in the Annals and 
the Volta Review. 

It was agreed that Chairman Quigley should also write letters of 
inquiry to the following previously accredited training centers to 
clarify various points pertaining to course content: Horace Rackham 
School-Michigan State College, Ypsilanti; Los Angeles State College; 
San Francisco State College. 

A visitation will be made by Roy G. Parks to the program at the 
University of Oklahoma this fall and the final decision in regard to 
continuing accreditation will be held in abeyance until his report is 
received. 

The committee determined that, because no response had been re- 
ceived, the program at DePaul Institute and at the Oklahoma College 
for Women would no longer be considered accredited training centers. 

A discussion was held on the program for the training and certifica- 
tion requirements for teachers of the deaf and the blind. It was moved 
by Mr. Parks and seconded by Mr. Grace and passed that the teacher 
training and certification committee of the Conference of Executives 
of the erican Schools for the Deaf would be willing to take over 
the issuance of certification requirements for teachers of the deaf and 
blind under the following circumstances: 

1. That the American Association of the Instructors of the 
Blind is willing for the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf to take over this function. 

2. That the National Committee on the Deaf-Blind set up the 
criteria to be used for their certification. 

The committee considered the matter of honorary certificates for 
teachers of long tenure and it was agreed by the committee that this 
was not a function of the teacher training and certification committee. 

A discussion was held in regard to a goal of compulsory certification 
for teachers of the deaf. It was the consensus of the committee that 
such a'goal is not proper for this committee. The legal basis for 
certification of teachers rests with the individual States. The function 
of a professional body such as the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf is to set up standards for the preparation and 
certification of teachers of a sufficiently high level to insure the proper 
preparation of teachers; and to continually upgrade the profession. 
The standards of the professional body should be such that the indi- 
vidual States can look to the professional body as a good example to be 
copied, and it is to be hoped that the individual States will either estab- 


lish criteria of their own which are the equivalent of or higher than 
those established by the conference of executives or will accept certifica- 
tion by the conference of executives in lieu of certification by the State 
itself. With such a program in effect, it is not incumbent upon the 
professional body to have as a goal compulsory certification of all 
teachers by the professional body itself but rather the preparation 
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of all teachers on a high level. Actual certification may be a function 
of the State rather than of the professional body. 

A discussion was held in regard to a policy of national examinations 
for teachers of the deaf. It was the consensus of this committee that 
national examinations are contrary to the philosophy of education in 
this country and thus the committee rejects the idea of national 
examinations for teachers of the deaf. 

It was moved by Dr. Schunhoff, seconded by Mr: Grace, and unani- 
mously passed that a reappraisal of the conference-certification re- 

uirements be placed on the agenda for the 1958 meeting of the Con- 
farenes of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 

It was agreed by the committee that the word “approved” should 
be. used in place of the word “accredited” when referring to training 
centers. It will be recommended to the editor of the American Annals 
of the Deaf that this term “approved training centers” be substituted 
for the term “accredited training centers.” 

It was moved by Mr. Parks and seconded by Mr. Grace that the 
American Annals of the Deaf publish only those approved training 
centers and they be identified as such in the title of the section. 

Meeting was adjourned at 11 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ricwarp G. Bru, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Report or CoMMITTEE ON CAPTIONED FiLMs 


(Dr. E. B. Boatner, superintendent, American School, West.Hartford, Conn., 
chairman) 


It is a pleasure to be able to report substantial progress in the cap- 
tioned-film program. 
You will recall that the pote was incorporated under the name 
e 


of Captioned Films for the Deaf in March 1955. Since the initial 
incorporation, a number of eminent citizens have been added to the 
corporation, including: Harold Case, president of Boston University ; 
Katherine Hepburn; Helen Keller; Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 

Another step in the development of the program has been comple- 
tion of legal arrangements with the Disney Studios to lease and 
caption Disney films. The first film secured under this new arrange- 
ment is the beautiful color film, Treasure Island. Mr. Edward Rasch, 
manager of the New York offices of Walt Disney Productions, has 
been very cooperative. He is particularly interested in the captioning 
process and is very hopeful that he may be able to assist us in sim- 
plifying the aie which remains one of the major problems in the 
enterprise. During the academic year just concluded, the captioned 
films have had'205 showings in more than 50 schools for the deaf and 
before 15 clubs and societies of the deaf. In every case, the films have 
been received with enthusiasm and appreciation and we continue to 
receive numerous letters requesting more and more films. 

A oe event of the year was the receipt of a gift of $800, 
secured by Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor from the Zellerbach Foundation 
to cover the cost of leasing for 4 years and captioning of another full- 
length feature colored film. We are very hopeful of having several 
more films ready for circulation during the next year. 
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The-most important event since my. last report is. the introduction 
of Senate bill No. 1889, introduced in the 85th Congress by Senator 
William A. Purtell, of Connecticut. This would authorize the estab- 
lishment of a captioned film library under the supervision of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This bill was pre- 

ared after months of careful study under the leadership of Senator 
Purtell and his staff and with the aid of the members of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The details have been 
worked out very thoroughly and we are confident that this bill pro- 
vides. the best possible way of perpetentg this important service 
to the deaf and hard of hearing. An identical bill, H. R. 7780, has 
been introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Albert Morano. We are hopeful that the bills will be passed by the 
present Congress. 

It is at this very point that we are most needful of your coopera- 
tion in keeping the captioned film program and its high potential 
of good, both recreationally and educationally, for the deaf, before 
the legislators from your various areas. 

(H. R. 7780 is as follows :) 


(H. R. 7780, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for a loan service 
of captioned films for the deaf 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the objectives of this Act are— 

(1). to bring to deaf persons understanding and appreciation of those 
films which play such an important part in the general and cultural ad- 
vancement of hearing persons ; 

(2) to provide, through these films, enriched educational and cultural 
experiences through which deaf persons can be brought into better touch 
with the realities of their environment ; and 

(3) .to. provide a wholesome and rewarding experience which deaf persons 
may share together. 

Seo. 2. As used in this Act— 
wee The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 

elfare. 

(2) The term “United States” means the several States, Territories, insular 
possessions, and the District of Columbia. 

(3) The term “deaf person” includes a person whose hearing is severely 
impaired. 

Sec. 3.. (a) In order to carry out the objectives of this Act, the Secretary 
shall establish a loan service of captioned films for the purpose of making 
such films available for nonprofit purposes to groups of deaf persons in ‘the 
United States in accordance with regulations promulgated by the Secretary. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall have 
authority to— 

(1) Acquire films (or rights thereto) by purchase, lease, or gift. 

(2) Provide for the captioning of films. 

(3) Provide for distribution of captioned films through State schools 
for the deaf and such other agencies as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate to serve as local or regional centers for such distribution. 

(4) Make use, consistent with the purposes of this Act, of films made 
available to the Library of Congress under the copyright laws. 

(5) Utilize the facilities and services of other governmental agencies. 

(6) Accept gifts, contributions, and voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices of individuals and organizations. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Bdu- 
cation, and Welfare an.Advisory Council on Captioned Films consisting of 
twelve members to be appointed by the Secretary. At least three of the. 
members shall be deaf persons and three of the members shall be representa- 
tives of the general public... The’ membership of the Advisory Council shall 
also include persons selected from the leading organizations of the deaf or 
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working with the deaf, including professional workers with the deaf. The 
Secretary or a member designated by him shall act as chairman of the Council. 

(bd) It shall be the duty of the Advisory Council to advise the Secretary on 
the establishment of broad criteria for selection of films to be captioned, and 
to recommend to the Secretary films which it believes would make the greatest 
contribution to the general, cultural, or recreational advancement of deaf 
persons. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Council shall be paid compensation at the 
rate of $25 per diem while engaged in the work of the Council, and shall be 
ee for traveling and other necessary expenses incurred while so 
engaged. 

Seo, 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Report or CoMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FOR TEACHER TRAINING 
(Roy G. Parks, superintendent, Arkansas School, Little Rock, Chairman) 
No report. 


Report or Committee To Srupy THE QEsTION or ENLARGING 
CoNFERENCE MeMBersHIP 


(MarsHAtL S. Hestsr, superintendent, New Mexico School, Santa Fe, 
chairman) 


1. It appears to be desirable to draw into the conference people 
who, though not directly associated with the administration of schools 
for the — are related to the education of the deaf in one way or 


another as a istrators. 

2. In order to draw into the conference such persons, it is proposed 
that there be associate members as follows: 

(a) Assistant superintendents, and principals of member 
schools, as well as administrative assistants, principals, and/or 
supervisors of day classes, are entitled automatically to become 
associate members of the conference, without the necessity of 
renomination at every conference meeting. 

(6) Other persons proposed to the executive committee by vot- 
ing members of the conference, and at the discretion of the execu- 
tive committee invited to become associate members. 

(c) An associate member shall at his pleasure, and fot pay- 
ment of dues, continue as an associate member while he holds 
the office held when he became an associate member. 

(¢) Associate membership dues will be $2 annually. 

3. If the above proposal is accepted by the conference, the com- 
mittee recommends another committee be appointed to draw up pro- 
posed changes in article 3, section 2 of the constitution. 

In addition it may be necessary to make some revision in bylaws 
No. 1 relating to membership. Dedimpuanan, it may be desirable to 
consider anes oe ae No. 2, with reference to the position 

of associate members taking part in committee activities. 

Following the report of the committee, it was moved, seconded and 
passed to make associate members eligible for membership as recom- 
mended by the committee. 

The recommendation of schools eligible to become members was 
accepted. It was moved and seconded that the incoming secretary 
offer membership to the 12 schools listed on p. 309. Motion passed. 
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Mary E. Bennett School, Los Angeles. 
Detroit Day School 
Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland 
Gough Oral School, San Francisco. 
i Park, Los Angeles 
Iberta School for the Deaf, Edmonton, Alberta 
Institution Catholique, Montreal 
Institution des Sourds-Muets, Quebec 
Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio. 
8t. Joseph’s Institute, St. Louis. 
Jane Brooks School, Oklahoma. 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, Philadelphia. 


Report OF THP ANNALS Stupy CoMMITTEE 
(Wit1t1am J. McCrurz, superintendent, Tennessee School, chairman) 


The Annals Study Committee met at Gallaudet College on Sunday 
afternoon, February 3, 1957. Members present were: Dr. Boatner, 
Dr. Craig, Dr. Doctor, Dr. Elstad, Mr. Galloway, Mr. Quigley, Dr. 
Stokoe (secretary), and Mr. McClure (chairman). Mr. Quigley who 
was in Washington was asked to sit in as a member of the executive 
committee of the conference. 

The conference at Jackson, Miss. (1956) had referred two matters 
to the committee: (1) The preparation of a suitable questionnaire 
covering mental health services and (2) the “waiting list” of students 
at schools for the deaf. 

Dr. Doctor had asked Dr. Robert Frisina, chairman, department of 
hearing and speech, Gallaudet College, to prepare a questionnaire 
regarding mental health services, which would avoid some of the 
difficulties of the original questionnaire presented at the meeting of 
the conference in Jackson, Miss. The committee accepted Dr. 
Frisina’s questionnaire with a few modifications. A copy of the 
questionnaire was sent each superintendent and is included with this 
report (see p. 311). 

r. Doctor presented a report on subscriptions for the American 
Annals of the Deaf and it was agreed that Dr. Boatner, president of 
the conference, and Mr. Galloway, president of the convention, would 
write urging those schools whose su scriptions fell below the accepted 
quotas to increase their subscriptions. 

The question of a bona fide waiting list was then discussed. Dr. 
Boatner’s motion that the waiting list not be printed in the Annals 
was carried. It was understood that the editorial office would con- 
tinue to keep such information available to the conference. 

It was agreed that the editor would henceforth summarize, and 
send in mimeograph form to the superintendents by January, the 
financial data so many wish to have before legislative sessions. 

No action was taken on a reported request that the Annals be printed 
in a union shop. It was felt the costs would be greatly increased 
and the present printers are doing excellent work. 

No action was taken on a report that the Vota Review is charging 
15 cents for items which the Annals is selling for 25 cents. "The 
editor also reported that a new list of reprints is to be available 
soon. This list will include the Long Dictionary of Signs and the fact 
that manual alphabet cards may be obtained from the Annals’ office by 
paying the postage. The cards will be clearly marked that they 
are not for sale. 
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Dr. Doctor reported on a change in indexing in the November 1956, 
Annals. This number contains both the 10 year cumulative index for 
volumes 91 through 100 and the new annual index for 1957. 

The editor was given a number of suggestions for articles of general 
interest on deafness and of particular interest to parents, to. be in- 
cluded:im the Annals reprint, which the editor is to prepare annually 
in accordance with instructions from the conference at the Jackson, 
Miss., meeting in 1956. The editor discussed at some length the 
status of the sale of reprints in the Annals’ office. He pointed out 
that this part of the work on the Annals was growing quite rapidly. 
The editor discussed with the committee plans for the Annals’ antl 
at the I. C. E. C. meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., and at the coming 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Annals Study Committee: William J. McClure, Chair- 
man, Tennessee School, Knoxville; Edmund B. Boat- 
ner, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sam B. Craig, Western Pennsylvania School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C.; James T. Galloway, Rochester 
School, New York. Ex-officio members: Powrie V. 
Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam C. Stokoe, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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Guidance facilities available in restdential schools for the deaf 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


Audi- Psy- Psy- Voca- 
Age ome- | Otolo- | chia- | cholo- | Social | Teach-| tional 


range | trist! gist trist gist | worker} ers po oa guid- 
selor 


(8) (9) 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


California: 


Riverside 
Colorado 
Connecticut: 

American 


Yes 





Gallaudet 
Kendall School-_-- 








New Hampshire: Crotched 4-14 
Mountain. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New-York: 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Guidance facilites available in résidential schools for the deaf—Continued 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS—Continued 


Audi- Psy- | Psy- Voca- | Reli- 
Age ome- | Otolo-| chia- | cholo- | Social | Teach-| tional | gious 
School range | trist! | gist trist gist | worker| ers coun- | guid- 


selor ance 


— a ey 















Years 
North Carolina.__........-- 5 21 ETL Shien Si ominenahope 268 21 | Yes. 
NS Sa ashe 6-21 26 a eae oka Pitinneioan 217 21 Yes. 
North Dakota. -.-.........-- 544-21 Me ici dccaLesdoc adh tiivdalbiekdast WF F133 es 
CE onl owaceith -obivccdess 6-21 21 Ee letntietiithastdiipniteekdsos WME Eiccasand Yes. 
Ries otek cnsccdece lanbltagbsugadotdtendedupuisasbbe dadves aedepelenpended onde beck ficeussien 
aS Le 2 eS a el oll Sema dcnielieiee toesincn Pook dive tell te 
SEE ee Yes 
Pennsylvania: 

as ee Yes 

Rc? ROL tae eee Soe in a) ooh acc pawkdceulonssdane[iedsapestosaneneel 

PRE nde ccceg dese Yes. 
i ccchenbiccddncalbbdedee lise de silluadidlhinckhdogidcnddedatunaids on bidcaamntbadeeed 
pa. pS are Yes 
South Carolina... Yes. 
South Dakota. Yes. 
Tennessee. Yes. 
Texas... Yes. 

Negro 
Utah.... Yes. 
Vermont: Austin 
Virginia: 

emp. onc socdese Yes. 

I ih pia td sD cai de het Ranta ak duet tbeadlonteaalesdedscdlenncscddleoateons 
EE ee 21 23 21 31 P © tidvcdace 237 (4) Yes. 
West Virginia_.............. 5-20 De Ne ee re ee oe eo 
WN. hc dacosccncdens 6-11 22 31 31 PE Padadesn 225 4 | Yes. 

DENOMINATIONAL AND PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 

ne enn ©) = a 90 eB am I aad oc od oe ae ot heeweaeeiamcnodwes 
School. 

co ITI I Bo a oad Odd oeabenacdangalewesbowcineee anes 

S. 

Ins CID ne ed bcd Sake ccdetulowcedeoaleacsqunapvcbessusicesecadel 
stitute. 

nN © IND eters) isco ah aol Sates wating scnacareiuenssena 
Foundation. 

em Lutheran Insti- 4-15 Od ere an an eo Soe ere PE a noe ot Yes, 
issouri: 

Central Institute-_--..... 214-16 34 D Biccston Piabesasues TOW bcadeenes Yes. 

St. Joseph’s Institute___ 3-16 PO Tesilvdead | O Retresasit inn Oe Becsteree Yes, 
— aster Seal Cen- 3-4 PE hic cde delicin cask Pancinkbantoowane ds WE eescode 

r. 

New York: 
rig 
Ohio: St. Rita School_..-...|....-... 5 
SS EE ERS ES RE AEE SEE ES E.R EE, SS 
Pennsylvania: 

Archbishop Ryan In- 3-16 3 @ Po cccesu 1 1 Chet Yes. 

stitute. 

De Paul Institute....... 2-18 Dee ticmasecanicaine OF Tp casendlsnudusns beaaeuwnke Yes. 
Texas: Sunshine Cottage... 2 DB liconwauel WA Niewerdeclnesonnes OO Fo conicas Yes, 
A NE i Enkin concnldbaansnabbsibhemtelsknthidibhad atin beaawecntiiademnen 

1 Personnel trained and engaged in testing hearing even though primary duties are teaching, etc. 
2 Free basis. 
‘ee basis. 


4 Outside service. 
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Report oF COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION OF: MeErIToRIOUS SERVICE 
(Dr, Epwarp R. ABERNATHY, superintendent, Ohio School, Columbus, chairman) 


The committee recommends that the convention appoint a commit- 
tee to recognize meritorious service of 25 years or more. Since this 
is primarily concerned with teachers and not with administrators, the 
recommendation was amended to provide the Conference of Execu- 
tives and the Convention of the American Instructors for the Deaf 
appoint committees to work together on this project. Motion passed. 


Report OF THE ACCREDITATION COMMITTEE 


(JAMES H. GALLOWAY, superintendent, Rochester School, New York) 


Members of the accreditation committee are as follows: Dr. Schun- 
hoff, Dr. Pratt, Dr. Fusfeld, Mr. Galloway, chairman. 

The committee met at Gallaudet College on January 26. There 
was a wide divergency of opinion concerning the need for and the 
merits of accreditation of residential schools for the deaf. It was 
assumed that these conflicting views existed, also, among the confer- 
ence members, generally. 

It was felt that the greatest present need with respect to the subject 
of accreditation was an opportunity to discuss it fully and freely on a 
broad basis. 

It was decided to present to the conference, Dr. Fusfeld’s Plan To 
Set Up an Accrediting System for American Schools for the Deaf and 
to use it as a point of departure for discussion. 

It was decided to present, also, Dr. Fusfeld’s Outline for Evalua- 
tion of a School for the Deaf and Dr. Brill’s Self-Evaluation Scale 
for Residential Schools for the Deaf as two instruments which are 
now available to the conference. 

It: was the committee’s hope that the ensuing discussion would help 
to clarify (1) whether the conference considers accreditation to be 
desirable; and (2), if so, whether the implementation of it should be 
a responsibility of the conference. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON MENTALLY Dericrent Dear CHILDREN 
(Bruce S1pers, superintendent, Michigan School, Flint, chairman) 


No report. 


Report oF THE COMMITTEE ON EMOTIONALLY DistuRBED Dear 
CHILDREN 


(Lioyp A. Harrison, superintendent, Missouri School, Fulton, chairman) 
No report. 
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ELEcTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected: Marshall Hester, superintend- 
ent, New Mexico School, president; William J. McClure, superin- 
tendent, Indiana State School, vice president; Hugo F. Schunhoff, 
superintendent, West Virginia School, secretary; Stanley D. Roth, 
superintendent, Kansas School, treasurer. Terms to expire in 1960. 

en EK. Hoffmeyer, superintendent, North Carolina School, was 
elected to the executive committee to fill out the term of Dr. Edward 
M. Twitmeyer, deceased. Term to expire in 1958. 

Roy M. Stelle, superintendent, Colorado School, was elected to the 
executive committee to fill the unexpired term of Hugo F. Schunhoff. 
Term expires 1958. 

Thomas K. Kline and Dr. E. W. Boatner were elected to regular 
terms on the executive committee. Terms to expire in 1960. 

The final session, a dinner meeting, was held at the Holston Hills 
Country Club. 

Dr. Helmer Myklebust of Northwestern University was the speaker 
of the evening. 


THE DEAF CHILD WITH OTHER HANDICAPS *? 


(Hetmer R. Myxtesust,’ professor of audiology and director, Institute for 
Language Disorders in Children, School of Speech, Northwestern University ) 


Knowledge of individual differences of children continues to grow. 
Along with this knowledge we find improved techniques for diagnosis 
and evaluation of learning and behavior. However, in a sense, in- 
stead of finding answers and solutions to the complex problems of the 
human being, we simply redefine and further segmentize these prob- 
lems. This in itself might be an important aspect of the process we 
refer to as progress. In any event, it.is of considerable importance 
that we are concerned here with the deaf child having other handi- 
caps. Education of the deaf in this country began only a little more 
than a century ago. During this period we have pioneered in higher 
education for the deaf, in vocational guidance and training, in the use 
of amplification and auditory training, and in other ways. With this 
heritage it is not surprising or peculiar that we are now deeply con- 
cerned about that portion of the population of deaf children who 
present unusual problems of learning and adjustment. Furthermore, 
we are aware that these problems are difficult and complex. Anyone, 
educator, parent, or scientist, who has come into close contact with 
the education of children having profound deafness from early life, 
knows that this is one of the most difficult educational problems 
known. To oversimplify this problem for any such child is an un- 
fortunate error. We must expect that meeting the needs of the deaf 
child having other handicaps will present even greater challenges. 

How shall we approach this problem? First, we must recognize it 
as a problem of many facets. Usually after the child reaches school 
age the educator has the primary responsibility for providing the 


8 eae study was made possible by a grant from Iota Nu Chapter, Delta Theta Tau 
oro ‘ 

2This paper was delivered to the 2a of the Conference of Executives, American 
Schools for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., June 1957. 

® Indebtedness for invaluable assistance is expressed to Dr. Frances Mullen, assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of special education, Dr. Margaret Hail Powers, 
——. = of physically handicapped, and to Mrs. Margaret Gunther, of the Chicago 
public schools. 
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necessary program. However, others who must be involved and who 
must accept considerable responsibility are the psychologist, audiolo- 
gist, psychiatrist, otolaryngologist, pediatrician, and rehabilitation 
worker. Close cooperative effort in providing services is essential in 
order to meet the needs of children who present such complex problems. 


THE OTHER HANDICAPS 


What other handicaps are encountered? On the basis of experi- 
ence with many types of children having multiple involvements we 
can arrive at some definition or classification of those having handi- 
caps in addition to deafness. Without actual statistics it is not 
possible to do this in order of frequency but an attempt will be made 
to give an order of urgency. The following then is a listing of the 
multiple-handicapped child with deafness on the basis of experience 
in clinics and schools: 


I. The brain-damaged child with specialized language disorders 
This group includes those with— 

(a) Aphasic involvement affecting speech—a symbolic 
disorder which may affect either the visual or auditory as- 
pects of speech, so that he cannot imitate the speech he sees 
or repeat the speech he hears through amplification. 

(6) Aphasic involvement affecting speech reading—a sym- 
bolic disorder causing an inability to associate words (sym- 
bols) with lip movements. 

(¢) Dyslexia—a symbolic disorder causing an inability to 
associate a specific experience (meaning) with the written 
word. 

(d) Dysgraphia—a symbolic disorder causing an inability 
to associate a word (idea) wfth the motor act of writing. 

(e¢) Dyscalculia—a symbolic disorder causing an inability 
to associate specific experience (meaning) with numbers. 

(f) Auditory agnosia—a generalized disorder causing an 
inability to associate meaning with any sound. 

It must be emphasized that the brain-damaged child with special- 
ized language disorders is not seriously nalts retarded. Further- 
more, these children frequently can be helped considerably by using 
special remedial techniques Tohigh have been developed for hearing 
children having language disorders. The incidence of deaf children 
having specialized language disorders is not known. On the basis of 
workshop and clinic experience with children presenting problems of 
marked schoo] failure the incidence is much higher than assumed. 


IT. The educable mentally handicapped 

This group includes those with generalized mental retarda- 
tion. Definition and diagnosis of this type of child has become 
less difficult through research and experience. Frisina (8) found 
that about 12 percent of the children in residential schools had in- 
telligence quotients below 79. The lowest mental level was mani- 
fested by an intelligence quotient of about 60. On the basis of ex- 
perience in trying mentally retarded children in schools for the 
deaf, both day and residential, we have learned that it is rarely 
possible to classify such a child in these schools unless his intelli- 
gence level falls above 65; about two-thirds of normal or higher. 
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This suggests that the educable mentally retarded fall between the 
mental levels of 65 and 85. However, educability is never only 
a function of intelligence. Other significant factors sre emo- 
tional adjustment, degree of deafness, and presence of other in- 
volvements such as cerebral palsy and specialized language dis- 
orders. The educable mentally handicapped child usually bene- 
fits most from special class placement and emphasis on concrete- 
ness rather than mainly academic success. 


ITI. The emotionally disturbed 

This group includes those who require special assistance be- 
cause 4 » problems in emotional adjustment. Diagnosis of emo- 
tional disturbance in deaf children continues to be difficult. Most 
personality tests assume verbal facility and, therefore, are not 
directly applicable, especially to the young deaf child. Progress 
is being made in the use of nonverbal personality assessment tech- 


. niques. This is manifested in recent studies by Fiedler (7) and 


Bindon (3) who used the world test and the maps test, respec- 
tively. That emotional disturbance presents a serious problem in 
deaf children is attested to by all who have clinical experience in 
this area. Various types of emotional disturbances are encoun- 
tered. The more predominant can be listed as follows: 

(a) Marked withdrawal and bizarre behavior; this may be a 
true psychosis. The child lives essentially in a world of his own. 
He is unable to relate to others and cannot establish and main- 
tain friendships. He might engage in unprovoked laughter, 
crying, or screaming. Study to date suggests that deafness 
causes severe isolation psychologically and might activate any 
withdrawal tendencies of the personality. Studies of the nature 
and incidence of this type of emotional disturbance in children 
are in progress. 

(6) Severe anxiety and compulsiveness. These emotional dis- 
turbances usually are of the neurosis type rather than psychosis. 
The child manifests many unrealistic fears; one child had extreme 
anxiety regarding storms. Even a rain shower would cause her 
to be unable to eat, to go to bed and to cry in a fit of fear. Other 
children have extreme meticulosity. Everything must be in the 
exact order that they choose. They line up their blocks, toys, 
books, pencils, or clothing in a certain order, and if this order is 
disturbed they show great emotional upheaval and distress. Such 
compulsiveness can be manifested in many other ways; one child 
required the same foods on the same day of every week; dis- 
turbance of the routine brought about uncontrollable emotional 
outbursts. Some children become compulsive regarding cleanli- 
ness.. This is particularly common in young deaf children. One 
child having this difficulty demanded a change of clothing if he 
spilled a few. particles of food on himself while eating.. Children 
presenting problems of this nature are in need of psychothera- 
peutic assistance. 

_(c) Aggression, lack of respect for authority, diminished feel- 
ings of remorse. 

Some children are unduly aggressive, fighting or provoking 
others. They manifest marked feelings of hostility, with an 
attitude of wanting to fight back at the world. Extreme teasing 
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is common; by teasing they provoke others to attack them and 
thus justify their own aggressive needs. Psychological study 
suggests that it is more difficult to learn the limits and restrictions 
of society when deafness exists from early life. The processes of 
internalization, of parental controls, identification with the peer 
group, and development in general are impeded without normal 
auditory contact with the environment. nder certain circum- 
stances some deaf children apparently do not achieve normal 
feelings of despect for society’s lines and cultural mores. Like- 
wise, conscience development, which is so markedly dependent 
on internatlization of parental authority, might be disturbed. 
Such children show diminished feelings of remorse. As a teacher 
of the deaf wrote regarding a boy whom she referred for study, 
“he is overly aggressive, picks on smaller children and never seems 
to realize that he is at fault.” This boy was found to have a 
serious personality disorder of the type discussed in this category. 
Many other types of emotional problenie are encountered. Those 
with generalized immaturity, deficiency of self concept, diminished 
feelings of self esteem and self respect, those who are insecure, lack- 
ing normal feelings of confidence and spontaneity. Such children, un- 
like those who are emotionally disturbed or mentally ill, are not in 
need of psychotherapeutic management, but do need active, well- 
planned programs of mental hygiene. Certainly in this area of emo- 
tional disturbance, as in so many other areas, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. Those of us who are called upon to assist 
with the examination and classification of the mentally ill adult deaf 
feel that the importance of programs directed at the problem of emo- 
tional adjustment, through the school for the deaf, cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


IV. The group with motor disorders 

This group includes those who have crippling conditions which 
seriously restrict ambulation and self-care. Such children may 
require wheelchairs, special transportation facilities, assistance 
with feeding, dressing, and other aspects of self-help. 


Schools for the deaf routinely do not provide the services required 
for these children. Hence in a number of communities they are 
classified in the schools for crippled children. This has presented 
problems because of the differing degrees of deafness and differences 
In age; as a result, these classes sometimes have real limitations in 
terms of the child’s educational experience. How the schools for the 
deaf, day and residential, will define their programs and objectives in 
the future, remains to be seen. It is obvious, however, that the prob- 
lem of the deaf child with other handicaps must be reconsidered. 
There is reason to believe that the school for the deaf of the future 
will define its role much more broadly ; that it will provide specialized 
programs and services for all educable children with profound hear- 
ing losses, irrespective of other involvements. This possibility is sug- 
gested further under implications below. 


V. Those with seriously impaired vision 


_ This includes those who are both deaf and blind and the par- 
tially sighted. Diagnosis and classification of the deaf-blind as 
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to educational potential is a difficult and complex-task. Through 
the cooperation of various specialists, some progress has been 
made. Whether these children can be benefited most in a school 
for the deaf or in a school for the blind is essentially a function 
of the suitability of the facilities and the availability of a well- 
trained staff. 

Studies of vision, although few and lacking in definitiveness, defi- 
nitely suggest that deaf children as a group have a high incidence 
of visual defects (17) (23). Children having deafness as a result of 
maternal rubella often have concomitant visual impairment. Usually 
partial sightedness is defined as visual acuity of 20-70 or less; 20-200 
or less usually is used as the definition of legal blindness. The inci- 
dence of Sew children having impaired vision to the extent of need- 
ing programs of the type provided for the partially sighted is not 
known. . However, in this area, too, it is apparent that there is a real 
need for visual screening and for specific program planning. Visual 
screening procedures are available. The use of such tests is indicated 
further below. 


VI. Those having conditions not included in the classifications 
given above 
Other children who must be considered are those with cardiac 
disease, epilepsy, and various other conditions affecting health 
and general well-being. 
- It is interesting that as medicine and other sciences advance more 
children. with serious multiple handicaps seem to survive. This does 
not mean necessarily that the total population of deaf children is in- 
creasing ; modern medical treatment prevents deafness in a significant 
humber of children. However, it might mean that those surviving 
despite multiple involvements are increasing. In favor of this as- 
sumption is the significant number of RH’s, rubellas, meningitics, and 
prematures who now survive, but often only after marked handicaps, 
including deafness, have been sustained. Any study of deaf children 
having other handicaps includes a high incidence of children: who 
have deafness as a result of these diseases. 


A study of children. presenting wnusual school learning and adjust- 
ment problems in a school for the deaf 

With these various classifications in mind, a pilot study was made 
of a small group of children presenting unusual school learning and 
adjustment difficulties. The principal and teachers in a day school 
for the deaf were asked to select those children who were unusually 
difficult to teach and who were significantly deficient in their academic 
achievement as compared to other deaf children. These educators had 
had aoa years of experience. The total population of deaf children 
in this school was 63; 35 were boys and 28 girls. As shown in table 1, 
21 children were referred. Of these, 4 were girls (cases Nos. 1, 5, 9, 
and 11) and 17 were boys. On the basis of the ratio of boys to girls 
in this particular eahidal, this means that 49 percent of the boys and 
14 percent of the girls presented special pothdatiis as here defined and 
as identified by the teachers. The total sample. of 21 children repre- 
sented about 31 percent of the deaf children in this school. This high 
imeidence of referable children reflects a selected sample, inasmuch as 
they had been concentrated in this school for reasons of program 
planning. 
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TABLE '1.—Etiology, age of onset, hearing and vision data for children presenting 
unusual school learning and adjustment problems in a school for the deaf 





























Hearing | Visual 














Case No. C. A. Etiology Age of onset B.E.A. a. 
tion ! 
8 2] Undetermined----.......-.- 65 2, 4. 
8- 9 | Meningitis = 85 2, 5, 6. 
Oe ip ede cig aneceR-~ a 53 1. 
9-10 | Undetermined i 7 2, 5. 
910 |...-- i ctilinncgttonsachenn 4 2, 4, 5. 
10- 5 | Meningitis. __............. WING bk oie ne cs dee 92 3; 
11- 9 | Undetermined --._..-...-- Undetermined. ...-.......-- 8 5. 
12-1 52 2, 5. 
12-9 57 5. 
13- 8 72 6. 
13-11 99 1, 
14-1 98 aa 
14-3 52 1. 
14- 9 |__.__di 88 _ 
14-10 55 3, 5. 
ee el ee SE se nen nits ache oun 2 a. 
15- 1 | Undetermined--.-_.----..-- Undetermined ......-.--...- 70 :; 
15= & | Mubeme. -......4.....5... WGN Bide bt4~dacncbcacoconn 65 5. 
15- 5 |...-. Pele dees shouts Mibaptingadetaeweade 2 71 5, 
15- 7 | Undetermined nol Gs nado code x 65 1. 
15- 8 | Seizures_._......-..-- SPORE a ncidigian Sinton o 85 kL 
‘ BaP EE Lebbccnutes s pec adecettie cmuskaaa Pode ddcosbwighl: dekh nls alc Gidedabeete 66. 71 
FREAD sisthgs that ice bs wick anata Bede beeen omciaadinisals deateackimaren 25. 54 




















1 Key: 1=acuity normal; 2=acuity defective; 3=colorblind; 4=perceptually disturbed; 5=stereopsis 
defect; 6=fusion defect. 


The age range was from 8 years 2 months to 15 years 8 months, 
with a mean age of 12 years 11 months. Five had deafness as a re- 
sult of meningitis (slightly less than 24 percent of the sample; 3 were 
rubella children (slightly more than 14 percent of the sample) ; 1 had 
prematurity given as the cause of deafness; 2 had histories of seiz- 
ures, and this was given as the etiology, and 1 was an RH child. No 
causation was determined for the remaining nine. For those for 
whom the age of onset had been determined, the range was from birth 
to 5 years. The degree of deafness on the basis of the better ear 
average ranged from a loss of less than 10 decibels for 2 children to 
what aproximated a total loss for speech. Case No. 7 had only an 
8-decibel loss on the right ear, but he had a loss of 57 decibels on the 
left. Case No. 16 had no loss of hearing on either ear; his problem 
is discussed further below. 

The Keystone visual survey tests and telebinocular were used in 
screening visual efficiency; the nonlanguage charts and method of re- 
sponse were used.* These results also are presented in table 1. Ten 
out of the sample of 21 had normal vision, as indicated by this bat- 
tery of tests. The remaining 11 had various types of visual prob- 
lems, in some instances showing considerable disturbance or deficiency 
in visual function. <A striking finding is that nine children had 
little or no stereoscopic vision (depth perception). The classification 
of perceptually disturbed results from a qualitative analysis of the 
responses; this analysis was given statistical support in a study by 
Wood (24). Two children showed marked perceptual disturbance, 
5 had significant acuity defects, 1a fusion defect, and 1 was color- 
blind. In general, about one-half of the children had disturbances 
of visual efficiency which might be of significance in their school 
learning and adjustment problems. 









. 





* Available from Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
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Tantx 2.—Lateral dominance, dynamometric and locomotor coordination. data 


for the deaf 





Laterality Dynamometer Locomotor- 
Case No. CA a eh eB area 
tion age 
Hand Leg Right Left 
&- 2 R L 15 13 6— 
8 9 L R 13 16 6— 
9 8 R R 16 12 9 
9-10 R R 10 ll 6—- 
9-10 R R 14 14 6— 
10-5 R R 16 18 6— 
1l- 9 R R 23 20 9.5 
12- 1 L L 24 24 6— 
12- 9 R R 25 23 9.5 
13- L R () 18 6— 
13-11 R R 31 31 9 
14-1 R R, L 36 42 6— 
14-3 R R 42 40 12 
14- 9 R R 55 50 il 
14-10 R R 33 29 15+ 
15- 0 R R 41 39 15+ 
15- 1 R L 40 37 11.5 
15- 5 R R 54 47 9 
15- 5 L 26 28 () 
15- 7 R R, L 51 44 12 
15- 8 R R 44 38 6— 
AD diliksctanintatiegisctibe mapandiel etic 32. 75 EE icine 
© Li cendentccaldscneseuids 14. 85 ER OR Fo ccvddanebin 





1 Not administered. 
Norrs.—R=right; L=left; 6—=below 6 years; 154+-=above 15 years. 


To pursue further evaluation of this group, laterality, strength of 
grip, and locomotor-coordination tests were used. Such tests have 
proved useful in indicating the type, or types, of conditions which 
might be present. Motor tests have shown differences between deaf, 
aphasic, and emotionally disturbed children; between children deaf 
from meningitis and those deaf from other causations. Furthermore, 
there.is an indication that deaf children as a group are inferior to hear- 
ing children on. certain types of motor activities. Smedley (21) 
Jones (14), and Meredith sowie studied the significance of strength of 

ip as a developmental phenomenon in normal children. Heath 
Zig) has shown that locomotor coordination is a function of matura- 
tion, and that tests of this ability differentiate between exogenous and 
endogenous mental defectives. With this as a frame of reference, 
motor tests were included with the presumption that relevant data 
would be secured regarding the total problem presented by each child. 
The motor-test results might indicate whether a child’s problem was 
essentially peripheral (end organ), or whether it was mainly a central 
nervous system involvement, i. e., neurological in nature. Kicking and 
throwing tests selected from the battery by Harris (11) were used for 
laterality testing. The Smedley (21) dynamometer was used to 
measure strength of grip; measurements are given in kilograms. The 
Heath rail-walking test was used to measure locomotor coordination. 

The results obtained from the motor-test battery are shown in 
table 2. Thirteen (62 percent) showed right hand and leg dominance 
on the laterality tests; 6 (29 percent). showed mixed dominance, 
i. e., right hand and left leg, or vice versa, and 2 were predominantly 
left for both hand and leg. The high incidence of mixed dominance 
indicates that this sample is made up of a disproportionately large 
number of individuals with central nervous system involvements. 


for children presenting unusual learning and adjustment problems in a school 
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The dynamometric test results show maturational progression. The 
mean is given for the boys only; the girls (cases 1, 5, 9, and 11) were 
eliminated from this calculation because of the sex difference existing 
on all motor tests of this type. Jones’ (14) norms do not go below 
11 years, but these norms were used in the interpretation whenever 

ossible. The 2 girls above 11 years of age (Nos. 9 and 11) compare 


avorably with hearing children in strength of grip; case 9 falls at 
the mean and case 11 slightly above the mean for both hands. Of 
the boys above 11 years of age, only Nos. 10 and 19 show inferiority. 
Case 10 could be tested on 1 hand only. because of injury on the left, 
and case 19 was an undervitalized child because of a cardiac involve- 
ment. The mean C, A. for the boys was 13 years 4 months and the 
mean dynamometric scores for the right and left hands were 32.75 
and 29.12. These scores fall almost exactly on the means for right 
and left for hearing boys with a C. A. of 13.5. These results suggest 
that this sample was not inferior in strength of grip. 

The norms for public-school children derived by Heath (18) were 
used in the interpretation of the locomotor-test results. As expected 
from other research (19) (20), this sample showed marked inferiority 
on this type of motor task. The test consists of walking rails heel to 
toe, and children deaf from meningitis have been found to be especially 
deficient in this ability. Cases Nos. 2, 3, 6, 11, and 12 were meningitics 
and, with the exception of No. 3, all are markedly inferior in this type 
of motor performance. Only 3 subjects (Nos. 3,15, and 16) fell within 
1 year of the mean for hearing children. 


TABLE 3.—Mental test data for children presenting unusual school learning and 
adjustment problems in a school for the deaf 


Digits 
Hiskey| Draw- |Porteus} Healy |Chicago 
Case No. C. A. | blocks | a-man | maze I non- 
verbal | For- | Back- 
ward | ward 

















5- 6 8- 6 7- 6 0 5-7 2 2 
+0 9 6 8- 6 0 7- 9 3 3 
ll- 0 7-3) 15-0} 10-8] ll-4 5 3 
7-0 10-3 &- 6 7-0 8-4 2 2 
5- 6 7-9] -6 6{ 10-6 &7 4 2 
11- 0 90; 11-6) 11-2 8-9 2 2 
9-0 & 9 8-6} 156 9 6 2 3 
8-0 8 9/| 10-6 8-2; 10-10 2 2 
5- 6 & 0; 14-6; 10-3| H-7 3 3 
90 83] 14-6] 15-6] 10-3 2 2 
11-0} 11-6] 15-6] 15-6} 15-9 4 4 
90); 10-0] 14-6] 12-6 97 2 2 
8&0; 10-3] 14-6] 15-6; 148 5 4 
1l- 0} 13-9} 15-0; 10-6] 15-11 4 4 
90} 126); 14-6; 10-6] 15-2 5 4 
1l- 0 Y 14-6 | 10-3) 12-11 6 3 
5-6] 11-3] 10-0 0} 10-9 3 2 
80; 10-0; 15-0; 10-6] 10-5 3 2 
8-0; 10-6 6) 15-6 8-4 4 3 
0] 11-9; 11-6 90] 10-10 3 3 
0 8&9} 15-0 7-0 4 4 4 


10-11 | 10-9 3. 
1-8 3-1 2-11 2-10 1 
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1 Not scorable. 


The mental test results are presented in table 3. With the excep- 
tion of the Chicago nonverbal, only selected items from performance 
tests and the draw-a-man test were used. It was not the intent of 
this part of the investigation to indicate further the general intelli- 
96570—58——24 
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gence level of these children. This had been done previously by psy- 
chologists in the school system. _ Rather, these mental tests were used. 
in an attempt to ascertain whether children of this type might not 
have considerable mental ability of.a type despite their striking gener- 
alized school, failure...Without; going into a, detailed theoretical dis- 
cussion, which space does not, permit, the four performance test items 
were viewed essentially as follows: 


Hiskey blocks (13): This test has been standardized on deaf children. We 
have used it clinically with several hundreds of children having:deafness, apha- 
sia, etc. It, has proved of value in determination of visual perceptual disturb- 
dances and abstract ability. The subject cannot score if his thinking processes 
are limited to the “here and now.” All aspects of the task are not observable; 
he must visualize that some blocks are not actually seen but only indicated on 
the design. 

Draw-a-man. (10): This test has voluminous literature and is useful to the 
psychologist in various ways. We have well defined information on it for over 
800 children in schools for the deaf throughout the United States.° This test 
apparently involves significant aspects of both perceptual and conceptual func- 
tioning. It was used here as a measure of visuomotor integration and func- 
tional mental level. 

Porteus maze (1): This test was included because all aspects of the task are 
present, i. e., in the “here and now.” The task is to seek out a pathway, no de- 
ductive principles are necessary, the total problem and its solution are immedi- 
ately observable. 

Healy I (1) : This:test,has been used in many test batteries. It was included 
because the task:involved can be viewed as falling between.the Hiskey blocks 
and draw-a-man and the maze test. While all aspects of the problem are ob- 
servable, conceptualization is required for its solution. For example, the picture 
of one boy kicking a football to another must’ be abstracted before the proper 
missing part can be found, although all parts of the problem are continuously 
present. 

Chicago nonverbal (5): This test has been standardized on deaf children. It 
has a wide variety of problems including those of the “matching” type (con- 
crete) and the picture arrangement,,.which are tasks of conceptualization (ab- 
stract). Analysis of subtest performance often has been highly revealing; the 
block-counting test is an exceptionally useful one of this type and correlates 
highly with other such tests. In this study the results from this test might 
be considered as a measure of general mental level. 


From table 3 it is apparent that this sample scored highest on tests 
which can be defined as consisting of problems of the “here and now” 
type. Specifically the order from lowest to highest scores was: Hiskey 
blocks, 8-6; draw-a-man, 9-10; Healy I, 10-11; Porteus mazes, 12-2. 
The score on, the Chicago was 10-9. To the extent that this pilot 
study can be considered indicative we can conclude that children pre- 
senting unusual school learning and adjustment problems, as a group, 
are not significantly deficient on measures of concrete intelligence, but 
fall considerably below average on measures which entail deduction 
and abstraction. There are individual subjects who do not conform to 
this pattern. This is to be expected because of many other factors 
which can be assumed to be operating in an individual case. 

Investigators studying the problem of the psychology of deafness 
cannot avoid being impressed dinieally by strikingly different memory 


5In preparation for publication in American Annals of Deaf. 
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behavior which occurs in deaf.children. . This is.an intriguing prob- 
lem from the point of view of dynamic psychology and from the frame 
of reference of neuropsychology. In this connection it is interesting 
that aphasic and dyslexic children also typically manifest significant 
inferiority on certain tests of memory; it is of interest also that one 
of the most obvious psychological manifestations of the aging process 
is deterioration of memory. Blair (4) most recently has studied the 
visual memory of deaf children and found them to be highly inferior 
on digit memory but. superior on memory for designs. The digit 
_— test used by Blair was administered to the present sample and 
the mean scores fall at the 10-year level as derived from his study. 
Visual memory for digits, especially when one digit is presented at 
a time, correlates highly with academic (language) achievement in 
deaf children, presumably because both entail a verbal symbolic type 
of behavior. On the basic of the study by Costello (6) it is unlikely 
that the present sample is significantly inferior to deaf children of a 
ccheaminlls age because it seems that only a small segment of the 
population deaf from early life achieve a memory span of more than 
4 to 5 digits, irrespective of chronological age level. The means for 
the present sample were 3.33 forward and 2.81 backward. Studies 
suggest that, in contrast to hearing children, there is little difference 
in the forward and backward memory spans of deaf children. 

Language achievement was measured both receptively and expres- 
sively. The Columbia vocabulary test (9) was used as a measure of 
read language. ‘The word section of a speech reading test devised by 
Costello (6) was used to measure speech reading ability. Only written 
language was appraised to secure an estimate of expressive ability. 
For this purpose a picture story test which was devised for use in 
an extensive study of language disorders in children was used as the 
stimulus.® The child’ looks at a picture and is instructed to write 
a story about it. A rather complex scoring technique has been devised 
for this test ; it will not be discussed here. 

The most outstanding result from this language appraisal is that 
the mean for speech reading is essentially identical to that secured by 
Costello (6). (The mean C. A. for her group was exactly 12 months 
lower than that for the present sample.) This suggests that the group 
of children in this study are not significantly different from other deaf 
children in speech ‘reading. However, wide individual differences 
occur ; cases 1, 2, 4, 6,7, and 12 are especially deficient in speech reading 
ability. With the possible exception of case 20, these low scores fall 
at the lower age range. 


* To be published. 
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Taste 4.—Language achievement data for children presenting unusual school 
learning and adjustment problems in a school for the deaf 


Receptive language Expressive 
tail itiniees A banat language 
Case No. C. A. picture 
Reading Speech story 
vocabulary reading 








0 6 0 
0 2 0) 
5. 00 21 7 
- 50 3 0 
0 26 4 
2.00 2 3 
0 9 IT 
0 22 0 
4.00 34 0 
1.50 17 4 
0 23 7 
1, 25 9 3 
0 29 5 
8.00 30 4 
0 32 - 5 
1. 50 15 2 
0 24 3 
75 20 1 
7. 50 30 1 
3. 50 il 3 
23. 00 38 () 
EC Serie wend ohes eda tdnl ddaduuelde 12-11 22.78 19. 43 2.79 
By Dieter St adddssscdeiahyoteecasccoemenagens 2- 5. 25 11. 29 2. 25 
1 Not scorable. 


31st percentile. 


The total sample as can be seen in table 4 is essentially devoid of 
reading ability as measured by the Columbia vocabulary test; the 
mean raw score places them at the 1st percentile for 13-year-olds. 
Likewise, they are seriously limited in written language as measured 
by the picture story test; in an extensive study of deaf children using 
this test, the mean for 18-year-olds was 12.0. This is in comparison 
to a mean of 2.79 for this sample. These findings support the teacher 
reports and referrals; the teachers commented that as a group these 
children had achieved a measure of speech reading ability but were 
seriously deficient in other aspects of language development. These 
findings suggest further that thes children have superimposed deficits 
as compared to other children as far as language learning and acquisi- 
tion are concerned. On the basis of the total findings it is possible 
that several in this sample are examples of group I, brain-damaged 
children with specialized language disorders, as cgteond above, It 
is interesting in this connection that case 16, who has normal hearimg, 
was found to be a case of auditory agnosia; he has normal hearing 
but no sound has meaning for him. 

Other tests used in this study included the Bender Gestalt (2), the 
Maps (22), and several projective types of drawing tests. These 
results are too extensive to be included here. The Bender indicated 
marked visuomotor perceptual disturbances in the group. The Maps 
findings suggested that several children had personality disorders; 
two had what seemed to be real mental illness trends. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAMS 


(1) There is increasing evidence that there is an urgent need for 
specialized programs in schools for the deaf for children who have 
other handicaps. 
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(2) The brain-damaged deaf child with characteristic Jangvage 
and learning disorders, but who is not seriously mentally retarded, 1s 
in need of a special class program designed spectically for his needs. 
(3) It is apparent that schools for the deaf could make an invaluable 
éedtiibution bey establishing centers for psychological and psychiatric 


services. 
(4) There is a suggestion from research study that no methods 


known at this time are successful in bringing about language acquisi- 
tion in some deaf children. This group is increasingly identifiable 
and further study of their problems presents an urgent challenge. 
In the meantime, to conclude that they cannot be taught to perform 
many of the concrete skills and tasks required in daily life would be 
premature and perhaps erroneous. This implies that it is unwise to 
judge the child’s success, and his potential for adjustment in society, 
only on the basis of his ability to acquire communication skills. 
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